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street, which meets five other streets terminating at this 


As you pass down “Cheapside” into ‘*The Poultry,” 
These ate King William Street, Lombard Street, 


you come to the Mansion House (the official residence of | point. 
the Lord Mayor of London), standing at the end of that | Princes Street, Tnureadneedie Street, and Vornhill. All 
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these are traditional and famous names in the great city's 
history. You cross over from the Mansion House and 
pass along Threadneedle Street toward the Royal Ex- 
change, As you walk along, your attention will be ar- 
rested by the appearance of a large and mildly-important- 
looking personage, attired in & scarlet coat, buff waistcoat, 
and very close-fitting knee-breeches, who carries in his 
hand a species of wand, sceptre, or truncheon, This in- 
dividual, untike the two motionless cavaliers on the two 
motionless steeds at the Horse Guards, sways perpetually, 
with a mild, complacent dignity, from one side to the 
other of the not large portal, before which it is evident he 
is stationed, making way for respectable-looking people to 
p2s8 in without let or hindrance, but brioging-to an abrupt 
stop any one who comes with the least appearance of dis- 
repute, He assumes no pose, puts on no airs—why 
should he ? He esteems his consequence too well assured for 
any such nonsense, for he is in the employ of the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of England,” and you are 
standing at the entrance of the famous edifice itself. 

Perhaps you have not taken any special notice of the 
building, though possibly in search of it. Now you do 
take notice of it, and the better to inspect it, you step 
back to the opposite side of the street, and are in full view 
of a peculiar-looking structure—low, windowless, but 
erected with a certain regard for architectural proportions. 
The front, on Threadneedle Street, of the Ionic order, is 
of fair style, not, however, calculated to insure special 
commendation. You proceed on your tour, and enter 
‘Bartholomew Lane.” This is what is called the back 
entrance. The architecture is much more elaborate than 
that of the front, for we have Corinthian columns, em- 
blematical statues, with other ornamentation. Here you 
observe, from time to time, coaches or wagons, loaded 
with gold or silver bullion, which arrive to deposit their 
treasure, and then depart. From Bartholomew Lane you 
follow into Lothbury, where you encounter a display of 
mingled Greek and Roman architecture, with a triumphal 
arch copied from that of Constantine at Rome. You need 
not stop to criticise time, place and antecedents of this 
mixed work, or to inquire by what sort of hocus-pocus 
they should be adapted to a money-temple. One more 
turn, and you are in Princes Street, against which the 
Tank presents little else than an elaborate dead wall. 
From Princes Street you wheel into Threadneedle Street, 
and find yourself at the spot from which you started. 

By inquiry you will Jearn that you have in your irregu- 


lar walk (for each side is of different length) encompassed | 


four acres, and that the area represents a parish of the 
Corporation of London. Perhaps you wonder by what 
hazard such a curious pile could be got together; but the 
elifice, oddly enough, represents the political patchwork 
by which the Bank has grown to be a huge monopoly, 
wielding a money power with which no institution in the 
world can compare or has ever compared, 

Should you have romantic predilectioas for the past, 
you will stop just whers you have now placed yourself, 
and yield a few moments to these influences, You are 
standing in the very centre of Roman London. Fourteen 
feet below you cin be found a wealth of Roman remains— 
coins of the reigns of various emperors, fragments of 
frescoes, tessellated pavements, lamps, vases, sandals, or- 
naments of many kinds, statues of the ancient gods, and 
various luxurious emblems of a race once the most power- 


ful on the globe ; while lower still lie embedded the rade | 


instruments of warfare and broken chariot-wheels, fierce 
tokens of the ancient Briton who so long and so stub- 
bornly resisted the veteran legions of Cvesar, 

But we are not to pursue these associations, The object 


of the present article is to give the general reader some 
account of the Bank of England, its origin, its objects, 
and the manner in which its business is conducted, 

There are many crude, odd notions connected in the 
popular mind with the word “ bank.” Its original mean- 
ing is » place for the deposit and safekeeping of money. 
This, it will at once be seen, implies great trust on the 
part of the person who deposits his money, and a corre- 
sponding trustworthiness on the part of those who receive 
the deposit, Out of this simple relation has grown a 
system by which the depositor’s funds are employed by 
the custodian: and herein lies the chief profit of the bank 
or banker, whose function it is, be it understood, to use 
other people’s money. It does not follow that the bank 
may not have money of its own to lend, but its important 
and responsible business is how safely to employ the 
money of others, yet be always ready to respond to an in- 
stant demand for it. I put down this statement at the 
start, and beg the reader to keep it in mind, 

Banking business is of ancient origin. The Greek 
bankers frequented the markets and public places, and 
seated themselves on benches (hence the words ‘‘ banco” 
and *‘ bank”), arranged where they took in money from 
some in order to lend it to others. It was not till trade 
and commerce oconpied the industries of man that the 
‘bank ” assumed anything like its present form and pra- 
portion. 

Of all these institutions, three stand out as specially ex. 
ceptional in character and performance—namely, the Bank 
of Venice, the Bank of Amsterdam, and the Bank of Eng 
land. Ishall make a brief allusion to the two first named. 

The Bank of Venice is the first bank in date in the his- 
tory of Modern Europe. Venice had secured commercial 
and maritime supremacy, but was hampered by perpetual 
contests with Genoa, until the Government, in order to 
sustain itself, was reduced to the necessity of making 
forced loans on her opulent citizens. The interest on 
these loans was always punctually paid at certain offices 
established for that purpose. These offices were at last 
(a.D. 1171) merged into one establishment, and called the 
Bank of Venice. The remarkable feature of this bank 
was that, while it received deposits, it paid out no money, 
but simply credited the amount on the books, A check 
on the bank was honored by transferring the sum from 
one name to the other, and it is a singular fact that these 
credits were at a premium over coin, which had begun to 
be largely clipped, and thus reduced in value. This 
system, we are told, for a long period was the admiration 
of Europe, the chief instrument of Venetian finance, and 
the chief facility of a commerce not surpassed by any 
other nation. The fall of the Venetian republic of course 
caused a collapse of the bank. 

In the course of events, Holland, by the overthrow of 
the Hanseatic League, achieved commercial supremacy, 
| and came to be the great money centre, The coins of all 
| Europe found their way and became current there. Most 

of these were worn, defaced or clipped, and the currency 
| was exposed to muvh inconvenience, To remedy this and 
| fix the value or par of the current moncy of the country, 
| the merchants, in 1609, established the Bank of Amster- 
} dam, This bank accepted the coins of all countries, worn 
or new, at their intrinsic value, and paid for them in the 
coin of the country, deducting only the expense of re- 
| coining. A remarkable peculiarity of the bank was that 
it did not profess to lead out any part of the specie depos- 
ited with it, but literally retained it in its coffers, This 
rule was adherel to for more than a hundred years, and 
was at last broken to sustain the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and so the Bank was forced into liquidation. 
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It is by design that I have thus briefly spoken of the 
two anomalous institutions which preceded the equally ex- 
traordinary one of the Bank of England, This Bank was 
created by Act of Parliament in 1694, At that time the 
Government, impoverished by its wars with France, and 
compelled to have ready money, was borrowing it at 
almost any rate varying from twenty to forty per cent. per 
annum. These loans were contracted with the English 
Jews, goldsmiths and pawnbrokers generally, The diffi- 
culty of raising money had been greatly enhanced by the 
infamous seizure, by Charles II., of over $6,000,000 de- 
posited by the London goldsmiths with the Exchequer, 
for which, after seizure, a trifling rate of interest only was 
allowed, Financial matters grew worse and worse, till the 
commencement of the reign of William and Mary, when 
the Government appeared to be entirely at the mercy of 
the usurers, And here we enter on a new state of affairs, 

* * * ad ” * 

In the year 1682 there lived in Boston, in the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, a young Scotchman by the name of 
William Paterson. He was at that time about three-and- 
twenty, and had sailed from Bristol to the New World to 
seek his fortune, He was a native of Dumfriesshire, and 
came of the stock of the Covenanters, and was brought up 
by a pious mother in the uncompromising tenets of their 
creed. He left home at sixteen, and went to Bristol, which 
was then a port in close connection with the American 
Colonies. He exhibited an intense fondness for active 
commercial life, and in due course he emigrated to Boston 
and engaged heartily in his favorite pursuits. Some of 
these enterprises would now be esteomed of a doubtful 


character, but they were held at the time to be in every | 
I refer especially to the system of priva- | 


way legitimate. 
tecring, whereby the owners of vessels made prizes on 
their own account of ships whose countries were at war 
with England, His avocations certainly did not interfere 
with a careful adherence to his strict religious principles, 
and no one challenged his sincerity when he undertook, 
in common with other pious laymen, to preach and con- 
dust prayer-meetings, as occasion demanded. Ho mar- 
ried in Boston the widow of a Puritan minister named 
Bridge, and for several years occupied himself with trad- 
ing voyages between that place and the Bahamas. 

Tn 1687 ho returned to England, to lay before the sov- 
ereign a proposal for taking possession of the Isthmus of 
Darien, which he called the ‘‘Keys of the Indies and 
Doors of the World.” We have nothing to do with the 


Darion scheme, the wisdom of which time has fully vindi- | 
Unable at | side, which served for its temporary purposes; but on 


cated, notwithstanding its miscrable failure. 





it, while Parliament had not the wit to perceive the 
wisdum of the measure. 
Pacis to attempt to give an account of the 
ns of the next three yeurs as to the expedi- 
ency of the measure, C.mmittees of the House of Com- 
mous from year to year investigated the measure, till the 
subject got into inextricable confusion, 1t was much like 
legislative committees and legislative investigations nowa- 
days. Nevertheless, after three years of persistent effort 
the Act incorporating the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England was passed (the corporate name has 
never been changed), and on the 25th day of April, 1694, 
it received the Royal Assent. The capital of the bank was 
$6,000,000 (I reduce the sum to our own currency for the 
immediate convenience of the reader), which had all to be 
paid within a limited time. The whole of this sum was 
to be lent to the Government at the then low rate of eight 
per cent. per annum. In return, the Bank was granted 
tae power to deal in bills of exchange, bullion and for. 
teited bonds, and to receive £20,000 per annum for hand- 
ling the Government debt. I should add here that Wil- 
liam Paterson was one of the original directors.* 

Never was a Bill passed under such almost universal 
outside denunciation. The Jews and the goldsmiths en- 
deavored to howl itdown, Both Whigs and Tories denounced 
it, while the Catholics considered it a device of the devil 
in aid of the detested William of Orange, But Parliament 
did not dare leave the King, hotly engaged in a war 
where the honor of the nation was at stake, without 
money, and the Bill was passed. 

The charter indeed, was obtained, but would its con- 
ditions be complied with ? Bets were freely circulated, 
and odds given that not one-third of the required amount 
would be subscribed. 

To the chagrin of the malcontents the entire sum was sub- 
scribed in ten days, and the whole paid to the Exchequer 
in about ten weeks, and the Bank of England was afloat 
It had lent its entire capital to the Government, and had 
thus indissolubly united the fortunes of the Government 
with its own, and in every renewal of its charter and in- 
crease of its capital the same conditions have been observed. 

The Bank of England was afloat, but it was soon to en- 
counter a sea of troubles. The stability of William’s 
Government was doubted, the money was terribly debased, 
and the national debt inoreasing. The money-dealers re- 
garded the Bank as their natural onemy, and entered 
into combinations to harass it. -+ 

The bank held its first meetings in Mercers’ Hall, Cheap- 


the time to enlist any of the Governments of Europe in | commencing business, January lst, 1695, it removed to 
the project, he postponed, but did not abandon it. He | Grocers’ Hall, in the Poultry, where it continued till its 
settled down to active business in London, and is known | present lodgment on Threadneedle Street, m 1754. 


as the promoter of some of the most important schemes 
for the benefit of the city. James IT. was deposed, Wil- 
liam of Orange was now sovereign. Paterson was one of 
the strongest adherents of the new dynasty. He saw the 
Government was virtually bankrupt, that it was entirely 
at the mercy of unscrupulous money-dealers, In fact, 
crippled as England was with the French wars, and 
obliged to raise money literally from hand to mouth, her 
financial position was a critical one. It was evident, then, 
that the Government would willingly grant great exclusive 
privileges to parties who would furnish a permanent loan 
at a fixed, reasonable rate, Paterson seized upon the 
idea, and as early as 1691 urged the establishment of a 
National Bank, to provide a safe means of investment anda 
trustworthy machinery for lending and borrowing money 
at proper rates of interest. Many of the great London 
merchants joined in support of the project, others opposed 





In 1696, a little more than one year after the bank had 
commenced to do business, came a crisis which severely 
tested not its resources alone, but its position with re- 
gard to the finances of the country. The coin had be- 
come so much debased by clipping and other processes 
that the Government called it in for the purpose of re- 
coinage. Here was at once not only an absolute loss of a 


William Paterson died in London, in 1718, at the age of 61. Hoe 
loft a very moderate fortune, He spent several years of his 
useful lifo in promoting the union between England and Scotland, 
and to him moro than to any other one man are both countries in- 
debted for the carrying out of the great moasure. “ He was,” 
says his biographer, “a man of great talents, and greater honesty 
and persistent devotion to everybody's welfare but his own, It is 
impossible to describe the good influence his commercial teach- 
ing had upon tho future trade of England, He wasa worthy and 
noble patriot of his country, and one of the most eminent in it.” 
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large per cent. by the reduction in the legal value of the 
coin, but the coin itself was withdrawn from circulation, 
while the new coinage proceeded slowly, and was issued 
in small tots. The bank suffered immensely by this enor- 
mous loss on its silver coin. Its stock went down from 
110 to 83. The goldsmiths and other money-lenders 
plotted to destroy it. 


The bank promptly cashed the notes brought in the regu- 
lar course of business, but refused to cash those in the 


bands of the plotters, leaving them to their legal remedy. | 


The directors then made a call of 20 per cent. on the share- 
holders, which was promptly responded to, and at once 
made a payment in new coin of 15 per cent. on the notes 
presented, which amount was credited on the back and 
returned to the owner, 
the notes were all taken up. I have myself handled 
one of thess notes, carefully preserved to-day in the Bank 
of England, which has been indorsed down to a small sum 
and finally paid in full. 

As the Government was the chief debtor of the bank it 
came forward to its relief in a notable way. It extended 
its charter to 1710, which was not even then to be with- 
drawn unless the Government paid the full debt. [Little 
danger of that.) The capital was enlarged, the Bank 
allowed to issue additional notes to the amount of what 
was newly subscribed. No other bank was to be chartered 
during its continuance. Wurther, an entire exemption 
was granted from all tax and imposition. The fact is, the 
Government had come into a virtual partnership with the 


Bank, in the success of which the existence of both were pany” petitioned him, memorialized him, 


at stake, This Bank was the loyal supporter of the new 
dynasty, from which it derived its existence ; for the 
Stuarts, had they got back into power, would have at 


once repudiated the Government debt and abandoned the 
bank to bankruptey and ruin, 
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They collected all the notes they | 
could get together, and the run on the bank commenced. 


Further payments were made till | 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND IN 1730, SEEN FROM THE MANSION HOUSE, 


The result of such energetio legislation in favor of the 
bank was the entire discomfiture of its enemies and the 
| establishment of the instiution on a basia of still closer 
| relations with tho Government. From this time forward 
the history of the Bank of England reads hke a financ‘al 
romance, so closely entwined are its fortunes with the 
nation which hal borrowed the whole of its capital, a loan 
which we may safely assume will never be repaid, since it 
is not for the interest of the debtor to discharge, or of the 
creditor to receive payment of the debt. 
In the various and extraordinary conditions through 
| which England passed during the next hundred and fifty 
years, the Bank of England had its charter modified or 
| extended thirteen times, The limitation of the charter 
was always for a fixed period, and until after twelve 
| months’ notice and a payment by Government of ite 
| debt. Every one of these extensions resulted in a direct 
benefit to the Government and a direct benefit to the bank. 
The capital was increased continually, and it was at once 
loaned to the nation. In return the exclusive privileges 
were amplified and continued, and in 1834 its bills were 
made a legal tender, In short, we may say the Gov- 
| vernment was issuing bills based on its own credit. From 
the year 1694 up to 1815 England was constantly engaged 
in war, or embroiled in a doubtful and threatening peace, 
more dangerous than war itself. In these perpetual strug- 
gles the bank was continually called on for financia) aid, 
| and it responded freely. It was Pitt who tried the re- 
| sources of the bank to its utmost capacity. He was an in- 
exorable borrower. In vain the “Governor and Com- 


begged for a 
conference, and avowed its utter inability t» advance 
another shilling. Mainly he failed to make any response, 

| except to urge for more moncy, which was reuired to eave 
the honor of the nation. After the American war was at oa 

‘ end came the French revolution : then the reign of Nayo- 
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-leon, who was a menace and standing terror to England. | ation, 


What was to be done for money to carry on these wars, for 
every resource had been exhausted ? 

On the 26th day of February, 1797, there was held a 
secret meeting of the Privy Council. The result of that 
meeting was an order addressed to the Governor aud 
Company of the Bank of England directing them to for- 
bear issuing cash in payment for any indebtedness until 
the sense of Parliament could be taken on the subject. 
So by order of its partner in trade (the English Govern- 
ment), the Bunk of England suspended specie payments, 
and thus gave a new lease of life to the successful prosecu- 
tion of England’s wars, which in the end resulted tri- 
umphantly for the nation, and, in fact, for the general 
prosperity. This suspension, let me say here, continued 
virtually till 1821—to wit, twenty-four yeurs, The Bank 
was quick to seize on the advantage thus proffered. It 
issued a circular giving an accurate account of its affairs, 
by which it appeared (always counting the loan to the 
Government as a first-class available asset) that its finances 
were in a most flourishing condition, but stating that in 
obedience to the decree of the Privy Council, they could 
no longer pay out gold and silver for their indebtedness. 
The circular had an admirable effect ; business received a 
fresh stimulus, People looked on suspension of specie 
payments as temporary until the continued extensions of 
the order, from year to year, ceased to have any alarming 
effect. 

The render, I am sure, will be reminded by the foregoing 
account, of our own experiences during and subsequent to 
the late war, when specie payments were so long sus- 
pended. In our case, the national expenditures were so 
enormous, and our wealth so limited, that paper money 
suftered a fearful depreciation, from which England was 
mainly saved, 

The Bank by no means escaped criticism, or vitupor- 








even, A circumstance which led to many 
jokes, and quips, and pasquinades, and a good deal ot 
abuse, was the issue by the Bank of what was termed 
the five-shilling dollar (1 doilar is about four shillings and 
& penny sterling), on one side of which was stumped, 
‘*Georgius IIL, Dei gratia, Rex.” and on the other, 
“* Five shitling-dollar—Bank of England.” This mixture 
of Government stamp with the Bunk’s coinage culled out 
as much ridicule and abuse as does our legal dollar (?) 
of 112 graius, bearing the inscription, ‘*1n God we trust.” 
Somewhat later the Bank used the Spanish milled dollar, 
first stamping on the head of the King of Spain a 
smaller impression of the head of G orge Ii Thus pre- 
pared, it was issued at five shillings and sixpence—®bout 
one dollur and thirty-five cents. This led to the publicu- 
tion of the following squib 


* The Bank, to mako their Spanish doliars enrrent pass, 
Stamped the head of a fool on tne heud vi un dose? 


The Bank was originally permitted to issue no bills 
under £20 ($100), But from time to time this rule was 
altered to meet the pressing needs of the community. At 
this period (suspension of specie paymeuts) it was author- 
ized to issue £1 notes, which, while it became of immense 
convenience to the community, led to extensive forge ries, 
and to a melancholy list of convictions; for forgery at that 
period was a capital crime. 

In 1819 Sir Robert Peel introduced a bill in Parliament 
to secure a gradual return to specie payments, and to re- 
store the old: metallic standard. It was Peei’s great 
principle that a national bauk stould always be prepared 
to pay specie for its notes on demand—a principle he 
worked out twenty-five years later in his famous Bank 
Charter. The Act of 1819 was in every way successful in 
its operation. The Bank made its preparations with care, 
and in 1821 had accumulated in its vaults about a hundred 
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Tn 1825 a terrible col- 


million Collars in gold and silver. 
swept 


Japse iu mouetary affiirs, accompanied by a panic, 
over England, and shook the Bank to its centre. ' The 
specie in its vaults had been gradually depleted, until the 
amount had become alarmingly small, At this juncture a 
large quantity of £1 pound notes was discovered in an old 
box which had been stored away, and these were imme- 
diately issued. The general feeling prevailed that the 
attempt to resume specie payments had been premature, 


and that it was the cause of all these financial reverses, | 


But the more reasonable idea was, that the crisis once 
pissed, affairs would settle down on a surer footing. 
Nevegtheless, there seemed to be no salutary operating 
law controlling the issues of the Bank of England, and it 
became evident that such a law should be enacted. 

This brings us face to face with the Bank of England of 
modern times, which dates from the passage of ‘‘ Peel’s 
Bank Act.” This Act was passed on the 19th day of July, 
1844. It was called ‘‘An Act to Regulate the Issue of 
Bank-notes, and for giving to the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England certain privileges for a limited 
period.” 

The Act separated the issue department from the 
banking department. It permitted the issue of bills to 
the amount of fifteen million sterling (seventy-five million 
dollars), on Government securities set apart for that 
purpose, No bills to be issued in excess of that amount 
except against gold and silver coin and bullion held by 
the Bank, the silver not to exceed one-fourth of the 
amount, and no bill to be of a less denomination than £5 ; 
a weekly statement to be published of the Bank’s condition; 
the Bank to pay nine million dollars for what was termed 
the privilege of ‘‘exclusive banking,” which means rally 
the exclusive privilege of issuing notes, Should the Bank 
at any time issue notes in excess of the rule, the Govern- 
tment was to be allowed the benefit of it. 

Prior to the Act of 1844 there was a perpetual contro- 
versy as to the public duties of the Bank with reference 
to its paper currency, on the issue of which there was no 
restriction. That discussion was terminated by the Act of 
1844. For by that Act the currency manages itself, and 
all the Bank has to do is to comply with the law. 

In brief, Bank of England notes are a legal tender, 
except for debts due from the Bank, The Bank can issue 
$75,000,000 of notes against certain Government securi- 
ties in hand ; beyond that, notes can only be issued against 
gold and silver in the vaults. The Bank pays a large sum 
in gross to the Stamp-office for their notes, and never re- 
issues its notes, but cancels them on return. The Bank is 
really a private corporation, precisely as other banks are 
private corporations. But its extraordinary duties and 
privileges, which extend back nearly two hundred years, 
lift it entirely outside and beyond the pale of an ordinary 
corporation. The Bank undertakes the management of 
the national debt—that is, it is the depository of all the 
public balances, and it pays the quarterly interest on 
the debt, This functiou alone invests it with an official 
character at once strengthening and reassuring. If the 
Government trusts the Bank, it is becanse it is worthy to 
be trusted. Such is the natural reasoning. Then the 
Bank has become, because of its sem1-official character, the 
depository of the balances of all the other banking insti- 
tutions of London, and as the country banks keep their 
balances at some one of the London banks, it follows that 
the Bink of England is the depository of the balances of 
the entire country. 

It is easy to see how this state of things came abont, 
i the fact that the Buk was the financial agent of the 

overnment, everything flowed into its coffers, And as 





London is the money centre of the world and regulator of 
the world’s money marts, so it has become the clearing- 
house to foreign countries. The enormous payments by 
France to Germany, after the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war, were made through London, If a New York mer- 
chant purchases a cargo of teas in China, he must pay for 
it by billson London. All this enormous business is done 
through the Bank of England, in so far as the bank holds 
the money balances for the other institutions, 

You naturally ask if doubts do not arise lest in time of 
panic the Bank will fail to respond to the immense de- 
mands upon it, and go down in the genera] crash, as 
other great moneyed corporations have gone down, I 
answer, ‘‘No.” It h.s never been my lot to meet an 
Englishman who entertained the least fear about the Bank 


| of England. The English world have no more thonght of 


the possibility of the Bank’s failing than of the collapse of 
the English nation, And the idea seems to be fully 
shared by the Bank itself. ‘The credit of the Bank of 
England in danger !” said a distinguished English banker 
to me, during a great money crisis a few years ago; ‘just 
as much in danger as the national credit.” 

Another important item in illustrating the position of 
the Bank is what is termed the ‘Bank Reserve.” The 
general reader may be surprised to learn that the Bunk is 
not forced by any Act of Parliament to keep a reserve ; 
neither do the records of the Bank show any admitted 
duty in this respect. Yet the Bank does keep the sole 
bankivug reserve—in other words, the sole unused amount 
of cash, of any account, of the entire country. The other 
banking institutions discount, when they can, up to all 
their available meaus, relying on the Bank of England in 
case of money stringency or panic. And its banking de- 
partment is thus obliged to allow a large amonnt of its 
deposit funds, say from thirty to fifty per cent., to lie idle 
to meet emergencies, The result is, that of all the sound 
London banking institutions, the Bank of England de- 
clares the smallest dividend, averaging about eight p.r 
cent., while some of the joint stock banks declare divi- 
dends as high as twenty per cent. 

But in times of financial panic and crisis, when the 
whole country is convulsed, and other countries are in 
trouble and on the borders of financial ruin, what then is 
to save the Bank of England from destruction? I reply, 
** An order in Council,” by which the Bank is authorized 
to continue its discounts, issue notes for the same, not- 
withstanding the Act of 1844, which order contains an as- 
surance, if the law should be infringed, Government 
would ask Purliament for a bill of indemnity. Ino short, 
the English Government, as it did in days of yore, comes 
to the aid of its financial partner, the Bank of England, 
stands by it, permits it to issue notes to any amount in its 
discretion, declares the Bank shall suffer no penalty for e0 
doing, with this proviso, that the profits derived from the 
over-issue shall go to the credit of the Government. No 
marvel that it is asserted that the Bank cannot fail unless 
the nation goes into bankruptcy. 

Since Peel’s Act of 1844 the Bank of England, or, 
ratuer, the great commercial classes, in their own b+ half, 
have had occasion to invoke the intervention of G: 7ern- 
ment three times ; in 1847, in 1857, and in 1866; a d it 
may appear to us a little extraordinary, but direotly on 
the issuing of the “letter of license,” confidence was re- 
stored, and affairs b gan immediately to mend, 

If the Bank of England enjoys these extraordinary facil- 
ities daring exceptionally tronblous times in money mat- 
ters, it is only fair to add that it ext:nds during those 
same periods extraordinary assistance, At such a crisis it 
is very generally understood that the Bank never refuses 
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even at the moment of direst pressure, decline to loan on 
consols, it would create a monetary consternation, wholly 
irremediable, from one end of England to the other. 
Therefore, the Bank never refuses to lend money on con- 
sols, But it loans at a price, There are no usury laws io 
England, and the Bank rate varies with the demand and 
supply. 

I was in London during the memorable panic of 1866, 
when the Bank rate went up to ten per cant., and so 
continued for more than three months, I was in Lom- 
bard Street on the dreadful blue Monday of the 12th 
of May, when the run was made on various banks, es- 
pecially on the “limited liability” banks and companies, 
against which John Bull appeared to have a special spite, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Bank of England itself 
is by Act of Parliament a corporation of limited liability. 
These institutions were of recent origin, and in order to 
attract deposits from the old houses, offered a large rate of 
interest on funds left in their hands, These could find no 
legitimate employment in London to enable the new 
banks to keep faith with their constituents, so they were 
loaned out at a high rate of interest to further spec- 
ulative schemes abroad, such as Italian railways and irriga- 
tion companies, Belgian building companies, Russian 
schemes, American schemes, and other enterprises need- 
less to mention. When the inevitable crash came, these 
limited banks and companies hastened to the Bank 
of England for aid on securities such as I have de- 
scribed. The answer properly was, ‘‘ Not one shilling.” 
The limited companies went by the board, but it threat- 
ened to involve in the wreck the sound institutions, be- 
cause their depositors, seized with panic, now demanded 
the return of their cash. The Bank of England came 
promptly to the rescue of such institutions, and compa- 
nies which had, of course, undoubted securities to offer. 
And when the Bank had gone to the length of its legal 
tether, there came an order in council, permitting the 
Bank to keep on discounting. 

Here we are met with an important consideration. 
What as to the management of the institution which has 
been so entirely in the nation’s confidence? Has it never 
dabbled in politics, or been concerned in jobs, or in- 
dulged in rings, or succumbed to ‘‘ bossism”? It is natural 
that an American, especially a New Yorker, should ask 
the question. The answer is strictly, sternly in the nega- 
tive, It is true that in the earlier days of the Bank, and 
until after the year 1745, while the fortunes of the S:uarts 
were still hopeful, the Bank was, beyond all question, 
stanchly Whig in its politics, and was a tower of strength 
for the reigning dynasty. Now the Bank is absolutely 
non-political, owing allegiance of tho truest kind to the 
nation, whether the existing Government be Whig, Tory 
or Liberal. 

I do not mean to be understood that the wisdom of the 
Bank management is never called in question, On the 
contrary, it is discussed on all occasions, especially when 
the rate of interest is raised or lowered, and persons 
abound who criticise its operations perpetually, yet no one 
would think of uttering a whisper against the integrity of | 
those who direct its course or the honesty of its adminis- | 
tration, 

Who are these men who compose the corporation known | 
as the Governor and Company of the Bank of England ? 
How are they chosen, and by what rule selected ? The 
government of the Bink is made up of twenty-four direc- 
tors, exclusive of the Governor and the Deputy-governor, 
who are chosen from the directors, In fact, the board 
is self-electing. Tue custom is for one-third in number of 








the directors to go out of office every year, remain out one 
year, when they are subject to re-election. The new mem- 
bers elected are invariably young men. ‘These are selected 
with great care from the most promising members of the 
old-established firms in London, excluding the banks and 
banking-houses. no member of which can become a director 
in the Bank of England. It is said that little or no favor is 
shown in the selection, it being the honest desire of the 
directors to insure the future good management of the 
Bank, , It looks a little od1 to encounter a fresh, stylish- 
appearing young gentleman, still retaining the vivacity of 
youth, ani be told he is a Director of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Yet the young fellow has been selected with great 
care, with tho view to secure an efficient member twenty 

years later. It is managed in this way. I have remarked 

that a certain number of the directors go out every year. 

By a custom long established it is understood that it will 

be the young men who will voluntarily resign their posi- 

tion to be re-elected after the lapse of another year. In 

this way the younger members are for several years in a 

kind of training-school, which prepares them for a perma- 

nent seat at the boird later on. Tho result is that the 

directors are active business men connected with import- 

ant commercial firms in the city, who have become per- 

fectly familiar with their duties, and who are anxious to 

honorably discharge them, 

In ordivary ovurse a director will reach the position of 
Governor in about twenty years. He must first serve ag 
Deputy-governor ; both officers are elected for two years. 
The Governor, at the end of that period, takes again the 
position of director, and is succeeded by the Deputy- 
governor. The Governor is eligible for re-election, but he 
almost invariably falls back into the ranks at the end of 
one term. The position of Governor and Depaty is one of 
great labor and responsibility. They are expected to be 
constantly present at tha Bank; to pass on applications 
for advances out of the ordinary routine ; to carry on the 
almost incessant correspondence between the Bank and thie 
Government, and bring all necessary matters before the 
Board of Directors—in fact, generally, to manage the con- 
cerns of the institution. The Directors meet but once a 
week, and do not continue in session more than two 
hours—orJinarily from half-past eleven or twelve to half- 
past one. So fixed is this habit, that if the session should 
be prolonged considerably beyond the usual time, an in- 
cipient panic would be likely to take possession of the 
street. For it would at once be inferred that some 
change of importance was umer discussion, and persons 
would congregate about the doors of the Bank parlor to 
obtain the earliest information. The Bank is opon for 
business from nine to four. 

In these observations I have studiously avoided enter- 
ing on any of the numerous discussions touching the 
general policy of the Bank ; its modes and methods ; its 
manner of choosing directors, and many other points, that 
are habitually subjects of conversation and dispute among 
business-men in London; my object being, so far as I 
was able, to present to the reader a c'ear statement of 
what the Bink of England is, its general functions, its 
privileges, its duties and responsibilities, and its methods 
of administration, And I have endeavored to show that 
during the whole term of its existence—188 years—ita 
monetary interests have been completely entwined with 
the finances of the English Government, so that these are 
now 80 indissolubly united, in public estimation, that the 
Bank’s credit is never impsired, and indeed cannot be 
impaired without involving the credit of the nation itself. 

The history of the Bink has its romantic features, In 
which crime aud the eccentricities of the English vuaracter 
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are commingled. 
honesty of the employés have been very rare, and these of 


comparatively trifling extent. Tue great danger to which 


the Bank has always been exposed, and is still exposed, is | 


by the forgery of its notes. As it is the only Bank of 
issne in England, all that mechanical skill and canning 
can devise, sharpened by unscrupulous wit, has been 
directed to their successfal imitation. It appears’that the 
first forgery was undertaken in 1758, by Richard William 
Vanghan, a linen-draper of Stafford. Tue motive for the 
commission of the crime was an extraordinary one. 
Vanghan appears to 
have been a respect- 
able man, in easy 
circumstances, who 
was courting a 
young woman to 
whom he had made 
an exaggerated ac- 
count of his means, 
To corrobrate the 
assertion he wn- 
dertook, and by the 
aid of several skill- 
ful workmen, com- 
pleted the task of 
forging # consider- 
able amount of the 








notes, which he 
deposited in her 
hands. He was be- 


trayed by one of 
his accomplices and 
brought to punish 
ment. 

This forgery 
showed with what 
ease «the Bank’s 
notes could be 
counterfeited, and 
Vaughan’s crime 
was followed by a 
large number of 
forgeries, which 
the penalty of capi- 
tal puvishment did 
not appear in the 
least te prevent. It 
was not, however, 
till twenty-five 
years later that 
bank forgeries on 
an immense scale 
were perpetrated. 
The most astound- 
ing of these was 
committed by an 
odd, grotesque scamp known as “Old Patch,” so called 
from his favorite disguise. He was the soa of an old- 
clothes dealer, and had kept a lottery office, had been stock 
broker and gambler, and at one period partuer in a brew- 
ery with Foote, tne celebrated comedian. By a long 
series of forgeries he secured from the Bank a sum of 
more than a million of doliars, ‘Old Patch” manufac- 
tured his own paper, made his own i k, and with a private 
press worked «ft his own notes. It is said his dixgnises 
were Aumerous and perfect. His servants, or boys hired 
from the streets, al ways presented the furged notes, When 
arrested he hung himself in his cell. 








Within the Bank the instances of dis- | 





THE WEIGHING-OFFICE IN THE BANK. 


But the most extensive forgeries on the Bunk were 
| perpetrated in 1824 by the notorious Fauntleroy, the 
| banker, by which the Bank of England lost nearly 
$2,000,000. Fauntleroy was convicted, and hung at New- 
gate. His banking-house was in Berners Street. Ho 
| lived on ascale of extravagant Inxury. He forged powers 
of attorney to enable him to sell out the stock deposited 
with him by his constituents, which the Bank bad to make 
| good. In a private desk was found a complete list of his 
| forgeries, ending with these words, ‘‘The Bank first 
| began to refuse our acceptances, thereby destroying the 
credit of our house. 
The Bank - sholl 
smart for it.” 

In the early part 
of the century there 
was a constant vis- 
itor to the Bank 
who gained the 
sobriquet of tho 
“White Lady of 
Threadneedle 
Street.” She was 
said to be the sister 
of a poor young 
clerk who had 
forged the signa- 
ture to a transfer 
warrant, and who 
was hung for the 
crime, Her mind 
became affected by 
the terrible catas- 
trophe, and every 
day at noon she 
would come to tlie 
pay-counter of the 
Bank to ask a never- 
varying question: 
“Is my _ brother, 
Mr. Frederick, here 
to-day?” The ir- 
variable answer 
would be, ‘No, 
miss, not to-day.” 
**Give my love to 
him when he re- 
turns,” she would 
reply. ‘TI will call 
to-morrow.” 

The losses of the 
Bank by forgeries 
are always consid- 
erable. In 1820, 
352 persons were 
convicted, at great 
expense, of forging 
small notes, and for years the yearly losses by the Bank 

were estimated at $200,000, 

About forty years ago one of the most dangerous 
forgeries of bank-notes was put in circulation, It had 
been for a considerable period the habit of the Bank to 
have everything connected with the making and issuing 
of their notes carried on within the Bunk building, 
except the manfacture of the bauk-note paper, which has 
now for about a centary been made by the same house. 
A qnantity of this paper was stolen fro the manufactory. 
At that time it was the habit to show strangers who were 
respectably introduced over nearly all the building. The 
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forgers had taken advantage of this, and had stadied 
with care the printing arrangements and machinery, #0 
that when the forged notes were put in circulation it was 
almost impossible to detect them. It was only by tue 
difference in the ink that one familiar with the matter 
might discover the false token. Since this forgery per- 
sons have been admitted only to the general rooms unless 
through the introduction of a Bank director, The Bank 
depends on the perfection of the bank-note paper and of 
the ink to protect it against forgery. The paper is really 
amarvel, Tested by the touch, it gives out a crisp, cruck- 
ling sound unlike any other paper. The color is white, 
without any tint whatever, but like no other white, either 
in p«per or pulp. It is so thin when printed that erasures 
are exceedingly difficult ; yet it is so strong that a siz-d leaf 
will support fifty pounds weight without tearing ; yet the 
weight of the fibre of which it consists is but eighteen and 
a half grains. The ink may be called perfeciPand of ab- 
solute blackness, It is made from ‘‘ Frankfort Black,” 
which is composed of the charcoal of the tendrils and 
husks of the German grape, ground with linseed oil, As 
to the execution of the note, it is second-rate, The face 
of the note consists of writing, engraving, and a vig- 
mette executed in the usual way, and of certain figures 
and letters, impressed by projecting types like common 
printing or wood-engraving. The signatures are also 
printed. The whole is of positively inferior workman- 
ship, and easy of imitation. 

Anecdotes about bank-notes abound without number. 
£xtraordinary instances of hoarding, of careless losing, of 
odd dispositions made of them by eccentris people, of 
strange robberies and marvelous thefts, are recorded, but 
they would apply with equal adaptation to notes of any 
other important bank, and should scarcely find a place in 
this article, 

I have already stated that the bank never reissues a 
note, but cancels it after presentation for gold. Once—it 
ves in my youth—I made the personal experiment of 
getting a Bank of England note csshed at the “ pay- 
counter.” It was on my first visit to Europe, and the 
effort was from sheer curiosity. I could readily have 
obtained gold for the note without being accessory to its 
destraction, but I wanted to witness the operation. 
Solitary and alone, I walked boldly through the portal, 
and after considerable inquiry presented my note of £50 
at the place designated. The clerk took it, examined it 
like a detective, then requested me to write my name and 
London address on the buck. That done, he stamped it, 
and directed me to present it at another locality Which he 
pointed out. I marched to the spot, feeling as if I was 
guilty of something culpable and in danger of arrest. 
The second clerk took the note, and in a rapid way tore 
off one corner of it, where the signature was; and having 
thus mutilated te document, he sent me with it on my 
journey to another counter, where it proved my labors 
were to terminate. It was the ‘‘pay-counter.” I pre- 
sented the note; the clerk scarcely glanced at it, but 
seizing @ miniature copper sliovel, he loaded it from the 
pile of sovereigns before him, which he threw into one o' 
the balances of a finely-poliehed pair of scales, having 
fist placed a weight in the other side, and in about two 
seconds the gold was poured ont to me, and the transac- 
tion closed. It is needlees to add that in counting it I 
found the tally of fifty sovereigns accurate. The £50 note 
was, of course, filed away, to be burned at the expiration 
of 8 ven years, 

Not very long since I made en extensive and thorough 
tour over the Bank of England. I was indebted for the 
Opportunity to the cou:tesy of one of the Bauk directors. 





I had the privilege of taking with me a young Miss, » 
near relative, then enjoying her vacation from boaiding. 
school, and who beheld everything with eyes of wonder. 
I had visited the Bank several times within a period of 
se\eral years, but I was to see everything on this occasion 
with the fresh feelings of my com; anion, 

Entering the portal in Threadueedle Street we passed 
along the high arched way into the fine court, from which 
steps on either side (east and west) lead to different 
parts of the establishment. Our first visit was to the 
bullion vaults. This is a large cellar where are piled 
ingots of gold and of silver, and foreign gold coin, Our 
attention was directed to a large amount of double eagles, 
(U. 8. $20 gold pieces) which were to be melted up and 
coined into sovereigns. In this department we witnessed 
the operation of the self-acting weighing machine. All 
the sovereigns sent in from the banking-houses are brought 
here to pass the ordeal of this marvelous piece of machin- 
ery. It consists of a small longitudinal brass box, the 
woiks of which are impelled by steam, and which tells 
with unerring precision what sovereigns are of standard 
weight and what are light, and of its own accord separates 
the one from the other. It is done in this way: There is 
a half section of a narrow tube, which is exactly large 
enough to hold a sovereign placed in it edgewise, and long 
enough to hold just 200 sovereigns plac-d closely in that 
position, one against the other. The little trough thus 
charged is fixed slopingly upon the machine over a small 
delicate platform, which really is a balance, The coin 
pushed gently forward by the weight of the coins behind 
it fulls on this balance and presses it down. It is hero 
that the delicate and ingenious mechanism of the contriv- 
ance displays itself. On each side of the small ,balance, 
but at different elevations, are two little hammers which 
move by steam backward and forward at exact intervals. 
If the sovereign be of full weight, the balance sinks too 
low for the upper hammer to hit it, but the lower ono 
strikes it, and it falls into a receiver at the left. If tho 
sovereign be light the upper hammer hits it and it falls 
into a receiver at the right. The machine disposes of 
thirty-three sovereignsin a minute. The light sovereigns 
are mutilated by another machine, then weighed in a 
lump and sent to the mint to be recoined, The defi- 
ciency is of course charged to the person from whom the 
light weights are received, The credit of the invention 
belongs to Mr. Cotton, a former Governor of the Buak. 

From the bullion vaults we proceeded through tho 
rooms where are carried on the more ordinary occupations 
of the Bank. We visited a fairly large and well-selected 
library, for the use of the clerks of the establishment, and 
were told there were about 1,500 employed on the prem- 
ises —fifty -four was the number first employed—and that 
the lowest salary paid is $250 a year, while the promotion 
is regular and progressive, The Bank pays out in salaries 
over a million and a half dollars per annum. 

We were now introduced to the printing-room, and al- 
lowed to witness the workings of some marvelous machin- 
ery, invented by John Oldham, in 1840, by which the bank- 
notes are printed and numbered with unerring precision 
from one to 100,000. This is accompanied by an ingenious 
system of registration and checks, so as to record every: 
thing that every part of the machine is doing at anv mo 
ment, which would render fraud on the part of anv of the 
artisans impossible, Emerging from the printing-« fe, we 
next passed through some long, narrow corridors, culled, 
certainly with grim pleasantry, the ‘‘ Bink-note Library,” 
but which I should term the ‘‘ Bank-note Catacombs.” For 
here are deposited all the paid and canceled bank-notes 
which have not yet served the seven years’ term which 
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‘precedes final destruction, After that period they are 
submitted to the process of fire, by which all evidence of 
transactions in their lifetime would appear to be obliter- 
ated. In another room there were exhibited to us various 
curious relics in the way of notes. The famous canceled 
million-pound note was shown to us framed. A note was 
produced for £25 which had remained in circulation for 
111 years, and another note, to which I have before al- 
luded, as among the first issues of the Bank, and which 
had been paid by installments, as appeared on the back, 
during the troublous period almost immediately succeed- 





ing the Bank’s going into operation. I ought not to omit 
the Bank Album, in which I took less interest, in which 
are bound up a large number of £1,000 checks of dis- 


1. Nightly watch. 

2,2. secretary’s office 
and roow, 

3. Chiet accountant’s 
parlor. 

4. Secretary’s house. 

5. Power of attorney’s 
office, 

6. Private rooms, 

branch banks office. 
7. Deputy accountant’s 


13. Officers’ rooms. 

14. Three per cent,or 314 
per cent,transter, 

15. Rotunda or dividend 
pay office. 

16. Buliion office, 

17, Pay hall, 

18, Check ot!'ce, 

19. Servants’ room, 

20. Coffee room. 

21, Discount office. 





office. 
8. Chief avcountant’s, 
9 Chief cashier's, 
10. Governor’s room, 
1L. Deputy Governor's. 
12,12, Committee rooms. 


22. Open couris§ for 
light, s 

23. Passages, lobbies, * 
eu. 

4, Waiting room. 

26. Chancery oflices, 
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Princes-street 


tinguished Englishmen, but among whom poverty-stricken 
geniuses were not included. 

At this point in our journey there was a halt, Our 
visit happened on the day of a directors’ meeting, and we 
could not go into the Bank parlor until it was over. 
There was a brief conference between the young gentleman 
who accompanied us on the part-of our friend the Bank 
director, and the serious but amiable individual who at 
this period acted as guide, I ought to say wo had 
changed conductors two or three times. The result of 
the conference was that another individual appexred on 
the scene. He was elderly, suturnine, and seemed to be 
resting under a sense of great responsibility. He saluted 
us gravely. We quitted the onriosity-room, tarned a 
corner and came to a very solid iron door, to reach which 
reqnired an ascent of two or three steps, Onr conductor 
produced a key and unlocked the door, at least as far as 


; Chi 
Cashiers 
. 9 


the effort would go. Tho cther thereupon brought a key 
from his pocket, and in his turn applied it, when the 
door was opened, and we passed through. Then both 
gentlemen locked the door carefully on the inside, each 
pocketing his key, We found ourselves in a rather small 
high room, filled on all sides with cases divided into com- 
partments, but there was apparently nothing worthy of 
attention in it. “ 

“You have witnessed the intermediate process,” said 
our conductor. ‘You are ‘now in the room where the 
perfected bank-notes are kept. These are all ready to 
issue.” The grave, saturnine man had not spoken. He 
now went to one of the compartments, and extracting a 
quantity of notes, approacued my daughter—for such 
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was the relation of the young school Miss to me—and 
deposited them in her arms, ‘You bave now, Miss, in 
your possession over a million sterling,” he remarked, 
with an air of tremendous solemnity. Then a grim smile 
broke over his features, as he added : ‘If you could only 
get out of the room with them da ‘ 
I confess to a feeling of suffocation from s sense ef the 
bare possibility of such @ thing, and it was with a sensa- 
tion of genuine relief that I descended to the area below. 
The meeting of directors had just broken UP, and we 
passed through the magnificent Bank parlor into the 
court, and went along the arched passage to the street. 
As I stood once more upon the sidewalk, with the healthy 
turmoil and confnsion of the city confronting me, I re- 
called the lines of Virgil as he gives safo conduct to his 
hero into the open air, after his — to oe regions beyond 


the Styx. * . 








THE ROYAL BENGAL’S LAST DASH. 


THE ACCOUNTANT'S OFFICE, BANK OF ENGLAND.— SEE PAGE 641, 


I close this article by a quotation from a speech of the 
late Sir Francis Baring, in which he utters the following 
encomium on the Bank of England, The financial ability 
of Mr. Baring, and the position he occupied as the head of 
the gr-at commercial house of Baring Brothers & Co., 
give an additional weight t» his judgments on such a sub- 
ject. ‘*Tne Bank of England,” he says, “is to the 
agriculture, commerceand fivance of Great Britain a sun, 
and tue circulation of so many millions of its paper is the 
basis on which its convenience, property and safety have 
hitherto rested,” 

This statement I will supplement by saying that Eng- 
land, nearly 200 years ago, created a monetary institution, 
and has so intimately incorporated it with its own finan- 
cial fuuctions and existence that the prosperity of the one 


becomes the prosperity of the other, and the disaster of 
the one insures tue disaster of the other. The credit of 
England end the credit of the Bank of England are con- 
vertible terms. 


THE ROYAL BENGAL’S LAST DASH, 


**Get leave from the colonel and come out. We are going to 
pot tigers on the 15th vf October. If you leave by the P. and 0. 
steamer next after receipt of this, you will, as the Yankees say, 
*be on time.’ Hang your grouse and partridge and ; heasart. 
Tiger-hunting is the champagne of hunting. You cun be buck in 
time for the first meet of the Pytchly and Quorn.” 


Tus extract is from a letter written to me by my oldest 
brother, Sir Jonn Cuarles Perey Wyndham Byng, who is 
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-attached as extra aid-de-camp to the Viceroy of India, the 
Ear! ot Ripon, 

lam Wybert Byng, a lieutenant in the Fusilier Guards, 
and, up to the date ot my experience in Iudia, had never 
pulled a trigger on any game joitier than a stag, 

Iam 4 rattling goou shot, I may say that without any 
affectation, and 1 bowled over a ten-tyner in Mar Forest 
last season, which the Prince of Wales missed—and he is 
no end of a shot—while I had just a snap pop between two 
boulders, not more than a foot separating tuem, 

My brother’s letter tilled me with an intense longing to 
go in for higher 
quarry than the red 
deer in Lord Fite’s 
preserves, and I re- 
solved to take an 
innings in India, 

My colonel, Lord 
Oglethorpe, an aw- 
fully good fellow— 
he was the man 
who slated four 
Russians with the 
pole of an artillery- 
wagon at Inkerman 
—instantly accord- 
ed mo leave. 

* Byng,” he said, 
“avoid two things 
in India — cham- 
pagne and filirta- 
tion. 
dangerous as the 
other. Both excite 
—one leads to dys- 
pepsia, the other 
to matrimony; of 
the two, choose the 
former. Send the 
mess & couple of 
tiger-skins, and for- 
ward the claws to 
be mounted by 
Storr & Mortimer, 
as scarf-pins for 
your brother offi- 
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cers. Be a good 
boy. Don’t play 
baccarat on the 


trip out for any- 
thing over a sover- 
eign or two, and 
avoid écarlé with 
half-pay majors.” 

I need not detail 
my tripout. Suffice 
it to say I caught 
the P. and O. boat at Brindisi~went through the Suez 
Canal, and struck Bombay in time, and was decanted at 
the Government House, Calcutta, on the evening of the 
12th, where I put up as the guest of His Excellency’s | 
extra aide-de-camp. 

Being mindful of my colonel’s advice, I attended a| 
dance, my heart incased in steel-riveted armor, and, by | 
Jove! it is just as well I did so, for a very piquant young 
lady, a niece of Lady Ripon, chaffed me so horribly about 
my tiger-potting, that I was within an ace of—well, falling 
in love, 

I am only twenty-two, but, by Jove! a fellow is not ¢ 
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case-hardened at twenty-two, though little Bureacres of 
Ours defies any womun that ever yet was Invented, and he 
is only eighteen. 

My brotner seemed to be awfully well up in tiger, and 
talked tiger like a book. 

“The streogth of the brute,” he said, ‘is prodigious, 
By a single cuff ot his great forepaw he will break the 
skull of an ox as easily as you or L could smash a goose- 
berry, and then taking his prey by the neck, will 
straighten bis muscles and march off at a hali-trot, with 
only the noots anu tail of the defunct animal trailing on the 


ground, Old Col- 
onel Liveling, here, 
who has potted 
more tigers, Wy- 
bert, than any man 
in India, says that 
he knew of a case 
where a _ buftalo, 
belonging to a 
peasant, having got 
helplessly tixed in 
& swamp, its owner 
went to seek assist- 
ance of his neigh- 
bors to drag it out. 
While he was gone, 
however, a tiger 
visited the spot, 
and unceremoni- 
ously slew und drew 
the buffalo out of 
the mire, and had 
just got it carefully 
over his shoulders 
preparatory to trot- 
ting home, when 
the herdsmen and 
Liveling came up. 
This buffalo, which 
weighed more than 
a thousand pounds, 
had its skull frac- 
tured, and its body 
nearly emptied of 
blood.” 

My brother also 
said : ‘‘ The natural 
supposition is that 
so large and _ bril- 
liant an animal 
must be always con- 
spicuous, and an 
easy mark for the 
hunter; but I tell 
you what, sir, the 
Asiatic verdure 80 
nearly assimilates to the tiger's gaudy coat, the enn 
stripings so perfectly harmonize with the -_ = “a +i 
grass among which the tiger loves to a 
and fur are indistinguishable. Besides roan — 
beggar possesses the power Of RN uk toad 
drawing in his breath, till his body shrinks to such sma) 
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dimensions as frequently to deceive the ey 
; 22 
wary shikarry. ae ede 
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yer an so well up in tiger - 
ws ca np a book! Well, we started 


! he speaks just like fom, we ; 
; a shooting-box of the Viceroy —_ at 
where all the dimond 


By Jove 
for Hyderasalaran, 
six hundred miles distant, 
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necessary to tackling a tiger were in readiness. The shoot- 
ing-box was awfully comfortubie, gotten up 10 Oriental 
luxury, the bungalow being op:n on all sides, with wide 
verandas, and filled with the most gorgeous tropical 
flowers, ; 

We were sitting over our claret, some of Lord Lytton’s, 
by-the-by—a ’54—when a scout was reported as in waiting, 
and Bob Hil, of the Grays, who spoke Hindoostanee like 
like a bird, ted him in and interrogated Lim. 

“Near Botta Singaram, one village two coss (four miles) 
off, they got one burra bagh (big tiger), who kill plenty 
wen, sihib, He ate old woman yester!ay. Bet shylan 
ky, sabib (he is a great devil, sir), for though all shikarry 
wen and village people plenty, plenty, looking, never find. 
When all come home, tiger go kill one man. JVooburra 
chor, hy (he is a very great thief, sir).” 

This was what the turbaned scout had to say for himself, 
and inquiry more than substantiated the accusations made 
against the terrible burra bagh—that not only was he a 
great thief, but a wholesale murderer to boot ; that lurk- 
ing amongst the dense brushwood that skirted the high- 
way, he had, within the last six months, seized and 
devoured forty of the inhabitants, amongst whom were 
vizteen running postmen. 

In India, where there is no dawk, the letters are carried 
in leather bags on men’s shoulders, who are relieved every 
five miles. 

Over and over again he had snatched off the ocattle- 
watchers, leaving the cattle undisturbed ; and it was little 





use in secking him, as he never remained two nights at 
the same place, 

Our old shikarry was, however, of another opinion, 
aad we resolved to go for that man-eater upon the follow- 
ing morning. 

The tiger can only be hunted in the hot months, be- 
cause the grass in the jungle is too thick at any other time 
of the year; and, phew! it was warm that night! I 
shall never forget it. Though the punkahs were going, 
it was merely hot air that they were pumping in on us. 

We did the “swell” thing, of course, and hunted on 
slephants, the usual mode in the Bengal Presidency, 
What is done is this: A howdah is fixed on the back of 
the elephant, and on it sits the hunter, beside him the 
shikarry, with the spare loaded guns, ready to hand them 
over when required. A mahouwt or driver, armed with a | 
stick shod with steel, is placed on the elephant’s neck. 
this fellow guides the brute with his prod, and the sports- 
men shoot from the howdah. ' 

The tiger is beaten up, and driven out of the cover by 
a line of elephants, or a numerous body of native beaters. | 

A man, if shooting from the howdah, takes his chance 
of getting shot by the fact of the animal being turned up 
in that part of the line assigned to his station 

{t is also usual to post the different elephants bearing | 
the sportsmen at certain places where it is likely that the | 
animal, driven in that direction by the beaters, will break 
cover, The tiger usually emerges from the cover at a slow | 
pace, affording an excellent shot; but, if only wounded at 
ihe first discharge, returns to the cover, and must then be 
imsmediately followed up, or it may escape by breaking | 
through the lines of the beaters, most probably injuring 
some of their number, and run off before intercepted, If | 
wounded severely, or brought to bay, it crouches until | 
the elephant approaches sufficiently near, and then, if not 
previously disabled, it makes its charge or spring, on the 
occupants of the howdah, 

.“* Now Wyburt,” eaid my brother to me, “if the tiger 
springsat the howdah, be as cool as a brand y-and-soda,” 

It was at daybreak that we met in the compound, an] 








found the elephants surrounded by a gesticulating, excited 
crowd of natives, all madly eager for the fray, but nota 
few in superstitious dread of the burra bagh. 

Our party consisted of six elephants, and beaters, and 
runners, and syces, and the Lord only knows how many 
nondescripts besides. I, being a green hand, was allotted 
a sleepy old elephant, for much depends upon this animal, 
as it is not uncommon for the brute, especially if young 
and inexperienced, to take fright, and dash wildly off 
through the jungle—a proceeding fraught with danger for 
those on its back, for an elephant, when once started on 
its mad career, and out of the control of its mahout or 
driver, is a beast most difficult to check, and its riders 
run the risk of being jerked out of the howhah violently 
on the ground, or having their heads dashed against the 
boughs of any trees that stand in the way. 

My brute, as I said, was a steady old chap, as was also 
the shikarry who was told off to ocoupy the howdah with 
me. The mahout was a man of experience and judgment. 

My brother had an elephant, so had Bob Hill, and the 
other three were severally allotted to Colonel Knipe, of 
the Tenth Hussars, Mr. Crowder, private secretary of the 
Viceroy, and a colonial swell, the rajah of something or 
other—I can’t recollect the name, but I wish I had the 
pearl in his turban to present to—well, I won’t mention 
her here. 

After an hour’s riding we halted for ihubler, or intelli- 
gence, and for a bowl of mangoe-food, made from the 
fruit of the trees growing above our heads, This dis- 
posed of, and the pleasant after-breakfast Manilla smoked, 
we considered it time to prepare for business, and accord- 
ingly exchanged our light, cool costume for one more 
adapted to junglework. 

The suits of all—except that of the rajah—from puqyree 
to shoes, were dyed a russet-brown, of a shade to match as 
nearly as possible the color of the dried jungle. Each of 
us had buckled round his waist, within the coat, a broad 
yellow belt, made from the soft, pliable skin of the 
sambre, To this belt were affixed little’ pouches contain- 
ing bullet and patches, Ashort hunting-knife also hung 
in its sheath on the left side. 

As the morning waxed old, the comparison and hand- 
ling of the weapons, all prepared for action, afforded less 
satisfaction than had been the case when they were first 
brought from their cases and put together. Cartridges 
were counted, and Bob Hill translated the last cautionary 
words of the old shikarry ere the //ubber should arrive. 

I was awfully fidgety and excited, and even my brother 
was beginning to feel a little anxious, when a party of 
three or four men, striding rapidly along, made their 
appearance, breaking into a trot as they approached, 
and salaaming as they came up to the sahibs, 

In repl7 to Bob Hill’s interrogatories, one of them, tho 
most intelligent, stated that they had marked down a 
tiger at a little river about a mile off, and that we were 
to bring lots of fireworks, I should mention that fire- 
works are most useful auxiliaries in forcing a tiger from 
thick patches of jungle, rocks and other lairs, to approach 
which very closely would be dangerous for the beaters, 

We were soon stirring, and the road, crossing here and 
there several patches of cultivated land, led for the most 
part through thickish jungle, in nearly an opposite direc- 
tion to the hills, 

It was with a grunt of assent and approval from several 
of the bystanders—as we struck a miserable village, some 


| of whose residents were staring open-mouthed at tho 


Englishmen—that a native made his report—how a tiger 
was then lying in a thick patch of jow (bastard cypress), 
which prew plentifully in the bed of the adjoining river. 
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Before he had concluded, several of the most prominent 
chimed in with excited exclamations, being probably 
those who had themselves seen, or assisted in tracking, 
the tiger. 

We consulted amongst ourselves, and after a council of 
war ordered the beaters to betake themselves silently and 
by circuitons paths to the furthest extremity of the patch 
of jungle, while we, with the elephants, slowly proceeded 
straight through the tawny grasses* and some of the most 
intelligent of our following were iustructed to climb dak- 
trees, and to telegraph by regulated signals. 

In a short time a prolonged yell broke on the previous 
stillness, This was accompanied by the beating of tom- 
toms and the banging of other discordant instruments ; a 
dropping fire, too, was kept up from several old match- 
locks, to the carriers of which coarse-grained native 
powder had been distributed beforehand for blank firing. 

Altogether, it would be a very sound-sleeping tiger 
whose repose could continue with so much noise abroad, 
and we watched with straining senses for some intimation 
of his presence. ew 

My heart was beating awfully fast : never did it beat so 
fast save when I popped—but I will not mention her 
name here, I have to deal with tigers, not lovely but 
perfidious girls. 

The beaters beat up to the level of the position occu- 
pied by me, and opposite a particularly thick patch. 

This, too, was beaten round without success, But 
whether the old shikarry smelt tiger, or some other sense 
for which I have no name conveyed to his practiced intel- 
ligence—as frequently appears to be the case—an impres- 
sion that the tiger was there, I cannot say. But he was 
evidently not satisfied, and ordered the patch to be beaten 
through more closely, 

Violent gesticulations and only partially suppressed 
howls of excitement from one of the lookouts in the trees 
announced that the old shikarry’s acuteness had not 
deceived him, 

Though the man elongated his skinny arm and finger 
to the utmost, and pointed to a certain part of the cover, 
the game remained invisible to the hunters; and it shortly 
appeared to have passed from the fellow’s observation, as 
he ceased his movements, and contented himself with 
peering through the leaves of the tree in which he was 
posted, 

Suddenly a great cry arose, as, with a loud roar, an 
enormous tiger—a Royal Bengal—started into full view. 

“Fire, Wybert!” cried my brother, and I instantly let 
drive, 

The bullet told, evidently behind, for the beast, pulling 
up his headlong career, performed a regular waltz, partly 
rose on his hind legs, springing round several times, as if 
to get at the wound, roaring with full tiger power during 
this gymnastic performance. But Bob Hill’s rifle warned 
him of the propinquity of danger, and I again let him 
have a one-er. 

“Well done, Wybert, old fellow—well shot!” Bob Hill 
had shouted when the first bullet told. ‘‘Just stopped 
in time.” 

‘Same to you!” as Bob let fly. ‘ There’s another for 
his nob.” 

** By Jove! he’s coming at us |” 

The words had scarcely escaped Hill's lips when the 
tiger came bounding across the patches, making straight 
for my elephant, the makout of which was becoming lead- 
white from terror. 

“Steady, and don’t fire till you see the whites of his 
eyes!” roared my brother, as the honor of potting the 
brute came to me, 





He made one leap! Such a leap! I did not think it 
possible for any animal, ‘barring a bird,” to do it, and 
landed right on my elephant’s head. 

I was as cool as a cabbage-leaf on a frosty morning, 
although my heart did beat like a nasmyth hammer, and 
waiting until I did see the whites of his eyes, I let him 
have both barrels—right and left, 

He rolled off my eleophant—dead ! 

“Well done!” cried Hill. “By Jove! you gamely 
withstood a Royal Bengal’s last dash !” 


EFFECTS OF ODORS ON MILK, 


Upon this question Professor Arnold, in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Dairyman,” says: ‘‘The London Milk: Journal cites 
instances where milk that has stood a short time in the pre- 
sence of persons sick with typhoid fever, or been handled 
by parties before fully recovered from the smallpox, has 
spread these diseases as effectually as if the person them- 
selves had been present. Scarlatina, measles and other 
contageous diseases have been spread in the same way. The 
peculiar smell of a cellar is indelibly impressed upon all 
the butter made from milk standing in it. A few puffs 
from a pipe or a cigar will scent all the milk in the room, 
and a smoking lamp will soon do the same, A pail of 
milk standing ten minutes where it will take the scent of 
a strong smelling stable, or any other offensive odor, will 
imbibe a taint that will never leave it, A maker of gilt- 
edged butter objects to cooling warm milk in the room 
where his milk stands for the cream to rise, because he 
says the odor escaping from the new milk while cooling is 
taken in by the other milk and retained, to the injury of 
his butter. This may seem like descending to little 
things, but it must be remembered that it is the sum of 
such little things that determines whether the products of 
the dairy are to be sold at cost or below, or as a high- 
priced luxury. If milk is to be converted into an article 
of the latter class, it must be handled and kept in clean 
and sweet vessels, and must stand in pure fresh air, such 
as would be desirable and healthy for people to breathe.” 


= me = 


Woman’s Marriace.—When & woman marries, she 
realizes that, in order to reach lofty heights in wife and 
motherhood, she must sacrifice lesser aims. She must be 
willing to lay aside the delightful occupations which have 
made her girlhood pleasant ; slfe must know from the hour 
when her baby is laid in the little cradle, dressed with 
loving forethought, to that darker hour when the mature 
man lies down in his last sleep, that she will give full 
meaning to the words ‘constant care,” that her mind, once 
fettered, will be at liberty no more, but is ‘bound by ties 
stronger than life or death to those who have come to her 
from out the great unknown. 


Tuere are times enough for speeci—times when silence 
is false, cowardly, treacherous. To know when to be 
silent, and how to be silent, neither defiantly nor artfully, 
but gently, truly and strongly, a silence of the mouth un- 
contradicted by look of the face or thought of the heart— 
this is one of the finest of the fine arts, one of the most 
beautiful of the beauties of hcliness, 


Tue best part of man’s life isin the world of bis natural 
affections ; and that realm has laws of its own that neither 
know nor heed king, legislutures, or congresses, and are 
deaf even to the voices of shouting popular majorities, but 
heed and obey rather the gentle voice cf woman and the 
ery of helpless and feeble childhood. 
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Onz day during the Revolution, an officer, not dressed | officer ; **T did not know that ;” and raising his hat in 
in uuilorm, was passing on horseback by some military | solemn mockery, he continued : “I ask your pardon, Mr, 
works that were being prepared by a smail squad of | Corporal.” He dismounted from his horse, threw off his 
soldiers, and he found the leader of the party merely | coat, and not until he was tired out with sheer hard work 
stauding by and looking on at the operations, which were | did the stranger cease to render his assistance to the 
being carried on with difficulty, owing to the small | squad; and then, turniog round to the corporal, he said : 
number of men. The officer, seeing the state of affairs, | ‘‘ Mr. Corporal, when you have another such job as this, 
aud that assistance was much needed, inquired of the man | and have not men enough, send for George Washington, 
wuy he did not render a little aid instead of only standing | and he will come and help you a second time.” And, to 
idle. ‘Lhe latter in great astonishment turned round, itis | the utter amazement of tue poor corporal, he found that 
said, *‘ with all the pomp of an emperor,” and replied : | the unknown officer who had addressed him was indeed no 
“Sir, I am a corporal!” ‘You are, are you ?” said the ! other than his own commander-in-chief. 
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A NIGHT AT THE “SCALA, 


A NIGHT AT THE “SCALA.” 


By OscAR ZURICH. 


Tr was the third day of the Carnival at Milan, 
1836. Donizetti’s immortal masterpieces, ‘‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” had been performed for the 
first time at the San Carlo, in Naples, a few 
months previous, and was then making its tri- 
umphal tour throughont Italy. 

Tho genius of Bergamo’s sweet bard had 
attained its culminating point. ‘Fra poco” 
and the stupendous magnificence of the septelle 
had electrified the entire musical world, and 
even the star of Rossini had been eclipsed by 
the incredible success of the younger composer. 

Milan was in an uproar ; tho streets, squares 
and arcades were illuminated a giorno; the 
cathedral in marble majesty glittered beneath 
the glare of innumerable lanterns, while the 
joyous quip and laughter of sixty thousand 
pleasnre-seekers made the old narrow streets 
ring and echo again; and the ‘‘ Scala,” ablaze 
with glory, had placed before the entrance, in 
letters of flame, the magic word ‘‘ Lucia !” 

No wonder the crowd hastened thither ; for 
eighty lire you could not have obtained a seat! 

Vol. XIV., No, 6—42. 
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‘*A WILD THRILL OF HORROR CAME OVER ME, AND I FELL SENSELESS,”’ 
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It was the third representation —tho third only—and 
fame, beauty or gold could not have forced an entrance! 
It was now six o'clock ; the pit and gallery, boxes and 
stalls of the immense theatre were crowded to suffoca- 
Four thonsand eager people—four thousand anx- 
ious, soulful Itelians—were waiting with subdued frenzy 
tor the curtain to rise, 

The nobility of Lombody graced the boxes, the poli- 


tion, 


tical celebrities of the city crowded the passages, all the 
élite of the ert-loving town had flocked thither. 

The heat was stifling ; at half-past six the overture 
began. The immease throng was silenced at the first 
wave of the couductor’s baton. Was it not to hear the 
last and the most admirable of Donizetti's operas? Had 


not the Neapolitan papers been devoured with avid eyes ? 
Vas it not to hear the songs over which Italy was raving ? 
Aud last, but not least, was it not to applaud the beaute- 
ous prima donna, Alfieri, who had achieved such a colossal 

iccess he two previous nights ?—their favorite—their 
:dol—the divine Alfieri! who had sung for seven consccu- 
tive seasons in Milan, alike renowned for her consummate 
art, her beauty, and her unrivaled voica! Ah! how the 
audience was moved |—how it trembled with expectant 
ecstasy |—the curtain rose. 

The hunter’s chorus was listened to with religious atten- 
the baritone’s song and cabaletta which follow 
caused but a siight impression, in spite of their veritable 
cxcellence, and the shifting of the scene to the park where 
Lucia makes her first, appearance was welcomed with a 
hushed. murmur of delight. 

A frail,white-robed femal: form advanced toward the 
tootligits; her eyes -were cast down, and she moved 
elowly near the prompter’s box. There she stood still, 
raised Ler eyes and gazed full upon the audience. 

A howl of auger and disappointment arose from the 
crowded house, 

** Non é Alfieri 1” (She is not Alfieri !).was echoed on all 
sides ; groaus, hissing and stamping of feet drowned tue 
orchestra. Some.vociferously.cried out, ‘* Basta! basta! 
we want Alfieri !” 


tion ; 


appeared not in the least disconcerted, aud walked leisurely 
around the stage during the uproar. 

A man peeped out from the side-scenes. 
director. 

** Who is that woman ?” he assed. “It is not Alfieri !” 

** No one saw her enter,’ was the reply. 

Again the conductor raised his baton; the unknown 
prima donna seeme| to rouse herself from her pensive- 
ness and lethargy, and moved solemnly toward the éentre 
of the stage. 

The clamor hal ceased. Sho-raised her eyes to the 
level of the fir-t.tier, and stood in full foree of the light. 
She was .woadreusly beautifnl, but .white—white as a 


It was the 


shroud of snew ; deathly, spectraliy. white !—uot a tinge | 


of rose enhanced the. merble graces of her iace, which was 
purely, faultlessly Greek. 

Her eyes, black an radiant, flashed luridiy. When 
she dropped them their-tant became ead, gray and cre- 
pusenlar. Her lips shone red as vermilion, and seemed 
like a gash—like a hideous gash when contrasted with the 
glacial whiteness and rigidity of her face. 

Her hair, long and parplish, in undulate tresses rioted 
over her shoulders. She had no ornaments, A tuberose 
thrust in a rebellious curl adorned her brow ; around her 
throat was a piece of broad, black velvet. Her dress was 
white—all white. 

She gazed weirdly upon the andience, and began, in a 
Strange, vague, unearthly tone of voice, the ravishing 








ee 
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aria of ‘** Lucia” upon her entrance. I was present, and 
recall perfectly the cold sensation and chilliness I felt 
when she delivered the first few notes of her song. 

It seemed to me as if some humid cavern had been 
suddenly opened upoa me, and that I had breathed the 
first icy watts of air emanating therefrom. 

She continued ; not a sound save her voice was heard. 
Her hands hung listlessly by her side. I do not remem- 
ber Low she finishel. I heard her first strange tones 
change to a soft, sweet voice of fascinating, bell-like 
brilliancy, and I awoke from a trance by hearing the 
audience shriek and stamp with delight. 

The appleuse was feverish and frantic, then suddenly 
ceased as if by enchantment; the strange woman had 
turned aside and had begun the ordinary stage business 
and duet with Edgardo, as Alfieri would have done. 

The first act endei in an indescribable state of wonder 
and amazement. 

** Whois she? Whois she? What avoice!” and such 
exclamations were heard on all sides. 

The director appeared at this moment, evidently anx- 
ious to find out for himself who the beautiful pale song- 
stress was, but could answer no inquiries. 

In the meantime I hurried behind the scenes to Alfieri’s 
dressing-room, where I had often gone to chat with her, 
expecting to see this marvelous creature. 

The apartment was illuminated ; Lucia’s bridal cos- 
tume for the second act was ready on the sofa; a bottle 
of Asti wine, which Alfieri always partook of between 
the acts, stood on the table; but naught proved that the 
room had been occupied previously—nothing showed the 
presence of the newcomer. 

I waited a few minutes, took a few whiffs from my 
cigarette, and was about to return, when I spied upon the 
floor an earring of such uncommon size that I stooped to 
pick it up, and gazed upon it in wonder. 

It was a solitaire diamond, richly set, of a slight green- 
ish tint. I knew the value of green diamonds, and 
estimated this one to be worth seven to eight thousand 


; dollars, being finer than any I had seen in the famous 
The frail woman confronting the enraged audience | 


vaults of Dresden. 

I hastened down to the director’s office to remit it, 
thinking it belonged to the newcomer or to Alfieri. The 
director was absent, and I heard the bell ring for the 
second act. I held the diamond in my hand and hastered 
to my seat. 

The unknown woman again entered ; she was, if possible, 
a tinge paler than before, She wore gloves this time, and 
her lips were not so cruelly red. She sang, and, ye gods, 
what song! Her voice soared, spread, fused with other 
invisible voices; it rang sonorously, and murmured di- 
vinely in magaficent power and harmony —a voice all fire, 
a voice all soul ! 

I trembled—the andience quivered. Still that strange 
being stood in the samo position, still did her great, 
luminous black eyes gaze continually upward ; she seemed 
not to heed her fellow-artists ; the bewilderment of Ed- 
gardo, the anxious, inquiring glance of Ashton did not 
move her; she would glide by them like a sylph, a vision 
—light, ethereal, giaceful, No one heard her walk—she 
sang ! 

Again the curtain went down, agvin the house cried out 
with delirium. ‘* Brava! brava !” shouted the begemmed 
aristocrats in the boxes, ‘‘ Brava! brava!” yelled tho 
rabble. No one appeared. 

Again I went to Alfieri’s box while the ballet (which in 
those days was performed between the acts of the opera) 
was going on, but it was empty; so I returned to listen to 
the animated discussions.and coaversations in the lowby. 








A NIGHT AT 


THE “SCALA.” 





“Alfieri is eclipsed; she is Pasta and Persiani com- 
bined! ’Tis the Beatrice of Dante descended from 
heaven !” said one. 

**An angel !” cried another, 

A friend cime from behind the scenes, 

‘* Well, what news, Ricciardo ? Have you seen her ?”’ 

**No, but Grazzini has” (Grezzini was the tenor, a 
handsome fellow), ‘tand he tells me he spoke to her— 
forced to do so by some subtle, magnetic attraction. He 
told her of his wonder, his admiration, his love, I believe, 
and she answered him, in Milanese dialect, ‘ We shall meet 
again.’” 

The bell rang, and the curtain went up slowly. 
lights seemed to burn badly, and the heat was stifling, but 
upon the entrance of tle mysterious stranger a sudden 
chill pervaded every one. 

We did not breathe to listen, and as I gazed upon her, 
charmed by her supernatural beauty, I noticed that from 
one of her ears hung a bright, large stone, similar to the 
one I held in my hand. Scareely had I seen it when she 
caught my eye. She smiled—the only time. I averted 
my glance, Tho music went on. 

The scene, where the unhappy Lucia, after having been 
dragged to the altar by her heartless brother, realizes the 
full atrocity of his conduct, seemed to influence the 
sombre, sprite-like prima donna, for she roused herself at 
last and acted—acted with the frenzy of passion, acted 
with the sublimity of pathos and despair. She was in- 
tense, superb, in the mad scene. Her voice had sobs of 
anguish, 

Up, up, swelled the vertiginons staccato, high above the 
moans of the orchestra. She raved, she wept, and the 

irze tears rolled down her white cheeks ; her hair floated 

wildly over her quivering shoulders, aad still rang forth 
her magical, heart-rending, angelic noles. I trembled ; 
the house groaned. 

The mad-scene now neared its end, and the musicians, 
as if ord-red, ceased toplay. They looked at her, and she 
sang alone and unaccompanied. It was terrible, unique, 
sublime, 

The culminating point arrived, and the pains and pangs 
of Donizetti’s masterpiece vibrated on her lips as they had 
never done on lips before. She gazed wildly, stupidly 
about when she stopped, and I saw drops of blood ooze 
from her mouth and drip upon her dress ; she fell heavily 
upon the stage, and the curtain went down slowly. The 
house was in tears, 

Half an hour later all Milan knew of the miraculous per- 
formance at the Scala; the last act was listened to without 
curiosity, Lucia not appearing in it. Nothing occurred 
except the sudden indisposition of the tenor, Grazzini, 
who was taken ill, and who, I afterward learned, died that 
night. 

Milan, outdoors, all fun, frolic and animation, conld not 
comprehend the story told and repeated in the caiés and 
on the squares by members of the audience, The reports 
were called exaggerated, and the singer’s phenominal 
voice a myth. 

3ut no one could find her, and it was in vain that J 
waited for an hour in Alfieri’s box, hoping to meet her, 

The director told me confidentially that he was as non- 
plussed as the audience, and had never beheld the marvel- 
ous singer before. Then, as he left me, he superstitiously 
added : 

** She was a spirit, I believe.” 

Full of conflicting thoughts, I walked sadly homeward, 
and heard again through the quiet streets, far away from 
the riot and revel of the carnival, the heavenly echo of 
that unutterably divine voice, 
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I walked on, and passed across the St. Italda Cemetery 
to near my home. It was late. The noise of Milans 
festivities reached my ear from time to time faintly, but 
I heeded it not, wrapped as I was in my reverie and 
musing. 

Within a few steps of my house, separated by a high 
wall from the end of the graveyard, there, beneath a few 
cypress-trees, in the full glare of the moon, I beheld a 
rather unusual sight. 

The cemetery through which I passed regularly every 
night, and which 1 knew in every nook aud corner, seemed 
in that particular spot to present a different aspect than it 
ordin ily did. 

IT advaneed, and remarked with astonishment that a 
tomb had been desecrated, und that a coffin had been 
exhumed ! 

Sure enough, the sod on either side was all strewn and 
scattered here and there, footprints were plainly. visible, 
and, to my horror, I saw that the coffia was open. In it, 
wrapped in a faded yellow shroud, was a human form. 

I was about to call for the guard when my eye was 
attracted by a twinkling near the top of the coflin. 

I stooped over, and, to my amazement, saw a diamond 
earring in the lobe of the corpse’s ear—the mate of the one 
I had found, 

The moonlight, checkered by the tree-boughs, did not 
allow me to get a view of the face, and, trembling like a 
leaf, I drew aside and lit a match. Approaching, | gazed 
on the body before me. It was that of the spectral 
songstress ! 

Utterly bewildered, with haggard eyes and quivering 
knees, I grasped at the coffin lid and hurriedly replaced 
it over the livid face. On it was written in large letteis : 


“VIRGINIA COSSELI, 

Queen of Soprani, 
Died September, 1781, 
Tequiescat in pace.” 


I remember a wild thrill of horror came over me, and T 
fell senseless. Jor weeks I raved in delirium. When I 
had sufficiently recovered, I left Milan. People were still 
talking of the mysterious prima donna and the famous re- 
presentation of Lucia. TZ'hey have not understood, but I 
believe in spirits. 


THERE was a rich Basque who lived at Seville in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and his name was Don 
Francisco Figaroa. He was a’ great man with the ladies, 
and like Don Juan, was said to be irresistible. At the 
same time there lived at Seville a barber, who was a very 
sly fellow. Oue day he took it into his head to fall in love 
with a high-born lady, and in order to obtain a rendez- 
vous ho disguised himself as a gentleman. The lady was 
caught in the trap, and the barber went to the rendezvous 
with the intention of giving himself out as the gallant 
Don Francisco, After the usual compliments, the barber 
had to give his name. Sure of his effect, he whispered it 
in the lady’s ear, syllable by syilable: ‘* Madame, your 
servitor and passionate admirer is named Don Francisco Fi- 
ga-ro——.” This last syllable had scarcely fallen from his 
lips when the lady, who knew the real Don Francisco, 
langhed in his face. The barber understood, kept calm, 
and insisted that his name was Don Francisco Figaro, 
The incident was known all over the town the next day, 
and that is how the barber, musician and man of letters 
came to be called Figaro, and only escaped being de- 
nounced as an impostor by not pronouncing the first letter 
of the alphabet. The above account is traditional at Se- 
ville, If it is not true, it is at any rate “‘ ben trovato.” 





FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 








Farr, Hope and Love together stood, 
With flowing waves of sun-touched hair, 
In truth a beauteous sisterhood — 
I could not choose, each seemed so fair. 


Faith’s clear brown eyes were fixed afar; 
And though her robe showed many a stain 
Of traveled road and wearying load, 
Heavenward she looked through mist and rain. 
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FAITH, HOPE AND 





CHARITY. 









She dried the mourner's falling tear; 
The captive half forgot his chain, 
And smiled again when she drew near, 

Who came like sunshine after rain. 


Love’s sweet blue eyes were dim with tears, 
She moved about with noiseless grace, 
Her tender heart forgot its fears, 
And often sought the dreariest place. 


“(THE CAPTIVE HALF FORGOT BIS CHAIN, AND SMILED AGAIN WHEN SHE DREW NEAR.” 


And ever when her heart felt sad, 
And ever when her feet were sore, 

She downward glanced, and then grew glad 
To see the shining cross she bore, 


Hope's sparkling orbs o’erflowed with light, 
Her buoyant feet scarce touched the ground, 
And even in the darkest night, 
Some ray from moon or star she found, 





Where Faith's clear eyes forgot to look, 
And Hope went out with saddened tread, 
Her quiet way she softly took, 
And many a prayer and blessing said. 


Said I, ‘*O maid of gentle mien, 
Though fair are all you sisters three, 

Each tenderest grace in you is seen” 
And so I chose sweet Charity. 
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SEGOVIA. 


By N. Rosrtnson. 


Turner is no city in Spain so thoroughly representative | 
of the Middie Ages as Seg via, It is quaint to a most | 
fascinating degree, and so out of the rush of the Nineteenth 
Century, that one insensibly takes to day-dreaming, and 
iurgets, when within the city’s dented walls, wire and | 
tape, and steam and rail, and other civilizing destroyers 
of mind and body. 

Segovia is perched on a rocky knoll which rises east 
and west in a valley—the celebrated Alcazar being 
situated on the western point. The trout-stream of 
Eresma girdles it on the north with its brawling tributary 
el Clamores, the wooded banks presenting a charming con- 
trast to the all too near bleak and barren hills, 

Having stated that the city was medieval, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is encircled by picturesquely 
dilapitated old walls of enormous strength, overgrown 
with ferns and lichens and mosses, and guarded by 
towers bailt by King Alfonso VI. Segovia is eminently 
a Castilian city, and its quaint houses, its hanging bal- | 
conies, its bizarre Plaza, its charming Cathedral, and its 
wonderful Aqueduct, repay the visitor, even though he | 
climb the Calvarsis with peas in his shoes. The three 
sights of Segovia aro. the Alcazar, the Aqueduct, and the | 
Cathedral ; and they are sights ! 

Colmenares states that Tubal first peopled Spain, and 
that then no less prominent a personage than Hercules 
founded Segovia. In due time Hispan erected El Puente, 
the bridge, as they will persist in calling the aqueduct, 
which tho city now bears on its shield, with the head of | 
one of Pompey’s sons looking over it, This pure Roman | 
work, from its resemblance to the masonry of Alcantara 
and Merida, was probably erected by Trajan, but neither | 
Segovia nor its aqueduct is mentioned by the ancients, 
with whom such mighty works seem to have been matters 
of course, 

This aqueduct was constructed for the purposo of re- 
lieving the citizens of a scramble down tho steep banks 
to the rivers, where water was not of tho sweetest; the 
Rio Frio was diverted at the Sierra Fonfria, nine miles 
from Segovia, and its waters brought to the city. The 
aqueduct begins near San Gabriel, and is as crooked as a | 
ram’s horn, tho bends being for the purpose of breaking 
the force of the current. For 1,800 and odd years these | 
esormous blocks of granite, without mortar orcement, have 
resisted the hand of Time, and at the date of my visit 
they looked as though they were prepared to give battle 
to the venerable Scytheman for another thousand years, | 
at least. 

The Aqueduct runs 216 feet to the first angle or bend ; 
then 462 feet to the second, at La Concepcion ; then 925 
feet to tho third, at San Francisco; and then 937 feet to | 
the city wall. Some portions are comparatively modern, | 
but the repair is so clumsy that you have no difliculty in 
traciag it. ‘These patches occur near the bends of La | 
Concepcion and San Francisco. The date of its construc- 
tion is lost in the mists of antiquity. It was respected | 
by the Goths, was broken down in 1071 by the Moors of | 
Toledo, who sacked Segovia, and destroyed thirty-five ont | 
of the 320 arches of which the aqueduct is composed. It 
remained in ruins till Augnst 26th, 1483, when Isabella 
employed one Juan Escovedo, a monk in the Parral Con- 
vent, to repair it, who was blessed with the happy in- 
spiration of imitating the model before him, instead of 
starting a new school, and to this tasteful son of the 
Church is due the first restoration of the Greco-Roman 








style in Spain. What was Juan Escovedo’s fee for this 
job? When he repaired to Seville to report its comple- 
tion, Isabella presented him with the woodwork of the 
scaffoldings. Juan was the son of a carpenter, and was 
born in the Asturias, in 1547. 

The Aqueduct commences with single arches, which rise 
higher as the dip of the ground deepens ; the upper tiers 
are uniform of the line, until they become double. Those 
of tha three central are the loftiest, being 102 feet high. 
This mortarless, cementless work is common with similar 
erections of the Romans, and unites simplicity, proportion 
solidity and utility. An inscription formerly ran between 
the tiers of the central arches, while in the niche above is 
the battered effigy of a saint, replacing a statue of Trajan. 

Some learned antiquarians insist that the Aqueduct was 
built by one Licinius, but the unwashed—and they are ex- 


ceedingly unwashed in Segovia—call it el Puente del Dia- 
} 


| bolo—** the devil’s bridge”—for the good reason that his 


Satanic Majesty, who was deeply enamored of a lady of 
Segovia, offered to do anything that lay in his power 
which she might demand, in return for her favors, This 


| young lady, who was of a lazy, yet practical turn of mind, 


and who was tired of scrambling down and climbing up 


_ the hill to fetch water, promised all that Mephistopheles 
| solicited, provided he would build an aqueduct in one 


nizht. This, of course, he did, but having omitted one 
stone, the work was not completed on time, and according 
to specification and contract, so the maiden was freed 
from her promise, and the Old Gentleman compelled to 
**take a back seat,” 

I would advise all sightseers in Segovia to repair to the 
corner of the Calle de Gascos, in order to obtain the best 
view of this wonderful work, From San Juan, also, one 
can obtain a very satisfactory view of it. 

In 1803 a Spanish Hausseman proposed to Charles 1V. 
to open the whole of the Plaza del Azoguejo, and to make 
a grand square, with the Aqueduct exposed to view on ono 
sile. Happily, however, the French invasion marred this 


| scheme, for the quaint, irregular, dilapidated and mean 


buildings around, render the Aqueduct the emphatic fea 
ture, causing it to appear larger and nobler by the vivid 


| contrast. 


As old, or older, than the Aqueduct is a rude statuo of 
either Hercules or of a hunter with a boar’s head, which 


| is embedded in the stair-wall of a tower in Santo Domingo 
| el Real, 


In this tower most curious old frescoes with 
Arabic inscriptions were discovered, much in the style of 
the painting in the Alhambra. The convent attached, 


| once called La Casa de Hercules, was handed over to the 
| nuns in 1513. 


The visitor to Segovia insensibly turns from the Aqueduct 
to the Cathedral—as glorious a bit of Gothic as ever de- 


| lighted the heart of a Pugin or a Street. This magnificent 


pile is built of warm-colored stone, and as the setting sun 
lights it up, the sight is one that the mind’s eye retains 
for long and many a day. The Cathedral is one of the 
finest in all Spain, and is the last of the pure Gothic, since 
Renaissancs was just commencing to creep into the cul- 
tured minds of ecclesiastical architects. 

A square tower rises 330 feet. Originally it was 350 
feet high, but fear of lightning induced the Dean and 
Chapter to lower it twenty feet. The older Cathedral was 
almost destroyed by the reformers, or Communeros, in May, 
1520, who commenced business by pulling down churches, 
hanging the authorities, plundering the rich, and burning 
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‘houses for the public good. The Alcazar, however, held 
out against the mob, and a few relics were saved. The 
new and present building was begun in 1525, by Juan Gil 
de Ontaiion, and his son, Rodrigo G.l, after the designs of 
a beautiful cathedral at Salamanca. The color of the 
stone is exqnisite. The west front of the exterior is disap- 
pointing from its baldness and want of ornamentation, 
while the east end bewilders by over-richness, The in- 
terior is very light and striking, from the bold and well- 
arranged designs of the arches, and tlie richness and elab- 
orateness of the vaulting. 
ally vivid in color, The church plate is very costly and 
massive, while the chalice, given by a Duque de Albu- 
querque, is worth a Jew’s ransom. The high altar is 
surrounded by lofty iron railings, richly gilt. The great 
relablo, composed of precious marbles, was put up by 
Charles III. The érascoro is enriched with the salmon- 
colored marbles of which the beautifal diamond-formed 
pavement is partly composed. The ancient sepulclral 
tombs were carted out and lumbered up near the entrance. 
Among them was an effigy of Rodrigo Gil, who died in 1577. 
Near the gate, in the Cupilla de li Piedid, is a magnificent 
retablo designed in 1571. It represents the deposition 
irom the Cross, and the agony of the Virgin is intensely 
rendered. The once fino picturo of St. Thomas, by 
Alonzo Sanchez Cocllo, 1578, was repainted, in 1845, by 
an ignoramus, Mariano Quinta Panilla. The Gothie clois- 
ters were taken down and put up again, in 1524, by Juan 
Campero. Among tho sepulchres, that of Diego de 
Covarubbias, who died in 1576, repays ‘‘along and down- 
ward gaz.” The prelate is arrayed in his vestments of 
state. Adjacent to this is the tomb of the Infante Don 
Pedro, son of Enrique II., who was allowed by his nurse 
to slip from her arms, in 1366, whilo standing at a window 
in the Aleazar. Poor babe! had he been a cottier’s child 
ha might hive escaped so untimely a fate. 

The tomb of tho fair but frail Maria del Salto, or Mary 
of the Leap, is also in this corner. This lady, a Jewess, 
who was aceused of adultery, was about to be cast froma 
rock, but, in the supremity of her terror, she called on 
the name of the Virgin, who visibly appeared, and lowered 
her as if borne on wings. The quondam Jewess was then 
baptized Maria del Salto, She became a saint, and died 
in 1237, 

I would advise stout climbers to ascend the tower; but 
the lungs and understandings should be in the best possi- 
ble condition, and riveted. The panoramic view from the 
summit is magnificent, embracing as it does the Alcazar, 
the city, its plazas, courts, houses, gardens, gigantic 
aqueduct, and the mountain distances, 


Tho stained glass is exception- | 








The Alcazar commands a pilgrimage, for it needs climb- | 


ing to reach it, as it stands like the prow of Segovia over 
the rushing waters—and how they do rush ! 

The readers of the adventures of Gil B.as will recollect 
that he was confined in this very fortress, and the de- 
scription of his incarceration is not the least interesting 
portion of that fascinating book. The great keep is 
studded with those bastion:, or turrets, at the angles, 
which are so prevalent i: Castilian strongholds. The 
building was originally Moorish, and was magnificently 
repaired in 1452-58, by Emique 1V., who resided and 
kept his treasures in it At his death, the Governor, 
André de Cabregra, husband of Beatrice de Bobadilla, the 
early friend of Isabella, ‘‘ held th fort” for her, together 
with its many chests, wit a tenacity that contributed 
in no small degree to the accession of the latter to the 
throne. It was from this Alcazar that Isabella, on the 
13th of December, 1474, pr ceeded in state aud was pro- 
cluimed Qaven of Castile 








In 1476 the Segovia mob rose against André Cabrera, 
and were for hurling him over the bluff into the brawling 
Eresma, a fate that befell many a worthy citizen of that 
wonderful old town. Isabella, when she learned of this 
rising, ordered her palfrey to be saddled, and the gates 
hiving been opened, rode out alone amongst the ex. 
cited populace, aud at once awed the mob by her pre. 
sence of mind and majesty. What a subject for an 
historical picture ! what a background ! What color ! what 
picturesque costumes ! and the beautiful qu en, alone on 
her white palfrey, like a rock against which the angry 
waves harmlessly buffeted themselves. I wonder that 
some of our rising artists would not endeavor to reproduce 
this startling scene, 

Charles V. was so mightily please] with tho resistance 
offered by the Aleazar to the Communeros in 1520, thut 
he kept up the fortress after a right regal fashion, spend- 
ing a great deal of money on it. Philip IL, his son, was 
also its generous patron, aud he was so enamored of it 
that he caused the salons to be re-decorated, and anything 
approaching a rent to be put into the best repair. Philip 
Y. converted the tower into a state prison, and clapped 
into it the Dutch charlatan, Ripperda, who rose from 
street -scraping to bea Prime Minister. Several other, 
but less notable people, were favored with this monarch’s 
paternal regard by being permitted free entry into the 
Aleazar, the coming out being quife another question. 

The Alcazar was ceded to th» Crown in 1764, by the 
hereditary Aleaide, the Conde de Chinchon, whose an- 
eestor had so hospitably weleomed the luckless Charles L 
of England. Here Cromwell’s futare victim lodged and 
lay on the L3th of September, 1623, and supped, says the 
record, on ‘‘certaine trouts of extraordinary greatness.” 
Poor Charles! better for him to have remained in the 
Alcazar eating ‘‘ trouts of extraordinary greatness” than to 
have stuck in the window at Carisbrooke Castle later on, and 
further, to have passed, on that grim January morning, to 
his doom through a window of the palace at Whitehall. 

The Alcazar palaco was used as an artillery college until 
its destruction by fire, on the 7th of March, 1862. The 
general ciaracter was Gothic-Moorish ; the ceilings, cor- 
nices and friezes were spleniidly gilt, especially those in 
the Sala de Trono and the Sala de Recibimiento. An in 
scription in one room gave the names of many Kings anid 
Queens, from Catalina, 1412, down to Philip IL., 1592, 
whose shield qnarters the arms of England, in tho right 
of his wife, England’s Mary, 

A window in the Sala de los Heyes is remarkable from tho 
very tragic episodsa that occurred in connection with it. 
One of the ladies of the court of Enrique IL. was engaged 
in dandling the Infante while amasing him by pointing out 
various sights to be seen from the casement. The child, 
excited by something, suddenly gave a pitinge, and with 
a wild scream burst from its nurse’s arms and fell on the 
rocks below, a shapeless mass of blood and pulp. The 
unfortunate lady was with difficulty restrained from fling- 
ing herself after her charge. Her fate was very speedily 
determined, however, for she was, by order of the King, 
decapitated ere sunset. 

In cne of the now dismantled rooms the savant, Alonze 
el Sabio, pursued his astronomical studies—studies that led 
him to doubt the sun’s moving around the earth, While 
engaged one wintry night with some il/uminali in advaue- 
ing his theory, a flash of lightning so vivid, so prolonged 
as to scare the disputants, blazed in the apartment, and 
this was recognized as a signal from heaven that such 
theories must be distasteful. The disputers ceased, and 
as a warning against such impious vagaries in the future, 
«4 model of the rope with which St. l'rancis was in the 
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habit of flaying himself was put up, the original being 
worn as a penance by the King. 

I made the descent to the Eresma by the Puerta Cas- 
tellona, for the purpose of gazing at the Alcazar, and 
seated by the brawling Clamores, surrounded by chatter- 
ing washerwomen, the Naiads of the river, looked up at the 
quaint old fortress, and bethought me that if those grim 
and dented walls could speak, what semi-Arabian Nights 
entertainments they could afford to develop. A thousand 
and one—ay, ten thousand and one! 

And these /avanderas! How picturesquely décolleté / 
how primitive in pose! how unartifcial in gesture! 
Naked to the knee, uncovered as to bosom, these ladies 
splashed and rinsed, and thumped and washed, as did their 
mothers and grandmothers, and great-great-ever-so-great- 











Of course I visited the celebrated Cyprus-tree opposite 
the Carmelitas descalzas, for it marks the exact spot 
where Maria del Salto alighted unhurt, while in the ad- 
jacent chapel is the statue of the Virgin through invoking 
whom she owed her miraculous escape. This statue was 
concealed during the time the Moors possessed Segovia, 
but reappeared in its present site when the Christians re- 
covered the city, and thereupon the convent was built 
and richly endowed. 

I wandered about this beautiful quaint old town, in 
which every house is a study for a painter, and found 
myself at last at the Alameda, a public promenade on the 
ramparts, shaded by fine acacias, and the approach to 
which, on the Cathedral side, is through a beautiful 
Moorish horseshoe arched gateway. From thence some 

















LOS PINARES, NEAR SEGOVIA, 


grandmothers before them, at a date when soap was still 
in the womb of the undiscovered secrets of science. 
Ruddy, handsome, with exquisitely molded forms, auda- 
cious eyes, and blue-black hair; with colored kerchiefs of 
yellow or red or peacock-blue on their shapely heads, 
they formed a picture both unique and animated. In 
thus singing their charms, I do not attempt to say that all 
these industrious ladies were handsome or well-formed, 
but this I do say, that a large percentage would pass 
muster without even so much as a challenge. 

I sat gazing at them from a cliff called Fuencisla, This 
cliff was named Fustillans by the Romans, and is known 
as La Pejia Grajera. Here, in the good old times, the 
bodies of criminals cast from the Tarpeian Rock above used 
to be dashed to pulp, and here the wily crows used to come 
and enjoy a ghastly banquet, picking the bones of the 
ill-fated malefactor till they shone defiance to the sun. 








stone steps led me up to a most curious old Norman 
church, with an open cloister running round it, with 
beantifal circular arches and dogtoothed moldings ; 
opposite is a kind of Hotel de Ville, with a fine gateway, 
cloistered ‘‘ patio,” and staircase carved ‘‘d jour.” In a 
narrow street, a little lower down, is the exquisite Gothic 
facade of the Casa de Segovia, and turning to the left is 
another curious and beautiful church, La Vera Cruz, 
built by the Templors, and with a little chapel in it on the 
exact model of that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The zigzag and dogtooth moldings round the windows 
and doorways are very fine. 

A little higher up is the Parral, a deserted convent, with 
a beautifal church, czichly carved portal and choir, fine 
monuments, cloisters and gardens; the latter had such a 
reputation that they gave rise to the saying, ‘‘ Las huertas 
del Parral, paraiso terrenal,” 
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THE ALCAZAR OF SEGOVIA. 

The superb coro was raised, in 1494, by Juan de Ruesga, 
The walnut silleria was elaborately carved, in 1526, by 
Bartolomé Fernandez; the retablo mayor was painted, in 
1526, by Diego de Urbian, for the Pacheco family, one of 


whom, Juan, the celebrated Marques de Villena, founded 
the convent on the site of his famous duel, where he de- 
feated three antagonists. 

It is shocking to see how shamefully the superb white 
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marble sepulchres of Jaan and his wife, Maria, kneeling 
with an attendant, have been treated. Chipped, broken, 
2 piece cut out here, a fragment knocked off there, these 
splendid works of art are barely enabled to show the 
visitor of to-day, in certain places, what they once were. 

The ceilings of the Library and Refectory were pecu- 
li:rly quaint, I visited the Museo Provir cial in the Epis- 
c pul Palace, which contains some dizurre portraits of 
mouks and nuns, anda few MSS., but none of the wealth 
that antiquarians and bookworms are in search of is to be 
found here. The Aqueduct and Cathedral and Alcazar 
inust satisfy, 


I climbed up to the Plaza de la Constitucion, which is | 


like the square of an old German town, having endlessly 
varied and colored houses with high roofs, and was glad 
to find rest and a table with the invariably goog chocolate 
and white bread of the country. The bishop lives in 

picturesque old palace in the Plaza of San Esteban, tho 
church opposite, with its beautiful tower, 
arches, and open cloister, being dedicated to that saint. 
This house is the original one purchased for St. Theresa 
in 1574, by Dofia Ana de Ximenes, who was the first la 

to receive the habit in Segovia. It is dedicated to &t. 
Jos 
th The nuns, says Lady Herbert of Lee, main- 
tuin the reformed rule in all its austerity. They show the 
saint’s cell, now converted into an oratory, and also the 
room of St. John of the Cross, whose convent is in tho 
valley below, just outside the walls of the town. There 
his body rests—that body still uncorrupted, of one whom 
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Cross, 


it has been truly said, that he was a ‘cherub in wisdom | 


and a seraph in love,” On the door of his cell is his 
favorite sentence : 


* Pati et contemni pro Toe!” 


This convent is rich both in his letters and in those of 
St. Theresa, Here it was that the saint received the news 
of the death of her favorite brother, Laurence de Cepeda. 
She was quietly at work during recreation when he ap- 
peared to her; the saint, without uttering a word, put 
down her work and hastened to the choir to commend the 
d-parting spirit to our Lord. She had no sooner knelt 
before the blessed sacrament than an expression of in- 
tense peace and joy came over her face, Her sister asked 
hor the reason, and she told them that our Lord had then 
revealed to her the assurance that her brother was in 
hi n. His sudden death occurred at the very moment 
wien he had appeared to her in her recreation-room, 
Over the door of her oratory are the words: ‘Seek the 
cross”; ** Desire the cross”; and a little further on, ‘‘ Let 
us teach more by works than by words.” 

The Church of San Millan, outside the walls, is well 
worthy a visit. It is pure Romanesque in style, with ex- 
ternal cloisters, and dates from 1250. The portal of San 
Martin attracts the eye, while in the church are the tombs 
of Don Rodrigo, in armor, and of Gonzalo Herrera and his 
Wile, 


v 
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the Piaza de San Esteban is a noble 
thirteenth-century tower of five stories, of elegant arcades, 
round arches alternating with the pointed. 

A walk up the Valley of the Eresma leads to the Casade 
Moneda, or mint. This necessary establishment was 
founded by Alfonso VIL, rebuilt by Enrique IV., in 1455, 
and repaired and refitted with German machinery by 
Philip 1L. in 1586. Formerly all the national eoinage was 


The tower in 


siruck in this mint, as the river afforded water-power, 
While the adjoining Aleazir formed a pretty safe treasury, 
so far es thick walls, iron bars, and oaken doors with giant 
lox ks we re concerned, 


In 1730 the gold and silver coinage 


ph, and the first Mass was said in it by St. John of | 
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was transferred to Madrid, and, during my visit to Segovia, 
| they were striking off nothing but copper, the metal 
| coming from Rio Tinto. 

The Puerta de Santiago is Moorish. Everywhero in 
Segovia the granite portals and peculiar Toledan ball 
ornaments prevail, the gate of San Andres being quito a 
picture. In fact, the gate of any walled town is a place of 
interest in Spain. This is the spot to seek for character 
and color. To lounge near the gateway and wateh tlie 
inhabitants, so delightfully and unconsciously pictur- 
esque, pass in and out, is a species of entertainment that 
pays to the uttermostand last minute, The lazy soldiery, 
the gayly-attired women who hover round the military, 
the water-carricrs, tho washerwomen, the fruit-sellers, tho 
mule-drivers with their lightly caparisoned mules and 
asses, the hawkers, the peasants from the distant mount- 
ains in their holiday dresses, the padrones, tho hideous 
old women, the students, the religions processions, ete., 
form a moving panorama that is as satisfying to the eye as 
it is picturesque. 

These gates possessed a strange fascinaticn for me, and 
I would repair thither of a morning, and seating myself in 
some vine-trellised , remain gazing at the dizarr 
sights till the heat of noon pronounced in favor of the 
siesta. 

How rigorously thoso stiff-necked enstom-houso officials 
examined the packets of the countryfolk for contraband, 
unless the reals were slipped into their willing palms! 
low cruelly that corporal, ia his red cap, long blue coat 
and sandaled, dirty, naked feet, treated that black-eyed, 
black-haired, red-lipped and volaptuously-formed, short- 
skirted seforita, who, it was evident, loved the son of Mars 
not wisely, but too well! I was witness to her ardor, his 
coolness, her tears, his rebuffs, and I felt for her. Iam 
quite prepared to think that she was a shameless slut, but 
she looked so picturesque, and she loved so well, tha‘ I 
found forgiveness in my heart for her all the time. 

And those mule-drivers—what heavy stage villains! 
What a chance for opera-bonffe! what a “show” for a 
chorus! They have never yet been properly done, not 
even by the indefatigable Colonel Mapleson. Our ev/re- 
| preneurs should visit Segovia for color. They should 
sit in that gate and watch the crowd as it passes in and 
out, the tide as it ebbs and flows. A chorus of lavanderas 
those bright, handsome washerwomen, a little less décolle‘er 
though, would insure the run of an opera if they con! bo 
intrusted with one of their national melodies, a sort of 
tra-la-la-lal chorus to the wringing of the linen of Segovia. 

The wine is particularly good in Segovia; and tho wire- 
shops seem busier than in any other city I visited in Spain, 
although I cannot call to recollection having beheld » 
single intoxicated person. The city’s prosperity once 
depended on its staple, wool, but there were oly half 
dozen * one-horse” cloth factories going in the suburb of 
San Lorenzo on the occasion of my visit. 

A movement was made in 1829 to introduce improved 
machinery, but the handloom weavers soon malo short 
work of it, The cabafias or sheep-flocks of Segovia 
furnished the fleeces, and the Eresma offered a peculiar 
water for washing the wool. The sheep washings and 
shearings were onee the grand attractions of the place, 
and “drew” nearly as well as a bull-fight. The flocks 
were driven in May into largo Fsquileos or quadrangles of 
two stories, over which a * Fuctor” presided. First, tho 
sheep went into the Sudadero, and when well sweated, theit 
legs were tied by Ligadores, who handed them over to the 
shearers, each of whom woull clip from eight to ten sheep 
aday. When shorn, the animils next were taken to the 
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Empegadero to be tarred anl branded, after which the 











whole lot were looked over by the Capatazes or head 
shepherds, when the old and useless were selected for the 
butcher, while those spared were carefully attended to, as 
being liable to take cold after shearing and dix 

Segovia has undergone that process of war known as 
“the sacked,” at the hands of the French. General Frere, 
on June 7th, 1808, entered the city, and although no re- 
sistance was offered, the inhabitants imagining that they 
would be respected, it was given over to the soldiery, who 
‘‘annexed” everything they could possibly lay their hands 
on. Terrible stories ave still told of the tortures worthy 
citizens were put toin order tocompel them to divalge the 
whereabonts of their treasures, and the name of France is 
hated with a hatred only known to the swarthy Spaniard. 
One girl, a great beauty, Juanita Gomez, who becume in- 
fatuated by a French officer, with her lover, suftered a 
horrible death, They were surprised together by a band 
of Segovians, who bound them, and muflling their heads 
with cloaks, bore them to the rock overhanging La Pefia 
Grajera, At a given signal the cloaks were removed, as 
were also the ligaments, The despairing lovers were then 
ordered to leap over the rock. In vain they pleaded, im- 
plored, prayed. A living wall of steel encompassed them.® 
The girl was the first to leap. The man, a craven, clung 
to the feet of his grim executioners, to the grass, to the 
rocks, and eventually his fingers had to be chopped off in 
order to compel him to take the death-fall. Tlris is only 
one instance of the feeling against the sackers of Segovia, 
The best excursion from Segovia is to San Ildefonso, or 
La Granja, which can be struck by rail or diligenee. This 
cool castle in the air—as the difference in Summer be- 
tween La Granja and Madrid is as 68° to 83° Fahrenheit, 
say the Castilians—is a worthy chateau of the King of 
Spain. As he is the first and loftiest of all earthly sover- 
eigns, so his abode soars nearest to heaven. The cleva- 
tion of his residence at least cannot be doubted, as the 
palace is placed on the northwest range of the Sierra, 
some 3,840 feet above the level of the sea, and thus, in the 
sume latitude as Naples, stands higher than the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

Tho surrounding locality is truly Alpine—rocks, forests, 
crystal streams, waterfalls—la Pefialara towering 8,500 feet 
above all, While Nature is truly Spanish at La Granja, 
art is most decidedly French, for the ono idea’d Philip V. 
could conceive no other excellence but that of Marly and 
Versailles. This King’s shyness, like that of the present 
King of Bavaria, drove him into retirement, and he asked 
for nothing better than the company of his wife and his 
confessor. To was no sooner fixed on the Spanish throne 
than he medit:ted its abdication, always hurboring, like 
Ifenry TIT. of Poland, a secret wish to return and reign in 
beloved France. It chanced that while hunting at Val- 
sain, in 1720, he discovered this granja, then a grange or 
farmhouse of the Segovian Monks of La Parral. He 
lought the site of them, and here he died, July 9th, 1746, 
and here ho lies buried, 

The O>legiata, built im the form of a Latin cross, is the 
first object of interest. On each sido are the royal pews, 
or tribunas, inclosed with glass, Tho dome, pendentives 
and ceiling are painted in fresco by those academical twins 
of common-place, Bayeu and Mael!a, The white stucco 
is picked out with gilding, and tho retablo is composed 
of fine jaspars with red pillars from Cabra, The altar was 
constructed at Naples. The tabernacle is of rich lapis- 
laznli, The Virgin’s wardrobs is absolutely dazzling in its 
magnificenes, her cloak being inerusted with j>wels. 
The especial relic in this church is the staff of St. Eliza- 
beth of Huneary, held by Christina while giving birth to 
Isabel II. The illustrous founder is buried in a chapel 
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which lies to the west of the high altar, to which a door 
communicates ; but'if is: usually entered by the sacristy, 
and it was by this entrance’ that I visited it. The tomb 
of Philip V. and his wife, Isabella Parnes’ with its medal- 
lions and Wame and Cuarity, and other ornaments is in 
hideous taste, 

A portion of the grand old granja is still preserved 
near the Fuente, for the building is a thing of expedients 
and patchwork, and so far is a bit of Spain. A long line 
of railing divides three sides of a squire. Thecentre body, 
with a dome, is destined for the royal family, the wings 
being appropriated to their suites, guards, and officers 
The facade fronts tho garden, and is cheerful, although 
over-windowed, and looking like a long Corinthian con- 
servatory. The salons above and below were onee filled 
with paintings and antiques, among which were the 
marbles of Queen Christina of Sweden, purchased for 
Spain by Camillo Rosconi, After having been long nog- 
lected they were cartad out to Madrid by Ferdinand VIL, 
when he restored and refinished the palace with his favor- 
ite modern trumpery. Tho royal apartments are light, 
airy, and agreeable, without being magnificent. Strange 
events could these walls chronicle. Here, in January, 
1724, Philip V. abdicated the crown, which he resumed 
in the next August, on the death of his son, urged once 
more to become a King by his wife, who, by all accounts, 
was pretty particulariy weary of private life. Hero, in 
1783, Charles IIL. received the Count d’Artois (Charles X, 
of France) when on his wey to take Gibraltar—a feat, how- 
ever, which he failed to accomplish. Here, on Aucust 
18th, 1796, the minion Goday signed the famons and fatal 
treaty by which Spain was virtually handed over to revo- 
Intionized France, Here Ferdinand VII., September 
18th, 1832, revoked the decrea by which he had abolished 
the Salic law, and declared his daughter, Isabel, born 
October 10th, 1830, to be heiress to the crown, an act 
which led to civil war and disputed succession. Here 
Christina, in her turn, was deprived of royal rights, for 
here on August 12th, 1836, the rade soldiery, headed by 
one Garcia,a sergeant, compelled her to proclaim the 
Cadiz democratical institution of 1812. The result was 
the downfall and exile of the Queen Regent. 

The gardens of the Palace are among the finest in Spain ; 
the grand walk in front, called the parterre—for everything 
here in name and style is French—looks over wondrous 
terraces and flowers and waters and picturesque mountains, 
Spring fruits ripen in the artificial garden in Autumn. 
Everything is artificial, and. the cost was 45,000,000 of 
piastres, the precise amount of Philip V.’s debts when ho 
shuffled off this mortal coil, Ferdinand VI., Philip's 
son and successor, stoutly refused to pay his father’s 
debts. No amount of wheedling could induce him to 
part with a piastre, To form these gardens; rocks—nay, 
small mountains—wero leveled, while great caverns were 
tunneled to admit of earth for the roots of trees. They 
were removing the earth in eno of these caverns while I 
was there, and the mound raised by the stuff dug out was 
of no mean proportion, 

San Idelfonso, after all, is but an imitation on a smaller 
scale of the gardens of Versailles, but its fountains are far 
more real than those of its celebrated French original. 
Pure water is the charm, requiring no force-pumps or 
pressure of any kind to send it flyingin diamond showers 
high into the air, The Caseada Cenador is a superb 
sheet of falling water, which, under the sun of Castile, 
glitters like molten silver. It is stpplied from a large 
pond, which the people of Aranjuez are modest etiongh to 
term e] Mar, or the ocean. 

The gardens, in which art vies with natur:, are divided 
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into high and low. They are laid out in grand style, 
being planted with avenues, labyrinths, stutuary, eic., etc., 
inclading twenty-six fountains, the most famous, the 
Fama, throwing water 130 feet into the air. Philip V. 
stopped before it on its completion. ‘This cost me three 
millions,” he sighed, **aud I have only been amused three 
minutes.” 

Charles IIT. came every year to La Granja to fish and 
shoct, and here he set up a linen and a glass factory. 
While at La Granja a pleasant excursion can be made to 
the Quila Pesares, the Sans Soucie of Christina, and where 
this modern Dido first met the Aineas Muiioz. I walked 
over to Valeain three miles, the ancient hunting-seat of 


the Crown, and occupied by Philip V. during the burning | 


of La Granja. There is boar-hunting in the royal 
preserves, and Alfonso was daily expected, with his young 
bride—a bride destined so soon to die—Mercedes. 

To return to Segovia. No one shouid visit Spain with- 
out turning aside to see this wondrous old city of the 
Middle Aves—its walls, its Alcazar, its Cathedral, and its 
A yneduct. 


RIDDLES. 

Tuat our riddles are degenerating into mere jeu d'esprit 
is a great calamity. When the solemn questions of life 
and destiny are changed into idle conccits, of what conse- 
quence can it be how they are answered? The fatal 
riddle of the Sphinx was no mutter of wit and laughter. 
The strange question : ** What being has four feet, two 
feet and three feet ; only one voice ; but whose feet vary, 
and when it has most, is weakest ?” so moved the men of 
Thebes that they gave Gidipus their kingdom and the 
hand of the queen for answering, ‘* Man!” 
oideo-pous, swollen feet, to explain a riddle of the feet, and 
aman under the pressure of necessity to solve the prob- 
lem of mankind, 
found her oceupation gone she leaped from a high r.ck ; 
but she certainly did not destroy herself, for the poet's 
lines are still true: 

“The Sphinx is drowsy, 
Her wings are furied;* 
Her ear is heavy, 
She. broods on the world.” 


She will continue to “brood on the.world,” every mo- 
ment demanding ‘the fate of the manehild and the mean- 
ing of man.” They who solve the riddie of their own 
humanity save themselves and others, while all who fail 
are devoured. It was no shrewd guess on the: part of 
(Edipus—he was the answer, and in self-recognition he 
solved the problem. It took the right mav, but the mo- 
ment of necessity was needed to bring him out. That 
moment so fatal to all the fools in Thebes was the corona- 
tion of Gidipus, For nothing should a wise man return 
deeper thanks than for necessity. It brings him in con- 
tact with himself, disciplines his affections, ripens his un- 
derstandiug, strengtheas his nature and enriches his expe- 
rience ; it thrusts goodness and greatness upon him—it 
does more, it reveals to him the goodness and greatness 
latent in his nature. .A moment of necessity is worth an 
age of opportunity. 

Ohvesargen’s Sphinx, in six volumes, shows us how the 
riddle is fallen from its high place. A riddle is now only 
a conundrum, and often a very coarse one at that. The 
“‘Demands Joyous,” the treatise of the Abbé Cotiro, 
whose modesty did not prevent him from assuming the 
title, ‘* Le Pére de l’Enigme,” and the Mereure de France 
all bear witness to the degradation of the riddle. 

Samson's riddle is persoral, and comes nearer to our 


The fable relates that when the Sphinx | 
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idea of enigma, but the men of his titae were deeply cxer- 
cised over its solution. ‘* Samson said, ‘Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” Batthey could not in three days expound the riddle, 
And it came to pass on the seventh day, that they said 
unto Samson’s wife, ‘Entice thy husband, that he may 
declare unto us the riddle, lest we burn thee and thy 
And Samson’s wife wept be!ore 
him and said, ‘ Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not: 
thou hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my 
people, and hast not told it me.’ And he said unto her, 
‘Behold I have not told it my father nor my mother, an | 
suall I tllit thee?? And she wept before him the seven 
lays, while their feast lasted; and it came to pass on the 
seventh day that he told her, because she lay sore upon 
him; and she told the riddle to the children of her 
And the men of tho city said unto him on the 
seventh day before the sun went down, ‘ What is sweeter 
tau honey ? and what is stronger than alion? And he 
said unto thew, ‘If ye had not plowed with my heifer, ye 
had not found out my riddle.’’’— Judges, xiv. 14-18, 
The riddle was one of rare ingenuity, and in the original 
could be turned in every conceivable direction without 
disclosing its true meaning. It was clear as glass, and 
yet the Philistines utterly failed to solve it until they 
plowed with Samson’s heifer. 

The riddle has a curious parallel in the German story of 
a woman who interceded for her husband. The man was 
under sentence of death, but the judges promised to re- 
lease him if his wife would give them a riddle they could 
not solve. Tio woman remembered that she had that day 
passed a dead horse by the roadside, and that between its 


father’s house with fire.’ 


p ople. 


| ribs was a bird’s nest containing six young birds, which 
It required | 


she took with her. She therefore propounded this riddle : 


‘As ik hin giing, as ik wedder kam, 

Den Lebendigen ik uet den Doden nam, 

Siiss (sechs) de giiungen de Saewten (den siebenten) quitt, 
Raet to, gy Herren, nu ist Tyt.’* 


The judges had no heifer to plow with, and so tho 
culprit was released. 

Some of Solomon’s Proverbs are, strictly speaking, 
riddles. Jcsephus describes a contest in riddles, in which 
Solomon vanquished Hiram, King of Tyre, and was him- 
self defeated by one of Hiram’s subjects. An English 
writer calls it a philosophical gambling.match. Large 
sums of money were lost and won _,at ancient riddle- 
matches. The * hard questions” with,which the Queen 
of Sheba proved Solomon are believed to have been 
riddles. Erasmus thinks the Saviour employed the riddle 
in Matthew xii. 43-45. We have a riddle in Revelation 
xiii. 16, and a challenge to its solution in the eighteenth 
verse. The Sphinx ot Theocritus is a famous example of 
the classic enigma. Homer's death is said to have been 
caused by mortification at not being able to solve a 
riddle. The most inexplicable riddle of the ancients is 
called, from a Latin inseription at Bologne, ‘*‘ Allia Lelia 
Crispis,” a.d may be translated into English thus : 


“ LIA LAELIA CRISPIS. 
** Neither man, nor woman, nor androgyhe 
Neither girl, nor boy, nor eld; 
Neither wife nor maid; 
But all (of these). 


“Carried off neither by hunger, nor sword, nor poison; 
But by all (of them), 
Neither in heaven, nor in the water, nor in the earth; 
t But biding everywhere. 








* As I came along, I took the living out of the dead: six got 
quit of the seventh; guess away, my masters; now is the tine, 
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; * LUCIUS AGATHO PRISCUS. 
* Neither the husband, nor lover, nor friend; 
Neither grieving, nor rejoicing, nor weeping; 
But all (of these) — 


“ This—neither a pile, nor a pyramid, nor a sepulchroe 
That is built, he knows and knows not (which it is), 
It is a sepulchre containing no corpse within it; 
lt is a corpse with no sepulchre containing it; 
But the corpse and the sepulchre are one and the same.” 
—Translated by E. Cobham Brewer. 


Oriental riddles are mostly in the form of poetry ; even 
the impromptu ‘‘ cup-question,” given out at a festival or 
hanqnet, must be in verse. 


ifere are two illustrations from Hariri, elcguatly trans- 
lated by Rev. William R. Alger : 


‘It is a more prodigious tree, 
A weaker man it seems to bea 
It is its fate to join with ail 
Tho solid things upon this ball. 
But with the falling of its foe— 
Liow strange it is!—itself doth go.” 


« SeIP Qoppys OU YL 
‘so] UNS EY} UOT A ,, 


* What dried-up stick, before or since the flood, 
Was turned into a thing of flesh and blood ?” 


4 OYBUs BuyjMRsd puv all v 
ORB SOSOW_ PIP Js STH » 


One of the best forms of the riddle is the anagram, 
specimens of which may be found in Hebrew literature. 
Tie ancient Jews aseribed to it cabslistic and occult 
qualities, 
gard to it, and thought that every man’s destiny might be 
discovered from his anagram. The solemn Puritans 
employed it in sermons and hymns, and for political 
purposes. ‘Thus Cotton Mather, extolling the virtues of 
John Wilson, the first pastor in Boston, speaks of 


“His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and anagrams.” 


Camden has devoted considerable space in ‘* Remains” 
to the subject of anagrams, and a very pleasing chapter on 
both anagrams and echo-verses may be found in Disraeli’s 
* Curiosities of Literature.”” The best of all anagrams is 
that which changes Pilate’s question to our Saviour— Quid 
est veritas ?—into the only true answer, Est vir qui adest. 
The author of the famous,anagram is unknown, but he 
was certainly a very devout and skillful artist in words. 

Some of the most ingenious and interesting of the many 
aiagrams on record are: Charles James Stuart (James I.), 
claims: Arthur’s- Seat ; Mario Touchet (Mistress of Charles 
IX.),;Je charme tout; Frére Jacques Clement (assassin of 
Henry III}, C’est ’enfer.qui m’a erée ; Georgius Monke, 
Dux de Aumayle, Ergo regem reduxit Ano. Sa. MDcLvv.; 
Sir Roger Charles Doughty “Tichborne, Baron:t, You 
horrid buteher; Orton, biggest rascal here ; Horatio 
Nelson, Honor est Nilo. 

Lady Eleanor Davies, wife of the poet Sir John Davies, 
thought herself a prophetess, because she found in her 
name the anagram ‘‘Reve:l, O Daniel!” She published 
& number of mad predictions of questionable patriot- 
ism, which brought dewn upon her the vengeance of the 
authorities. The discovery of the following anagram 
robbed the gcod lady of her dar delusion—‘t Dime 
Eleanor Davies, never so mad a lady!” It.was a better 
anagram than the first, which had an L that did not 
belong to it, and was wanting by on S. Frenzelins, an 





When the riddlo was pub- | 
lished the author appended the answer ‘‘ up-side-down.” | 


eccentric German, boasted that for fifty years he had kep‘ 
up the practice of celebrating, by way of obituary, the 
names of distinguished - persons, ‘‘ called down into the 
grave,” and that in every case he had preduced a success- 
tul anagram. He tells us that the cheerful occupation 
was attended with physical torments resembling the death- 
pangs of the persons whose names he anagrammatized. 
The modern riddle is generally a puzzle—sometimes it 
is little more than a course jest, Having no object in view 
but that of amusement, it is so arranged as to provoke 
laughter. Here is a specimen from the sixteenth century 
—riddles have not improved since then: ‘* What is the 
worst bestowed charity that one cin givo? Alms to a 
lind man ; for he wou!d be glad to see the person hanged 
that gave it to him.” Here is a riddle in the form of a 


| conundrum, and bearing evidence of very recent construc- 


tion: ‘*Why is this insurance policy a contradictory 
thing? Becauss when [ can’t sell it I can-cel it ; and 
when I ean-cel it I can’t sell it.” Schiller sought to re- 


| store the riddle to its original religious solemnity, and he 


Plato entertained curious superstitions with re- | 





succeeded so far as to invest it with s certain literary 
finish, but no further. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
given us one of the most ingenious of rhymed riddles, 


* 1m going to blank,’ with falling breath, 
The falling gladiator said; 
Unconquered, he ‘ consents to death;’ 
One gasp—the hero’s soul has fled. 
‘I’m going to blank,’ the schoolboy cried; 
Two sugared sweets his hands display — 
Like snowflakes in the ocean tide 
They vanish, melted both away. 
Tell with one verb, or I'll tell you, 
What each was just about to do.” 


From a dozen answers to the above we select two: 


***Succumb,’ the gladiators groans, 
And breathes away his life with moans; 
‘Suck ’em,’ the schoolboy eries in glee — 
You needn’t, Dr. Holmes, tell me.—SuoKER.” 


“This blank, blank verse is well no doubt, 
Although it breathes a Holmesic strain; 
But certain facts have been left out, 
Which mark this interesting twain. 
Obedient to some mystic plan, 
Like languago still their lips. employ— 
‘I’m gladiator,’ sighs the man, 
‘I’m glad I ate ’em,’ cries the boy. 
And he whom mortal thrust hath pricked 
Quite fails his rival to outdo, 
For while he owns he’s hadly licked, 
The schoolboy boasts that he’s licked, two.” 


TuerE is a very pretty story tuld of how a lovely 
Jewess in a Russian town saved her property, and her life 
during the recent attacks upon the Jews. A great buik- 
ing ruffian entered her shop and bought a loaf of bread. 
Alter swallowing a couple of mouthfuls he threw himself 
on the ground outside the shop-door and began to howl 
piteously that he was poisoned—tho Jews had pcisened 
him. Of course an infuriated crowd instantly assembled, 
and it would have fared ill with our Jewess if she had, not 
dashed out of her shop and snatched the bread ont.of the 
impostor’s hand, and began to eat in sight of them all. 
The crowd stopped, thunderstruck, A broad grin dawned 
on every countenance. One of them called out.to her, 
‘* Alosha, lend me your knout, will you ?” Then the im- 
postor started to his feet and seudded off, pursued by a 
mischievous but no longer sanguinary crowd. 


Loox in thy heart and write. He that writes to himself, 
writes to an eternal public. 





SEGOVIA. 
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ROB LANGTRY’S RED-LETTER DAY. 


By k. V. Hasrincs, 















WInTeER in Southern California, warm, soft and breewy 
as an Eastern May ; the first rains over, and all green 
things just springing into life. The sea was bluer than a 
dozen Mediterraneans; the sky an overarching copy of 
the sea, not a white fleck on its azure depths, nothing to 
break its cloudless blue except a wedge of wild geese 
speeding to more congenial climes, 

Sharply drawn against the eastern sky the Coast Range 
reared their yellow peaks, the giant pines upon their tops 
appearing in the distance 
like the fringe on the 
gentian’s lip. 

Between the mountains 
were deep gorges—or, in 
California lingo, gulches, 
eafions and arroyos—and 
in their depths sycamores, 
live oaks and cottonwoods 
flourished, being, with the 
exception of the distant 
pines, the only trees on 
the landscape. The 
mountains were dashed 
here and there with broad 
gory streaks, showing ox- 
ide of iron and cinnabar 
in more or less quantities; 
while here and there, 
where those minerals were 
in the ascendant, the 
Sienne yellow disappear- 
ed entirely, and a whole 
peak of ‘a dark blood-red 
reared itself into the sky. 

Jungles of mustard lay 
in huge yellow patches 
outspread in the valleys, 
while the foothills were 
gorgeous with great sheets 
of golden poppies, blue 
squills and scarlet ‘*‘ In- 
dian - pink.” Here and 
there a ‘‘ Spanish - bayo- 
net” leaned its huge 
candelabra of sweet white 
flowers out over some 
black chasm beside it, 
while perhaps a goldfinch, 
gayly coated as Joseph of 
old, swung and chatted 
on its topmost blossom. 
Tracts of fierce - looking 
cactus, of the prickly- 
pear variety, bristled in 
tho broader portions of 
the valleys, and opened 
their blood-orange blos- 
soms to the sun, while 
down at our feet, in the 
shadow of the live oaks, \ 
nestled the tiny golden { 
fern, with its friend the } 
maidenhair, and the wild } 
cyclomen perfuming the - Mt 
air around. —_ 
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High up in the azure o lark was singing and soaring, 
while from every crevice and from under each leaf the 
little brown-and-green lizards were skurrying to take a look 
at us, then darting away again faster than they came, 


Over all this the California sun—hot, but not fierce; | 


bright, but not scorching—tbrew a brilliancy and gayety 
over all it touched, till even the graveyard, gilded by its 
genial rays, seemed rather a frisky place of its kind. 

Below us—for we were on the crest of the foothills—lay 
the mining towa of Anchorville; a long, straight street of 
wooden shanties, with one larger than the rest, evidently 
doing duty as church, courthouse, theatre, and place of 
public meeting in general. 

Opposite us rose the next range of foot hills, lower than 
those on which we stool; then another valley, with a 
few scattering hills ; then a long crescent of beach, and 
the sea sparkling and dazzling in the noonday sun. 

Through the middle of the town ran the coachroad, and 
just below it lay the mines, these last a succession of 
chasms, dug in the surface of the earth, a crane standing 
erect in the centre of the largest, and the ‘‘ rocker ” cease- 
lessly shaking itself to and fro. 

“Splendid view |” said my companion, looking beyond 
the sluices and the workaday world at our feet, and letting 
his eyes wander over the shady gulches and sunny hills to 
the dazzle of the sea beyond. 

We—Rob Langtry and I—had both been working in the 
next mining-town, some fifty miles behind us by the trail 

thirty, as the crow flies—and had left it together to look 
for more promising fields, My claim had petered out, 
leaving me with my last week’s clean up, my mustang, my 
seven shooters, the clothes I wore, and a clean flannel 
shirt—very little else, Langtry, I imagined, was not 


quite so badly off, and, indeed, he had a little bag of dust | 


in his saddle-pocket, and a watch heavily cased in gold of 
his own digging. 

But his claim, like mine, proving worthless, we decided 
to leave Hubtown together and ty our luck in Anchor- 


ville, which, as yet, was not so overrun with adventurers, | 


We had “ chummed it” together more or less ever since 
first making each other's acquaintance ; but as, according 
to California etiquette, we had asked each other no 
questions, were both of us nearly in the dark as to each 
other’s previous history. He was a Californian and hand- 
some, as must Californians are—quick, keen and graceful, 
with the grace born of strength. Not a very young man— 
he must have been on the shady side of forty—but a man 
whose age showed only in his face, his figure being lithe 
and agile as in his first youth. I was a Bostonian, but 
two years absent from the Hub, seeking what I have never 
yet found—my fortune, That I was “clever” goes with- 
out the ssying ; that I was handsome is also a matter of 
course ; that *‘culchor” had done its utmost for me it is 
superfluous to add. After all this, it is mortifying to be 
obliged to state that Iam merely a “supe” in my own 
story. 

‘‘Romera,” my pony, began to start and whinny and 
pull on his halter—we aad stopped for our noon sies/a, and 
our horses were staked out to browse—and presently we 
heard the steady beat of hoofs far up the trail behind 
us. They came nearer, and yet more near; then horse 
and rider—a woman—flashed past us aud were gone. 

**Rose, Rose!” shoutel Langtry, as she disappeared 
down the trail; and, leaping to his feet, made a motion 
to follow her. But he almost instantly changed his mind 
and flung himself down again. 

**Do you know her, Rob ?” I asked. 

‘**Yes,” he replied, aftar a second’s pause, his eyes far 
of on the distant mountains. ‘She's an old friend of 
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mine, Mrs. Reynolds ; I haven’t seen her or her husband 
in several years; I dido’t know they were living here, 
She quite took me by surprise.” 

** Don’t you want to go after her ? 
think.” 
| ‘No, I'll hunt them up after woe get into town; I 
guess anybody can tel! me where they live—Reynolds is a 
pretty stirring sort of a fellow, always nosing around,” 
he addad, in an undertone ; “ everybody in town’s likely 
to know him.” 

Meantime, I had flung myself down in a bed of wild 
cyclomen, nestling my nose close under a tall spire which 
reached over, and gently breathed its perfume in my face. 

*‘Is she handsome, Langtry ?” I asked, in mere idle- 
ness, nibbling off the topmost blossom, and blowing it high 
in air. ‘She has a splendid figure.” 

‘*Is she handsome ?” he repeated, still keeping his face 
turned to those distant mountains, ‘*‘ Yes, I think she is,” 
He said this slowly and courteously, with a something 
formal in his manner very foreign to his usual free, frank, 
California ways. And as he spoke, he rolled over on his 
elbow and looked me full in the face with his brilliant 
black eyes—a look void of offense, but which told me 
plainly to drop the subject. 

“T thought she must ba,” I answered ; and taking tho 
hint, closed my eyes and pretended to doze. 

The hum of bees among the sagebrush droned lazily in 
my ears, the far-off low of cattle mingled in my drowsy 
thoughts, and soon I was once more walking down Beacon 
Street, daintily lifting my beaver to Boston’s fair and 
intellectnal daughters, receiving from them in return that 
frigid salutation which expresses their utmost cordiality. 

But I did not long enjoy this somewhat monotonous 
pleasure ; for soon I heard Langtry’s voice shouting in 
| my ear: 

**Ranney ! Ranney ! wake up ! 
| mare,” 
| This is what he called a vision of Boston’s fair ones ! 
| I opened my eyes, and there, sure enough, was a sky 
bluer than the Hub ever saw ; and instead of the parade 
of New England beauty of which I had dreamed, threo 
little Spanish children were running and skipping and 
racing down the trail, The broad noon had waned a little 
into early afternoon ; the shadows had sidled out a little 
from under each tree, and the breeze, stronger and fresher 
than when we had tossed ourselves down among the fra- 
grant ferns showed that the latter half of the day had 
come, 

An hour’s ride brought us to the town—a long straight 
street of about one hundred houses ; the public hall afore- 
said in its centre, and on either hand a saloon with—even 
here—green swing-doors. Wooden pavements echoed 
under the tread of a few women and children ; a quiet, 
black-coated, beaver-hatted gentleman or two lingered 
round those same green doors ; the rest of the men were 
at the mines, 

We drew up at the ‘‘ Bonanza Hotel "—an old abode, 
with sundry wooden additions made by its American 
owner. On the doorpost was tacked the bill of! fare for 
the day, while over the entrance was painted, in red 
letters: ‘‘ Dinner, 50 cents,” A Chinese stableboy took 
our horses, and a Spanish clerk greeted us with a ** Comus 
tomas”; then, in excellent English, answered our ques- 
tions, Yes, he thought there were workmen wanted at 
the mines ; but the superintendent was away that day— 
would be back on the morrow. A good many gentlemen 
had been prospecting in the hills thereabouts, and some 
had found pay-gravel. Wouldn’t the gentlemen take a 
room in the.‘ Bonanza Hotel” till they had a chance to 


She didn't see us, [ 
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look about them? So we settled down for the day, and 
had that luxury dear to a traveler's heart—a ‘‘ good wash.” 

‘‘Ranney,” said Langtry, after we had rested a while, 
and smoked our cigars under the grapevine porch beside 
the house, ‘I guess I'll go and hunt up Reynolds and his 
wife. I suppose somebody in the houso can tell me 
where to find them. Don’t pine without me. Adidios /” 
and calling back the gay Spanish farewell, he disappeared 
into the hotel. 

Inside I heard the clerk answering his question, Yes, 
Reynolds was superintendent of the Anna-Maria mine and 
was away to-day; but Mrs. Reynolds was at home, 
Langtry had best go up and see her—she could tell all 
about her husband. So my companion went oft to pay 
his call, and after a while I loitered down the street, still 
smoking, and trying to tell, from viewing them at a dis- 
tance, which of those rolling hills was most likely to yield 
pay-gravel, On the side of one of these same hills I saw 
a tiny house, and, as it rather took my fancy, \I began 
strolling up the gulch toward it. It must have beon half 
a mile away, but, in this clear California air, it seemed as 
though I could put out my hand and touch it. 

I could see the door ajar, and a rocking-chair on the 
piazza, with some wrap or other feminine garment thrown 
across its back, Aclump of tall white callas nodded before 
the door, and an acacia-tree waved its soft yellow blossoms 
beside the gate, 

The house was on a little knoll, its front door and win- 
dows looking down over the town, but the trail led up the 
gulch to the back of the house, dodged under a flume 
which stalked on trestles through the yard, gave a sharp 
twist to the right, and came to high land once more just by 
the back door. 

Once in the trail, I lost sight of the house, but still 
lounged idly on, puffing my cigar-smoke at the tiny liz- 
ards which raced up and down the trees beside which I 
passed, 

Presently I heard the shuffle, shuffle of Chinese feet, 
and a Chinaman came into view, his felt hat tilted low 
over his flat nose, his white blouse newly ironed, hands in 
pockets, A generally jaunty air about him showed his 
afternoon’s work done, and he ont on a visit to his 
‘‘cousins” and “‘flems.” Evidently the China-boy from 
the house above, 

Said I, “Hullo, John !” 

**Hullo, John!” responded he, coming to a full stop 
just out of reach, evidently ready to run in case I resented 
the liberty. 

He was a boy of about sixteen, his face not yet sodden 


with opium, and his little black eyes twinkling keen and | 


humorous behind his three-cornered eyelids, 

‘*What man live in house?” I asked, pointing up the 
gulch, 

** Allee same Mellican man.” 

‘*What name Mellican man ?” 

** Allee same Smif.” 

“You cookee ?” 

‘*Yaas, me cookee, me washee. You likee me washum ?” 
and he touched, with a grin, my not over-clean flannel 
shirt. 

Then seizing his nose between thumb and fore-finger, 
and exclaiming, with mock horror, ‘‘Ah, my! No good at 
all! too muchee dirty! You no go see Smif! Smif no 
likee you!” fled laughing down the gulch before the toe of 
my boot could even graze the skirt of his blouse. 

So I went my way none the wiser, for that ‘‘ Smif” was 
the name of him whose trail I was treading I did not in 
the least believe, 

Isoon stiod besile the house—a true Californian man- 





sion, six or eight rooms all on one floor, and a wide 
piazza, with a profusion of flowering vines hanging from 
its pillars, 

There was apparently no one at home, for all was still 
as the grave; but, also in true Californian fashion, the 
windows had been left open and the door ajar, 

I sat down on the lowest step and gazed at the lovely 
view of the surrounding country. 

Presently a low, soft voice within—a woman’s voice, 
speaking very gently and tenderly, attracted my attention, 
and before I knew it I was listening. 

‘‘T knew you'd love me just the same, my dear. You 
said you’d love me just as much twenty years from that 
day, and it Las been only ten—hasn’t it, Rob ?” 

**Ten ?” answered a man’s voice, in a muffled tone. 
“My God! I thought it had been a thousand! I should 
have loved you all the same if it had. My darling !—my 
darling ! to think that I have you once more !” 

** Well,” thought I, ’Smif’s daughter is having a re- 
union with some long-missing lover. Pity to distur) 
them, 1I’il steal off,” and I began to gather myself noise- 
lessly together. 

Bat just then the breeze freshened; a succession of 
quick puffs blew slowly open that door which had been 
ajar, and I, from behind my leafy screen, saw the tableau 
within, 

It was a light, pretty room—parlor, living-room, hall, 
all in one; a table was in the centre, Japanese wolfskin 
rugs on the floor, and chairs and settees scattered round. 

In one of the chairs sat a beautiful woman, her soft 
curling hair dropping over her back, the skirt of her 
pretty muslin dress flowing wide on the floor beside her. 

Ono of her little feet was raised, resting on the rung of 
a settee near by, while her whole soft, sweet form was 
gathered into the close embrace of a man who knelt beside 
her and buried his faco in her bosom. 

Her tender brown eyes rested lovingly on him, and slio 
leaned her cheek down to nestle in his hair. 

Was she young? Notvery; but not so old as Cleopatra 
when Antony ‘‘gave the world for love, and thought the 
world well lost.” She was a woman whom ‘age could 
not wither nor custom stale.” 

Tho man beside her was a stalwart figure, dressed in 
the brown corduroy so common in Oalifornia—a youthful 
figure, crowned with a head of black curls; further I coul.t 
not see, 

There was a pause for a minute while he kissed her lips 
a dozen or more times, hot and hard. 

**Why don’t you kiss me?” he asked, almost fiercely, 
but with such a depth of tenderness in -his voice that no 
woman, not the most prudish or idiotic, could have been 
frightened. . 

**T try to,” she answered, putting up her hand and pat- 
ting his cheek, ‘‘ but you give such tremendous kisses 
you burn my little miserable things allaway. Keep stilla 
minute, and let me kiss you. ‘Then you'll see.” And she 
kissed him, warm and firm, on the lips, 

Why did I stay and listen ? 

At first from surprise ; then, after the first moment, ns 
I recognized Langtry and Mrs. Rose Reynolds, because ‘f 
I move they would see me, What was their story [ 
could not pause to think. Iwas only strongly conscious 
that Idid not wish tointrudo upon it. If that confounded 
door wonld only have blown shut again, how quickly 
would I have stolen away ! 

By this time Langtry had risen and seated himself, and 
held her whole sweet form, rouud and graceful as a girl's, 
on his knee, 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and her slender hand 

‘ 








strayed up, now and then, to tangle and twist his black 
curls ; now to smooth his long, silky mustache, again to 
pet the one white hair it contained. 

“Do you know we are two very naughty people ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said 
he, quietly, ‘I 
know it. But,” 
after a pause, 
‘“‘we won't be 
any worse. If 
it’s wrong 
kiss and fondle 
each other once 
in ten years, 
why, then, we'll 
have to be bad, 
for I don’t mean 
to deny myself 
that happiness. 
But we won’t do 
any worse, my 
darling —any 
more than we 
dil ten years 
ago’.’ 

**No worse.” 

“And after to- 
day we'll part 
and wait, just as 
we did before.” 

‘Yes, just as 
we did befure,” 

Her quiet ac- 
quiescence, born 
of despair, as it 
seemed to me, 
roused the re- 
bellious blood 
in Langtry, and 
he strained her 
fiercely to his 
breast. 

‘*My darling, 
I can't let you 
go—I won’t let 
you go!” 
cried, in one 
great outburst 
of agony. 

She answered 
all his kisses, met all his caresses half-way ; but said, 
faintly, as though tired of battling with herself : 

“You must leave me here, Rob, my darling. It’s very 
hard, but you must. Just think of all the people we 
know—those who love us and believe in us, who think us 
good, and have tied their faith fast to us—we mustn’t be 
the ones to pull them @own. They each have hard times 
in their own way. If we knock under to hard times, 
who’s to keep them up? You and I are strong enough to 
do what we think right, and we must do it, Rob, dear.” 

He kissed the little hands raised soothingly and plead- 
ingly toward his face. 

** By-and-by, Rose, darling—not yet.” 

**Oh, no, not yet!” 

She turned her head with this passionate outcry— 
turned and saw me lurking behind the bushes. 

Langtry noticed the change in her face, followed her 
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looking down the barrel of his seven-shooter, while the 
ominous click, click, told me he was bringing it to full- 
cock, 

“Langtry !" I shouted. ‘Langtry, it is I !—Ranney |” 
for I saw that in his passion he was ‘ooking at me with no 
recognition in his eye. 

But quick as he had been, Rose Reynolds was almost as 
swift. She flew between us, and covere. the muzzle of 
the revolver with her left hand.” 

**Rob, Rob!” she cried. ‘* Don’t shoot, Rob! 
thing would be better than that !” 

Langtry snatched her hand away from the revolver’s 
muzzle, and dropped the latter toward the ground. 

‘Be quiet, Rose,” he said; ‘there is no need. I can 
trust you, Ranney —I will talk with you by-and-by, Now 
go!” and he pointed dowa the trail. 

I lifted my hat 
to the lady and 
went. 

That evening 
as I sat smoking 
in my room, 
Langtry entered 
with a quick 
stride — entered 
and offered me 
his hand. I took 
it, handed him a 
cigar, and so the 
peace was made 
between us with- 
out any loss of 
words, 

We smoked a 
few minutes in 
silence, then : 

“Langtry,” 


Any- 
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said I, “I am 
going away. I 
am going to 


Double-deck. I 
hear there are 
good diggings 
there.” 

“All right,” 
he answered ; 
**T’m going with 
you;” then lay- 
ing down his 
cigar, he told his 
story. 

Eleven years 
before, he and 
Mrs. Reynolds 
had met and 
loved each other, 
and voluntarily 
separated, each 
promising the 
other to wait till 
fate, if ever, 
made it possible 
for them to love 
without sin, 

** You see, Ranney, I knew it wasn’t safe. She is the best 
woman I ever knew; but she loved and trusted me as 
though I'd been a god, and I might have over-persuaded her 
I could trust Aer, but I couldn’t trust myself. Iset myself 





‘OH, ROB, ROB, MY DARLING! IS THIS THR 
WAY You COME TO ME AT LasT?”’ 


eyes, and the next instant we were standing face to face, I | to do the right thing ; but sometimes 1t seemed as though 
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MY MODEL,— BY MADRAZO, 


I must set her on my horse and be off with her. Her hus- 
band is not a bad man ; heis just a creature of prejudices 
and notions, with scarcely one drop of warm human blood 
in his body. His whole life was just the living up to aset 
of cut-and-dried rules, and all he seemed to care about that 
sweet woman, was to train her to live up to them, too. 


Good God! how it used to drive me wild to hear bim 
always nagging at, correcting, and admonishing Rose be- 
cause she wasn’t such a machine as he. He wasn’t bad to 
her—I’d have killed him if he had been !—but he was 
never pleased nor satisfied with her except when she was 
sitting bolt upright, with her hands straight before her. 
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like the statue of an Assyrian prince. He was a born 
prig, and prided himself on it. But, oh, how 1 loved her, 
aud how I do love her! Ranney, she’s the sweetest crea- 
ture God ever made |” 

Langtry paused in his narrative, and turning his head 
toward the window by which he sat, gazed up at the hill- 
side, where a light from Rose Reynolds’s cottage was 
gleaming faintly in the moonlight. 

‘*Well”—after a pause, turning to me once more— 
“that’s about all. I told her I thought we’d best separ- 
ate, and so we did. I don’t write to her, because her hus- 
band’s just the sort of an ass who thinks he has every 
right to open his wife’s letters, So I didn’t know where 
she was, though we both have meats of finding each other 
very shortly, should anything happen. When I saw her 
to-day on the foothills it was a great surprise. So I'll go 
on with you to Double-deck, and wait as before ; my Red- 
letter Day will come some time or other.” 

+ * * ¥* * 

A year after this, I, being a little ont of sorts, excused 
myself from the diggings for a day and moped all the 
morning in my old shanty. At noon, feeling better, I 
strolled out, and across the way to the Double-deck Post- 
office, which, at this hour, was all animation, the coach 
having arrived and the mail being partially sorted. 

As I entered, the postmaster was telling some long- 
winded yarn or other about a package of water-soaked 
letters and papers he held in his hand, 

**You see, boys, it must have been six months lying 
among them rocks by the river—it’s six months, ain’t it, 
since the stage was carried away at the ford and one of the 
bags lost? Jim Harper, you ought to remember—you 
were on the top and had to swim for it—the time of the 
great flood, I mean. Well, there’s letters for most of you 
here, though I dare say each fellow’ll get t’other’s, for it 
ain’t easy reading their addresses. And here’s a paper 
that’s lost its wrapper—I don’t know which of you that’s 
for. Hold on—here’s something marked—perhaps that'll 
tell.” And he read aloud : 


“**Died at Anchorville, on the 12th inst., Jeremiah K. Reynolds, 
Superintendent of the Anna Maria Mine.’ ” 


* 


**That paper’s mine!” I shouted, springing forward. 
‘**Give it to me,” 

“Yours, is it?” asked the reader, handing it leisurely 
over. ‘‘Reynolds’s a pard of yours, Ranney ? Sorry to 
hear he’s passed in his checks.” 

And with this polite condolence he turned to other 
things, / 

Iran home, and, in a twinkling, had Langtry’s horse 
under the saddle, and was galloping off to the mines, 

**Rob, Rob,” I shouted, as I came within earshot, 
**come here, old boy! I’ve got news for you,” and I 
leaped to the ground as he came hurrying up. ‘ Here!” 
I cried, cramming some gold-notes into his pocket ; ‘*up 
with you, ‘Turn your face toward Anchorville, and read 
that as you ride!” and I thrust the marked paragraph 
under his nose, 

He read it at aglance, and raised his right hand toward 
heaven with gesture which seemed to thank God that the 
Red-letter Day of his life at length dawned before him. 
Then asympathetic lark sprang from the sage-brush beside 
us, and rose to the blue vault above, pealing forth the 
triumph in his and Langtry’s hearts. And the sun, which 
had been obscured by that least frequent of California 
phenomena, a cloud, bobbed out from behind it on the 
broad grin, and looked down with a strong fellow-feeling 
on Rob’s brown eyes, flashing with joy, on his whole face 
lighted up with gladness, 


 ] 





“You're a good fellow, Ranney,” said Langtry, briefly, 
and flinging me Don Sebastian’s bridle-rein, began strid- 
ing swiftly away up the gulch. 

‘*Where are you going?” I called after him, in aston- 
ishment, for that was the way to Anchorville. 

‘**To the flume,” he shouted back in reply ; and then, 
seeing my dismay, laughed aloud. ‘Good God! man, 
you don’t think I’m going to creep there, do you ?” 

To the flume! That most rash and desperate mode of 
traveling—more perilous than all other methods com- 
bined. 

‘Don’t go by the flume, Rob !” I cried. 
how dangerous it is.” 

‘Oh, hang the danger!’ said he. ‘Do you think I 
care for danger when Rose has been waiting these six 
months to hear from me? If her cousin hadn’t gone to 
Australia, I’d have known of this long ago. Besides that, 


“Just think 


| I've waited twelve years, and I'll be hanged if I wait an- 
| other week. 


Good-by, Ranney. If she’ll take mo now, 
we'll be back in a week.” 

‘*A man in love is always an ass,” said I, in.great wrath 
and scorn, ‘If you were not the bigger man I'd tie you 
in the saddle and lead Don Sebastian to Anchorville, I 
hope Mrs, Reynolds will make you wait at least 2 month, 
However, if you must have your way, I suppose I may as 
well see you off.” 

‘‘T reckon,” laughed Langtry ; and we made for the 
flume together. 

A flume is a long, narrow trough, used to convey water 
from high mountain springs down to mines which lie in 
the valleys below. 

Sometimes the flume bears away one-half of a creek ; 
then it is box-shaped, three or four feet wide, and strongly 
built. More oftenit is simply two boards nailed together 
down the sides, thus making a V-shaped trough, which, 
indefinitely lengthened, conveys a little trickling stream 
to the thirsty diggers, 

Of this latter sort was that which supplied the Anna 
Maria Mine. It was miles long, and led through fovest 
depths and mountain fastnesses, leaped chasms, spanned 
pbysses ; its path lay wherever there was enough descent to 
call down the swift-sliding water from above. 

Sometimes it rested on the ground ; sometimes on tall 
and slender trestles, These same trestles were often 
rickety. ; 

Sometimes the trough itself sprang out of place, and the 
water was wasted on the ground ; sometimes.a bear came 
upon it in the midst of loneliness and desolation ; drank 
from it, shambled across it, and broke it down with his 
weight, 

Sometimes a young buck tried his horns against tho 
trestles, and occasionally succeeded in butting them out of 
their proper position ; or a fierce wind arose, whirled 2 
great branch from the parent stem, and flinging it on the 
slender flume, the latter was crushed to earth ; or a branch 
got lodged in the trough, and forced most of the water 
over the sides, 

Of all these mishaps, those who lived up-stream knew 
nothing. When the water failed, those below followed up 
the flume till they found the break, and repaired it. 

Yet those who lived up-stream, such of them as were 
rash and hasty—and in California who is not ?—occasion- 
ally used this flume as a railroad. 

The constantly rushing water made it slimy, slippery a8 
ice ; and into this trough had been fitted a sort of rude 
car, in which the passenger sat, and by his own weight 
rushed with the speed of lighting down to the regions 
below. 

Of course, there was a brake by which its speed could 
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.be somewhat controlled, and by which the rider was 
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supposed to stop it when it reached its journey’s end. 

But this brake was powerless to stop the car when 
under full headway ; any attempt to use it then only tore 
it to pieces ; and he who journeys in this hazardous way 
must take all risk of life and limb. He may meet some 
little obstacle which will fling his car from the track and 
himself into eternity, or ho may step off in safety at his 
journey’s end. 

* * x * * 

Mrs. Rose Reynolds sat on her own piazza, watching 
and waiting, as she had done many a long day before, for 
the lover who did not come. Six months before she had 
buried the man of wood to whom her life had been tied. 
Six months before she had sent that ill-fated paper, still no 
word came from Langtry ; yet sho never doubted him, 
not for one moment. Should the man who had been 
faithful for twelve years turn faithless now? Never! 
But the months were dragging on wearily, and her sweet 
face was looking haggard and worn, not only with the 
shock of her husband’s death, but with anxiety lest sick- 
ness or that same fell destroyer should be detaining Lang- 
try. 

She sat sewing and rocking, her face turned toward the 
trail from Doubledeck—that trail which twisted and 
wound its way around and among the mountains, and 
finally entering town at the opposite point of the compass 
from that at which it had started. 

Behind her—in fact, through her own yard—ran the 
flume, showing its trough of glistening waters for a few 
hundred yards—further up and down the caiion, deeply 
buried in clumps of liveoaks. Before the door a cluster of 
manzanita thrust its erratic branches this way and that, 
looking more than anything else like a bunch of thunder- 
bolts springing up from the ground. Once more the pas- 
sion-vine and potato-jasmine drooped their delicate 
blossoms from the piazza roof—once more the eallas stood 
in saintly purity, and opened their white blossoms to the 
sun. 

Rose Reynolds was very lovely in her white dress and 
black ribbons—a woman, to live for and die for, Her 
brown eyes were sad with remorse—for which of us has 
lost a never-so-troublesome friend without thinking, re- 
grotfully —‘Surely I might have been kinder to him 
while he lived !’"—but bright with expectation, for would 
not one or other of these slow-rolling days bring back the 
man who Joved her so fondly ? 

She heard Ah-Sing, her little monkey of a Chinaboy, in 
the yard behind her, trying his best to grind out ‘‘ Happy 
Land,” as taught him at the mission school. These are 
the words—the tune was two falsetta notes, screeched in 
alternation : 

“Tero sa’s in loly sta’ 
Blight, blight as da’, 
Lere is a happy la’ 
Fa’, fa’ away!” 


“No, no, Sing!” cried Rose, turning ronnd; “that 
isn’t right. Oh, Sing, I told you you must never touch 
the flume !” And she darted to the spot where her luck- 
less servitor had just hung out his week’s wash across the 
long centipede that straddled through the yard. 

‘All licht !” cried the little Celestial, capering round 
in excitement and dismay as ho saw her tearing the linen 
from his improvised clothesline. ‘To-day not muchee 
water in flu’—clothes get heap dly! Me likee you leave 
em |” 

Bat just then something happened which showed her 
care to be not for the clothes. A short distance up the 





flume, just where it lost itself in that live oak woo, a 
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man’s figure, seated in that same perilous little car of 
which we have spoken, came dashing down the slimy 
trough, 

He was so near there seemed no help, plunging, tearing 
downward! There seemed scarcely any use in ‘down 
brakes,” yet he did put them hard down. They splintered 
in his hands, and Rose tore at the clothes like a wild thing 
to get them out of his path. 

But it was too late. In asecond the tiny car struck in 
a great heap of damp, clinging linen—struck and jumped 
from the track. Tho man who sat therein bounded into 
the air, flew over the caion’s brink, and far, far down 
its side Rose heard the heavy thud which told of his fall. 

For an instant she put both hands over her face, and 
tried, in a dazed way, to remember whether it was or was 
not her Rob’s pale face which had shot past her in the 
air. 

But she could recollect nothing, could hear nothing 
except poor Sing’s remorseful gable, as he blubbered in 
dismay beside her—that, an1 the cruel noise of an oriole 
shrieking derisive music in her ear. 

Then she suddenly found she had been running, that 
she was standing on the verge of the chasm-—then that 
she was clambering swiftly down. The madrcna and 
buckeye-bushes bent beneath her weight, as she swung, 
slipped, stumbled, fell—always hurrying down, down, 
toward that motionless figure below. 

Langtry lay among sharp rocks, a few blood-spots dab- 
bling his pale face, and his eyes—big and black and 
mournful—looking wistfully up the caiion’s side to where 
he hoped to see his sweetheart, 

With one last bound Rose reached him, and took him 
in her arms, holding his dear head on her breast—lifting 
and holding him away from the jagged rocks which had 
so cruelly beaten his life out, Then she cried out, in her 
great agony : 

“Oh, Rob, Rob, my darling ! is this the way you come 
to me at last?” 

He smiled a sweet, wan smile, nestled his head still 
closer to the heart of her whom he had loved so long and 
well, and put up his lips to be kissed. Then, with one 
long sigh, he passed away to another season of waiting. 
And so ended Rob Langtry’s Red-letter Day. 


HATS OFF! 

Picrorss of the English Honse of Commons look to us 
odd, from the habit of wearing hats, to which members 
are accustomed. American readers will be still more sur- 
prised to know that this custom is actually established by 
rules of that body. Some things must be done with hats 
on and some with hats off. In a country where the hat is 
raised to such a height of legislative dignity, we cannot 
wonder that a religion arose in which the wearing of the 
hat was made a point of special importance. 

On one occasion Mr. Gladstone was not allowed to 
speak, being without his hit, and finally hid to-borrow a 
head-covering from another member of the Government, 
which, being several sizes too small, necessitated on the 
part of its temporary wearer about as careful demeanor as 
is demanded of an acrobat balancing a ladder on his chin. 
The House, it might be remarked by a cynical Tory, bas 
suffered its privileges to ba invaded on one side by the 
Obstructionists and on the other by the Speaker and the 
Government, but it drew the line at the hat. Hats ara 
very importint things in political as well as in social 
affairs, as any one will soon fin] out who takes the troublo 
to study the subject, and this in the present time, too. 
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When the President of the French Chamber of Deputies 


has failed, with much clanging of his bell and straining of 
his lungs, to restore order during a particularly noisy 
debate, the gesture of reaching for his hat will prove as 
effectual as that of his brother in the English Commons’ 
chair sending the mace in pursuit of a committee, It is 
different in the German Parliament, or, rather, it was dif- 
ferent on one memorable occasion eighteen years ago, 
where, when the President, Herr von Bochum-Dolfs 
threatened General von Roon that he would ‘have his 
hat brought,” the Minister of War answered defiantly : “I 
have nothing 
in the world 
to say against 
your hat be- 
ing brought.” 
Hats not very 
long ago 
played an im- 
portant part 
in overthrow- 
ing a Turkish 
Ministry and 
changing the 
policy of the 
Ottoman Gov- 
ernment at a 
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eat 


very critical 
period. 
More re- 


cently it is set 
down ‘in the 
records of the 
House of Com- 
mons, that the 
Queen’s Mes- 
sage respect- 
ing the mar- 
riage of the 
Duke of Al- 
bany was 
‘** brought up 
and read, all 
members be- 
ing uncover- 
ed.” Every 
one knows 
that it was 
not so, that 
the Chancel- 
lor of the 
Duchy of 
Lancaster, and 
the members 
for Leicester, 
Ipswich and 
Falkirk failed 
to respect the customs of the Commons on such occa- 
sions, We have the Speaker’s word for it that this viola- 
tion of etiquette ‘‘ must have been due to inadvertence,” 
although neither of the gentlemen concerned said as much 
on his own behalf. Some of their friends sought to 
palliate their infraction of Parliamentary rules by assert- 
ing that certain ex-ministers had offended in the same 
way a few nights before; but Sir Richard Cross proved 
that himself and his colleagues were better acquainted 
with the usages of the House than their accusers ; and by 
putting the Speaker to the question elicited the informa- 
tion that the rule requiring Messages from the Crown to 
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be received by members with heads uncovered did not 
apply to answers or addresses brought down by the Con- 
troller, but only to messages under the sign-manual, read 
by the Speaker from the Chair. 

This is not the only instance during the prescnt reign 
of the serenity of the House being disturbed by the hat 
question ; a like hubbub was raised forty-five years ago, 
upon the very first occasion of the House of Commons re- 
ceiving a message from Her Majesty Queen Victoria. When 
Lord John Russell appeared at the bar on the 2lst of 
June, 1837, to deliver a Message from the Crown, in spito 

of the cries 
Se a of ‘* Huts off!” 
A and tho 
Speaker’s in- 
timation that 
members 
must uncover, 
Sir James 
Graham did 
not bare his 
head until 
Lord John 
had got well 
on with his 
reading. Next 
day he ex: 
plained that 
he meant no 
disrespect 
either to tho 
Crown or the 
House,: but 
had acted in 
strict accord- 
ance with old 
usage, which 
decreed that 
members 
should remain 
covered until 
they beard the 
word “Rex” 
or ‘* Regina” 
pronounced, 
and for that he 
had waited. 
The Speaker 
admitted that 
the member 
for East Cum- 
berland was 
in the right, 
as to the prac 
tice of tho 
House, and 
excused his 
own apparent deviation from the rules, on the score of 
desiring to save time and preserve order. 

Cromwell flung his hat on his bead when he pro- 
nounced sentence of extinction on tho Long Parliament : 
Major Harrison took off his hat very ceremoniously as ho 
approached the Speaker, bowed low, and kissing bis hand, 
took possession of it, and banded him out of the House, 
‘as a gentleman does a lady, the whole House following.” 
Chancellor Seafield made no such pretense of politeness 
in dismissing the last national Parliament held in Scot- 
land, Ho put on his hat, saying, ‘* There is an end of an 
auld sang!’ 
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Quaker Fox, on 
being admitted to 
the presence of 
Charles IL, did 
not remove his 
broad brim ; where- 
upon the Merry 
Monarch doffed his 
own headgear, im- 
pelling Fox to say : 
*“‘Pat on thy hat, 
Friend Charles,” 
and his majesty to 
retort, ‘Not so, 
Friend George, it 
is usual for only 
ene man to be cov- 
ered here.” Penn 
was as obstinate on 
the hat question as 
Fox himself. On 
returning to his 
father’s house, after 
serving a term of 
imprisonment, the 
old vice - admiral, 
anxious, if possible, 
to be friendly with 
his son, offered to 
insure that he 
should not be mo- 
lested for his prac- 
tices or opinions, 
provided he would 
promise to uncover 
to the king, the 
Duke of York, and 
himself. After con- 
siderivg the matter 
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for some days Wil- 
liam informed his 
father that he could 
not agree to any 
species of hat-wor- 
ship, and the irate 
admiral forthwith 
ordered him out of 
his house. 

Not always have 
the “Friends” 
proved so stanch. 
Recounting his ex- 
perience as one of 
a deputation of 
Presbyterian, PBap- 
tist, and Independ- 
ent ministers, going 
to congratulate 
George IV. on his 
accession to the 
throne, Dr. Leif- 
chield says, ‘‘ While 
waiting there wo 
saw a small depu- 
tation of Quakers 
advancing with an 
address, which ono 
of their number 
held before him on 
a frame. One ot 
the pages coming 
toward them to re- 
move their hats, Dr. 
Waugh, who loved 
a joke, said to the 
foremost Quaker, 
in an audible whis- 
per: ‘ Persecution, 
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brother !’ to which the brother sigrificantly replied, while 
pointing upward : ‘ Not so bad to take off the hat as the 
head !’” 

A grandee of Spain is privileged to wear his hat in his 
sovereign’s presence for a certain time, carefully graduated 
according to his rank. John de Courey, the conquerer of 
Ulster, won the same boon from King John by fighting 
the knights sent by Philip of France to call John to 
account for the murder of Arthur, out of the field; and 
then giving a taste of his quality by placing his helmet on 
a post, and cleaving it through with his sword, the weapon 
defying any one but its owner to draw it out of the post 
again. ‘This stalwart champion’s descendants were wont 
to assert their privilege by keeping their heads covered 
for a moment or so in the royal presence ; but at one of 
George III.’s drawing-rooms, the then Lord of Kinsale 
chose to wear his headgear so long that the old king’s 
attention was drawn to his unmannerly bravado, ‘The 
gentleman,” said he, ‘* has a right to be covered before 
me, but even King John could give him no right to be 
covered before ladies,” 

At the trial of Mrs. Turner as an accessory to tho 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, Sir Edward Coko 
ordered the prisoner to remove her hat, saying: ‘‘A 
woman may be covered in church, but not when arraigned 
in a court of justice.” The accused tartly commenting on 
the singularity that she might wear her hat in the pre- 
sence of God, but not in the presence of man, Coke re- 
plied, ‘For the reason that men with weak intellects 
cannot discover the secrets which are known to God; 
and, therefore, in investigating truth, where human life 
is in peril, and one is charged with taking life from 
another, the court should see all obstacles removed. 
Besides, the countenance is often an index to the mind, 
and accordingly it is fitting that the hat should be re- 
moved, and therewith the shadow which it casts upon 
your face.” Mrs. Turner’s hat was taken off, but she was 
allowed, for modesty’s sake, to cover her hair with a ker- 
chief. 

Chief Justice Glynn did not find the Quakers so amen- 
able to the order of the court, when at Launceston Assizes, 
in 1656, they made their first public protest against un- 
covering the head. Upon Fox and his companions in mis- 
fortune being brought into court, the jndge bade them 
put off their hats. Instead of obeying, Fox asked fora 
scriptural instance of a magistrate commanding prisoners 
to put off their hats. The Chief Justice inqnired in re- 
turn if hats were mentioned at allin the Bible? ‘ Yes,” 
answered Fox, ‘in the third of Daniel, where thou 
mayest read that the three children were cast into the 
fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with their 
ecats, their hose, and their hats on, Here was a proof 
that even a heathen king allowed men to wear hats in his 
presence.” Not condescending to argue the matter 
further, Glynn cried : ‘‘ Take them away, jailer” and they 
were taken away, and thrust among thieves “a great 
while.” 

When Penn and other Quakers appeared at the Old 
Bailey to answer their delinqnenojgs, they entered the 
court covered, somebody removing their hats for them. 
Upon fairly getting inside, the court directed them to put 
their hats on, and no sooner had they done so than the 
Recorder demanded if they did not know they were in a 
king’s court? Penn replied that he knew it was a court, 
and supposed it to be the king’s, but he did not think put- 
ting «ff a hat showed any respect; whereupon he was 
fined forty marks, and remarked that he and his friends 
had come into court uncovered, and in putting on their 
hats again they had only obeyed orders, therefore if any 





one was to be fined, it ought to be the Bench. We sup- 
pose the Mine Court of the Forest of Dean was not a 
king’s court, since witnesses before it were permitted to 
keep their caps on while giving their evidence—that is, if 
they claimed to be ** free miners,” 

Whether a soldier in a Civil Court, as witness or culprit, 
shall obey army orders and wear his hat, or court usage, 
and doff it, is an unsettled question in England, and 
apparently in this country. 

Jewish congregations worship with their heads covered ; 
so do the Quakers, although St. Paul's injunctions on the 
matter are clearly condemnatory of the practice, The 
Puritans of the Commonwealth would seem te have kept 
their hats on, whether preaching or being preached to, 
since Pepys notes hearing a simple clergyman exclaiming 
against men wearing their hats in the church ; and a year 
afterward (1662) writes: ‘‘To the French Church in the 
Savoy, and there they have the Common Prayer-book, 
read in French, and which I never saw before, the minis- 
ter do preach with his hat off, I suppose in further con- 
formity with our church,” William IIL. rather scandal- 
ized his church-going subjects by following Dutch custom 
and keeping his head covered in church, and when it did 
please him to doff his ponderous hat during the service, 
he invariably donned it as the preacher mounted tho 
pulpit stairs. When Bossuet, at the age of fourteen, 
treated the gay sinners of the Hétel de Rambouillet to a 
midnight sermon, Voltaire sat it out with his hat on, but 
uncovering when the boy-preacher had finished, bowed 
low before him, saying: ‘Sir, I never hearl a man 
preach at once so early and so late.” 

As a token of respect, uncovering the head is one of the 
oldest of courtesies, Says an ancient rhyme: 


“If you any good man or woman meet, 
Avail thy hood to him or her 
And bid ‘God-spedo dame or fere.’” 


Shakespeare’s Osric takes no heed of Hamlet's sugges- 
tion that he should put his bonnet to its proper use, ‘’t's 
for the head ;” and when urged again to cover, replies : 
‘*Nay, in good faith, for mine ease, in good faith.” Mas- 
singer’s Wellborn meeting Marrall in the open country, 
asks him, ‘‘Is’t for your ease you keep your hat off?” 
Aud that worshiper of the rising sun answers: 


“ Eases, and it like your worship! 
I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 
To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be covered 
When your worship’s present.” 


In Charles I.’s time even ladies doffed their headgear in 
salutation. The writer of ‘* Will Bagnall’s Ballet” says : 


“ Both round and short they wear their hair, 
Whose length should woman grace; 
Loose, like themselves, their hats they wear, 
And when they come in placo, 
Where courtship and compliments must be, 
They do it like men, with cap and knee,” 


Lamenting the decay of respect to age, Clarendon tells 
us that in his young days he never kept his hat on 
his head before his elders, except at dinner. A curious 
exception, that, to modern notions of politeness, but it 
was the custom to sit covered at meals down to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Sir John Finett, deputy 
master of the ceremonies at the Court of King James L,, 
was once much puzzled as to whether the Prince of 
Wales should sit covered or not at dinner in the presence 
of the sovereign, when a foreign ambassador was one of 
the guests; since the latter, as the representative of a 
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King, was not expecte.l to vail his bonnet. Giving James 
a hint of his difficulty, his majesty disposed of it when the 
time came, by uncovering his head for a little while, an 
example all present were bound to follow ; and then, put- 


ting on his hat again, he requested the prince and the am- | 


bassador to do likewise, 


“‘Hats need not be raised here,” so, it is said, runs a 


notice in one of Nuremberg’s streets, ‘‘ Hats must be 
raised here,” should have been inscribed on the Kremlin 
gateway, where a government official used to stand to 
compel passers-by to remove their hats, because, under 
that gate, the retreating army of Napoleon withdrew 
from Moscow. Whether the regulation is in force at this 
day is more than we know. 


The stockbrokers of New York have a hat-etiquette of | 


their own, forbidding the wearing of a whito hat when 
Summer is over. How the rule is enforced may bo 
learned from the following extract from a New York jour- 
nal: ‘* Wednesday last was * White Hat Day’ on the Stock 
Exchange. Formal notice had been given early in the 
week that at noon yesterday all Summer ‘tiles’ would bo 
‘called in,’ but many of the members either forgot or dis- 
regarded the warning, and suffered in consequence, Wil- 
liam Heath was the first victim. About one p.m. ho en- 
tered the Exchange in a brown study, with his thumbs 
thrust in the armholes of his waistcoat, In a moment his 
tall white hat was whirling in the air, and as it touched 
the ground twenty brokers jumped upon it, This sort of 
diversion was kept up the whole afternoon, Whenever a 
person entered wearing the proscribed headgear, a shout 
went up, and before the alarmed broker could run the 
gantlet, his hat was crushed out of shape, 
afternoon was over a third of the brokers ‘‘on the floor” 
were bareheaded, and dozens of white hats ornamenting 
the gas-brackets. In the evening the neighboring hatters 
drove a brisk trade, and had golden reasons for blessing 
the institution of White Hat Day.” 

At Rome, during the carnival week, the chimney-pot 
fares even as the white hat in the New York Stock Ex- 
change when the period prescribed by tyrant custom for 
*“‘Shoot the hat” hasarrived. This every one knows, and 
no one thinks of wearing one. Even the most correct coach- 
man wears a melon, to save himself and horses from the 
public ire, A few obstinate people, however, will wear a 
high hat or compel their coachman to do so. The conse- 
quence is a shower of bunches of grass uponthem, Some- 
times the wearers revolt and show fight, which makes 
matters worse. At the last carnival a high hat wearer 
brought out a knife, but he was soon disarmed and taken 
to the nearest polica station, where his hat remained in 
safety for the rest of the day. 

The Navy, too, has its hat usages, When tho flagship 
Delaware entered New York harbor after a three years’ 
cruise in November, 1870, she was saluted by fort and 
man-of-war, Then the Delaware replied by the mouth of 
her cannon and the throats of her tars, who completed the 
ceremony by ‘“ Hats off.” At a given signal they dofted 
their hats, and with a last prolonged cheer flung them into 
the water, and for a long time the harbor presented a 
strange spectacle with these tarpaulins bobbing up and 
down in all directions, 


To ryes that can see and hearts that can feel, romance 
glides ever along with the actual life, stream by stream, to 
the dark ocean. 


Art is but a mirror, which gives hack what is cast on 
its surface faithful.y, only while unsullied. 


Before the 


| 
| “WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT. 


By G. A. DAvis. 


A LITTLE child, who in an attic room 
Kneels at the window, leaning out to see 
Tho stars come creeping up the twilight gloom, 
And the red sunset fading silently: 
A little child who knows no fresh to-day, 
But hungering, waits to-morrow’s unknown store; 
Picturing, dreaming, hoping, wondering, 
Impatiently—yet dumbly ever more— 
Poor little child! 


A girl with mute, proud lips and longing eyes 
That look across a world of leaden grav; 

A streak of far-off promise in the skies, 
But only rain to-day, liko yesterday! 

A weary girl, who feels upon her heart 
Tho past lio heavy as a leaden band, 

Yet waits and dreams, in hungering hopo deferrel, 
Of sunshine falling in a far-off land. 


A silent woman in a lonely room 
Sewing a shroud for some one lying cold; 
Strange shapes and shadows round her in the gloom, 
And far away a dying tempest rolled. 
Tho icy dead beside her in the dark; 
The baffled promise of the wasted years, 
Sitting beside the bier; and she the while 
Shaping the shroud and watching through her tears-- 
° Waiting for the dawn! 


An aged crone who sits upon a gravo, 
An old, old grave on which the grass grows long— 
Secing the sunshine creep across the hills, 
Hearing far up in air tho lark’s wild song. 
“There is no more of earth—no more,” she saith; 
‘The years lie all behind, a barren store; 
While others reaped, I waited—and I wait. 
“‘T had a grave,” she saith—“ I had no more— 
Yet still I wait to see!” 


No moro on earth—no more beyond, some say: 
Oh, false, blind leaders of tho groping blind, 
What can ye give for that yo take away ? 
Where lies the answer that we look to find? 
Down the wide horizon of our dreams 
Ye bar at last a little narrow door; 
* Hidden by grass and blotted out by rain.” 
Is this the promise of the years—no more? 


Poor little child, who grasped no childhood’s gold! 
Poor maid, who walked in loveless paths apart! 
Poor mourner, holding through the haunted night 
A dead man’s icy hand against her heart! 
If this were all, indeed, curse God and die! 
Poor prisoners in the dungeon cells of Fate! 
If thou wert not, O Chrigt for whom we wait— 
Thy poor lost children all! 


TWO TO ONE. 


‘‘Berry, I am going to give you a very serious lec- 
ture |” 

The speaker was a little, sprightly woman, of graceful 
figure and of soft musical voice, who sat in a low sewing- 
chair, bending over a piece of bright embroidery. The 
scene was the cheery parlor of Brierwood Cottage—the 
time about four o’clock on a warm Summer afternoon. 
Through wide, open windows, reaching to the floor, the 
room commanded a glimpse of velvety-green lawn, reach- 
ing in unbroken smoothness to a white strip of pebbly 
beach, with the blue waters of Long Island Sound 
beyond, Amid the climbing vines, which partly inter- 
cepted the view, a mocking-bird swung in a gilded cage. 
The creamy odor of clover-blossoms was in the air, and 
the merry clatter of a lawn-cutter floated in at the win- 
dows, as a gurdener, with his sleeves rolled up, trundled 
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HATS OFF !—WHITE-HAT DAY IN THE NEW YORK STOCK BOARD,— SEE PAGE 679, 


it briskly over the turf. In the far distance white sails 
flecked the strips of blue, and glided slowly to and fro 
across the openings among the vines. 

Within the little parlor neutral tints abounded ; soft, 
gray curtains looped back from door and window—a 
bunch of pure white flowers upon the table—cool-tinted 
walls, relioved by pictures selected with exquisite taste—a 
room in which a purely chaste effect was not lost by the 
introduction of a bright bit of color here and there in the 
dresses of the two ladies at the windows, or the baskets of 
pay worsteds from which Mrs, Thornley, from time to 
time, selected a skein as she proceeded with her work, 
An open piano at one end of the apartment, a guitar near 
by ; an easel, on which stood a finished crayon-drawing, 
a careless profusion of books upon the tables, gave evi- 
dence of both wealth and cultivation among the inmates 
of this charming home. 

**A lecture !” said Berry, looking up from her book and 
opening her large, dark eyes in surprise—‘‘a lecture to 
me? And why ?”’ 

**You treated Mr. Casuben very shabbily last night.” 

**T did not mean to,” said Berry, simply. ‘‘I suppose 
he bored me.” 

“But that is just the trouble,” said Mrs. Thornley. 
**They all bore you. I have introduced to you since you 
have been visiting us at least a dozen young, worthy, 


to interest you.” 
“It is not my fault that they are tedious !” 





| in love already—and you know it! 
marriageable men, and you have not allowed one of them | 


** Fastidious,” suggested Berry. ‘*Pe:haps I am, but 
that can scarcely be my fault, either.” 

**You are young,” continued Mr, Thornley, ‘* but you 
must be married some day, surely! Those who go 
through the woods choose a crooked stick at lust. You 
will never have a better time than now, Berry, with 
beauty, youth and leisure all at your command, to make 
your choice,” ’ 

Berry threw down her book and glided quickly across 
the room to where Mrs. Thornley sat. She was a tall, 
queenly girl, and she never looked more regal than as she 
then stood beside her companivun’s chair, gazing thought- 
fully down at her from those great lustrous eyes. ‘Dear 
Queen Titania,” she said, placing her hand on Mrs. 
Thornley’s shoulder, ‘‘ will you never give over match- 
making ?” 

‘*Not while I know a lovely girl, who has no idea of 
dying an old maid, wandering aimlessly about, with no- 
thing on which to fix her affections,” replied Titania, 
sniling. 

**Don’t trouble your little head any more about me,” 
said Berry, kneeling down and pushing the worsted-work 
gently away. ‘I shall do well enough. I do not fear.” 

‘* Berry,” said Mrs. Thornley, suddenly, turning her 
blue eyes full upon the young girl as she spoke, *‘ you are 
Who is it ?” 

A quick, scarlet flash overspread Berry's face, and left 
it pale as death. 

She rose hastily, and stood for a moment irresolutely. 


‘Perhaps not,” replied the other ; “but really my dar- | Then she glided across the room and seated herself at the 
ling, do you not sometimes think that you are, perhaps, a | piano. 


little too—too ——” 


‘‘You are quite mistaken,” she said, atter a whilo, 
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- sweeping her hands over the keys. ‘I care for no one—| In the course of time he had become a fair painter and 
but you.” | a tolerable musician. Poverty might have brought him 
She began to play a little plaintive air in a purposeless | fame—wealth fixed him for ever in the ranks of the dilet- 
way, and Mrs. Thornley resumed her work in silence, | ¢antii But though his chosen path was one of flowers, it 
looking up from time to time to cast a searching, eager | had also thorns. Thornley walked in it alone. 


glance upon the figure at the piano, or to gaze abstract- Poor Titania, whose little world was an entirely prac- 

edly through the open window. tical one, had no sympathy for art. The best of wives 
‘“‘T am going up-stairs to find Frank,” said Titania, at | sometimes find their husbands’ hobbies a bore. 

last, putting down her worsteds, Titania was bored with Frank’s eternal ‘studies ” and 


She arose and left the room, closing the door behind | ‘‘ perspectives” and ‘‘ chiaro oscuro”; and it was a crime 
her, while Berry ceased her playing, and leaning upon | which Thornley could never quite forgive. In other re- 
the piano, buried her face in her folded arms, spects, and with only this slight cloud upon their happi- 

When Frank Thornley married Ida—or, as her friends | ness, the lives of these two people were as serene and 
were fond of calling her, Tita, or Titania—Hathorne, five | placid as a Summer day. 
years before, he was a young bachelor of ample means and Poor little Titania! No good wife ever tried harder 
resthetic taste, to whom marriage was by no means a ne- | than she to become to her husband a companion in al] 
cessity. The match had been one of love, pure and | things; but the vague consciousness that there was one 
simple, and although his young wife did not in all things | chambor of his heart to which she never had been, never 
quite fill the ideal of Thornley’s adolescence, she had in | could be, admitted, was ever present with her. 
some way, since their marriage, contrived to make herself As for Frank, he soon learned to seek elsewhere for that 
indispensably necessary to her husband’s happiness, and | sympathy in his pet pursuit which he failed to find at 
had held her throne in his affections with consummate | home, and he found it at last in Berry, Hers was a nature 
adroitness. spontaneous, impressionable, impulsive, open to all the 

Frank Thornley himself but narrowly escaped the pos- | gentle influences of art, and to all direct appeals from the 
session of genius, With a natural inclination toward | beautiful, Possessed herself of no mean talent, she found 
music and the fine arts, and with ample means and leisure | in Frank Thornley a willing tutor, and under his guid- 
for its gratification, Thornley had devoted himself to | ance she had, in one short Summer, become surprisingly 
painting—first as an amusement, afterward as a passion. expert in the use of the pencil and crayon. 
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Of these two young people, both drawa together by con- 
geniality of taste aad pursuit, the older soon began to 
exercise that influence over the younger which experi- 
ence commands over pupilage, and there sprang up be- 
tween them a closeness of intimacy that, although open 
and innoceut as the day, might well have caused unea- 
sinecs to a wife less sure ot her husband’s affections than 
Titania, But whatever poor Titania’s faults may have 
been, jealousy was not one of them, and in the simplicity 
of her trust the thought had never crossed her mind that 
these two people occupied a larger share of each other’s 
thoughts than might be precisely good for either of them. 





Titania found her husband in an upper room which ho | 


had fitted up as a studio. It was not exactly such a studio 
as a professional painter would have arranged. It savored 
rather more of the parlor than the workshop, but it dis- 
played in all its details the same tasteful elegance which 
everywhere pervaded Brierwood Cottage. 

Thornley stood near the window, busily at work upon a 
small landscape, which was nearly finished. Tuitania 
perched herself upon a table and looked over his shoulder, 
watching him for several moments without speaking. 

** What a dear old ducky you are!” she said, at last. 

‘Thanks, my charmer,” said Frank, looking up from 
his work and smiling. 

**You are so clever!’ continued Titania, admiringly. 





“Your majesty is disposed to compliment,” replied her | 


husband. ‘But look at this—it’s Berry’s. Ah, there’s 
genius for you! Soon there will be nothing more that I 
can teach her.” 

Frank held up a small oil-sketch, and looked toward 
Titania for an opinion. 

**1 don’t think much of it,” said Titania, swinging her 
foot carelessly. ‘‘ Who ever saw green cows ?” 

**Those are not cows,” said Frank, laying the sketch 
down with a sigh ; ‘‘ they are willows.” 

Titania was silent, and her husband resumed his palette 
and brushes, 


**T have made a discovery,” said Titania, after a while ; | 


“it is about Berry.” 

** About Berry ? What may it be, pray ?” 
- * She is in love.” 

Frank dropped his brush and stooped to pick it up. 
He was slow about it, and when he again raised his face it 
was a shade paler, Titania thought. 

** With whom ?” he asked, quietly. 

**] don’t know.” 

**I—scarcely believe it,” said Frank. ‘It can’t be 
Casaubon ; she offended him past all redemption only 
last night.” 

** Nevertheless, she is in Jove with some one,” replied 
Titania, warming up. ‘‘I1 taxed her with it just now, and 
she ——” 

**Confessed it.” 

** Well, no—she denied it; but it might as well have 
heen a confession. She can’t deceive me. Why, you're 
painting those trees all blue !” 

** Heavens! so I am!” exclaimed Frank, throwing down 
his palette in despair. ‘‘ Do—do you think she is en- 
gaged, and has concealed it from us ?” 

**V'll tell you what I do think,” said Titania, energetic- 
ally. ‘I think the girl has given her heart to some one 
that we know nothing about. Iam convinced that it is no 
one whom we have introduced to her since she has been 
bere, and I am efraid—oh, terribly afraid !—that evil wil 
come of it—anid there’s trouble somewhere in store for 
her. I don’t know why I feel so, but I can’t help it.” 

Frank stood looking musingly at his wife for some time 
after she ceased speaking. 








‘I hope not,” he said, at last. ‘* When a woman witha 
nature like hers really loves, it’s no child’s play. Butt 
may be all your own imagination, Tita, dear.” 

Titania jumped down from the table aud threw her 
arms around her husband's neck. 

‘**You darling old goose,” she said. ‘You are just like 
all of them! Men can never see half way through a mill- 
stone, I tell you I am right, and if I don’t soon find out 
who poor Berry has fixed her silly heart on, never call me 
‘Queen Titania’ any more.” 

She gave him a kiss and left him to his reflections. 
When she returned to the parlor Berry was not there. 
Titania, however, had scarcely resumed her worsteds 
fifteen minutes before ths sound of voices on the lawn at- 
tracted her atteation to the window. 

Her husband and Berry were going down tho gravel 
walk together, The lady carried a box of crayons and a 
white umbrella ; the gentleman bore a huge portfolio and 
a couple of folding camp-stools, ‘They were going to the 
woods to sketch. 

‘‘T suppose he is taking her away for a confidential 
talk,’’ said Titania to herself, as she watched them out of 
sight. ‘*Oh, the foolishness of man! Does he suppose 
that Ze can draw her secret from her ?” 

Whether Thornley’s mind harbored any such ulterior 
purpose was not evilent from his conversation. Berry 
and he walked gayly on ecross the garden and entered tho 
woods, chattering like two magpies. 

‘* Let us go to the shore,” he said. ‘‘ We'll try a little 
marine drawing. I saw an old boat on the beach yester- 
day, half-buried in the sand, that would do excellently 
for you. Ican pick up something for myself near it,” 

** Oh, yes,” exclaimed Berry, ‘‘that is just what I want ; 
and afterward I could copy it in colors, I do love to 
draw where I can hear the waves and smell the seaweed ; 
only one can never get those things into pictures.” 

‘*Ah!” How mueh more such things mean to you than 
to Tita !” said Frank, looking admiringly at Berry’s bright 
eyes. ‘*Do you know I showed her just now that littly 
oil you finished yesterday, and she actually took your 
willows for cows /” 

Berry burst out laughing. 

‘* Have I spent all this time, then,” she said, ‘* without 
being able yet to draw trees that can be distinguished 
from cows ?” p 

Thus chatting and laughing, they strolled along under 
the trees, stopping here and there to gather a choico 
flower or bunch of fern, which Berry laid carefully away 
between the leaves of the portfolio, or standing still to 
listen with bated breath to the carol of some unseen 
songster in the branches overhead. 

Their footfalls were almost noiseless upon the soft moss, 
but at times the forest rang with their merriment. Very 
like two children were these young people on such ex- 
excursions, enjoying with all the fresh delight of child- 
hood the freedom and beauty of the fields and woods, 

And very different was Berry now, with her sparkling 
eyes ‘and glowing cheeks, from the bent and drooping 
figure which leaned so wearily upon the piano but half an 
Lour before. Her rare beauty had never been lost upon 
Thornley, but that afternoon it seemed to strike him with 
new force. 

Never before had she appeared to him so lovely, and 
yet it was not so much the beauty of her face as the beauty 
of her presence that drew him toward her. There was a 
new sensation for him in her attractiveness—a charm 
about her which he had never before found, even in her. 

What it was he scarcely knewf but, for the first time 
that afternoon, he became vaguely conscious of the magico 
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‘spell which this young girl was innocently, but none the 
less surely, casting around him. 

**Oh, dear me! I’ve caught my skirt! Please wait!” 

They were crossing the wall that divided the woodlot 
from the beach-pasture. Berry stood upon its broad top, 
whither she had climbed without assistance, while Frank 
stood upon the ground on the further side, waiting to 
help her down. Her head was partly turned over her 
shoulder, and one hand thrown behind her to disengage 
the troublesome dress from the brier that held it. 

‘*Please wait !” she said. 

Frank laughed. 

**You look,” he said, ‘ precisely like a picture on a 
Japanese fan |” 

‘*‘ How kind of you! I must appear graceful, indeed ! 
Now give me your hand, and I will jump !” 

Thornley put down his luggage, and took Berry’s crayon 
and umbrella, Then he extended both his hands, and 
Berry prepared to leap lightly down. 

It was not her fault that the wall was loose, or that her 
foot slipped upon the edge. It was not her fault that, 
instead of jumping, she fell, awkwardly and heavily, into 
Frank’s open arms. 

It was not his fault that, feeling her there—her breath 
upon his cheek, her soft arms around him, her bosom 
against his—a quick, fierce frenzy thrilling his frame like 
a stream of fire, took a sudden and complete possession of 
him. 

For one instant he clasped her to his breast in a wild 
embrace—for one instant ho pressed his burning lips to 
hers. Then he let her go as if she had stung him, and 
stepped quickly back, with his head bowed and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, while the young girl stood before 
him, trembling and helpless, with a face as pale as death, 

For a moment they stood thus in silence, and then 

erry sank weakly down upon the grass, and burst into 
tears. 

** Berry,” said Thornley, placing his hand upon her 
shoulder, ‘*can you ever forgive me ?” 

There was no answer but her sobs, which racked her 
slender frame as though they would tear it asunder, 

‘*T know that there is no excuse or palliation for me,” 
he continued, slowly. ‘‘1 offer none! I ask only your 
forgiveness. I—could not help it.” 

She looked up at him through her tears, 

‘* Tt was cruel,” she said, ‘ to treat me so. 
unmanly.” 

‘It is true,” he said, bitterly. 
innocent intercourse is at an end—for ever. 
you the right to hate me.” 

She sprang to her feet wildly. 

**To hate you? Oh, Frank !” 

There was that in her tone which startled him ; there 
was that in her look which filled him with wonder, while 
it caused his heart to throb and his breath to come hot 
and quick. He seized both her hands in his owa, impul- 
sively. 

*‘ Berry,” he said, ‘I have found you different from all 
other women. You have filled for me a place which no 
other can ever fill, Don’t leave me, Don’t drift away 
from me. Let me come back.” 

The woman’s instinct to play with him came uppermost 
in her mind, 

‘* When I am gone away,” sho said, ‘‘ you will smile at 
the memory of such thoughts, My place will be easily 
filled. You will—forget me.” 

Her face drooped while he held her hands, her eyes 
fell upon the ground. Hoe drew her gently toward him. 
There was no resistance. He was within the spell. 


It was weak, 


**T know that ‘all our 
I have given 





**Forget you, Berry? Vow /” 

She turned upon him, from out her limpid eyes, a gaze 
so beseeching, so tender, so full of unutterable longing 
and love, that he caught her quickly to him, and whispered, 
in a voice husky aud trembling : 

**I—love you !” 

Her arms were about his neck, her head upon his 
breast—her secret was her own no longer. In another 
instant she had torn herself from his grasp, and drawia 
herself to her full height before him. 

‘We are mad,” she said, ‘ Let us go.” 

When they returned to tho housa it was nearly dusk. 
Titania stood in the doorway, waiting. 

**Where have you been, you naughty children ?” she 
asked. ‘* Supper has been ready more than half an hour.” 

Berry shuddered, and passed her swiftly, without re- 
replying. Thornley would have followed her up the 
stairs, but Titania pliced her hand upon his arm. 

*“*T have a good mind to scold,” she said; ‘but if 
you'll kiss me and come to supper, we'll say no more 
about it.” 

Her husband hesitated, and made a motion as though 
he would repulse her, Then he stepped back, returned 
hesitated again, and at last kissed her coldly upon the 
forehead, and hurried away with averted face, 

For the first time in his life he did not dare to meet her 
eye. 

He might as well have struck her. The poor wife, 
dumb with wonder, stood where he left her, with lips 
quivering and her oyes suffused with tears, With no 
suspicion of the truth, her gentle heart began to find ex- 
cuses for him. 

** Ho is tired,” she said to herself, 
after supper, poor boy.” 

Thornley hastened to his studio, and locked himself in. 
Throwing the portfolio into a corner, he fell upon his 
knees, and buried his faca in a chair, 

Where was it all to end? That was the question that 
he asked himself, as he knelt there upon the floor in the 
solitude of his room, with his fingers tightly wound in his 
hair, It was tho question that was constantly present in 
his mind through many sleepless nights—through many 
long, weary days afterward. 

From that time the hours which to him were to have 
been so fruitful with tender delights were full of hopeless 
misery. With a fierconess which can never be told, 
Frank Thornley wrestled with himsslf. Of the intensity 
of the struggle, none but himself ever knew. Heroic in 
little things he might be, but to the fearful test which he 
had by his own folly imposed upon himself he was not 
equal, and with an overwhelming sense of degradation and 
shame upon him, he abandoned himself to fate. Once he 
was conscious of asking himself this question: ‘‘Is it 
possible for a man to lova two women at once?” then he 
cursed himself for a fool, and went out into the woods 
alone to reason with himself. 

In the peaceful stillness of the forest a feeling of calm 
would sometimes come upon him, when he could, in a 
certain way, see the extent of his own folly. At these 
times he would resolve to seek his wife, and lay his whole 
soul bare before her. Then there would rise before him a re- 
membrance of the scene with Berry by the old beech-wall 
—a recollection of those deep and tender eyes turned 
upon him with their nameless magic, and in an instant his 
wild, unreasoning passion would return, a thousand 
times more restless, because its object was so unattain- 
able, 

And Berry ? Was there happiness for her? There 
were days that to her were one long dream of peace 3 


** He will feel better 
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days when the hours slipped softly and quietly by—told branches of the trees ; when it was droned by the bees 
off like golden beads upon the rosary of life—days when | amid the clover, and all Nature breathed for her the 
happiness sluambered for her in the cool shadows of the | same sweet song —‘“‘ He loves me |” 

woods, in the depths of the blue waters of the Sound, But there were days, too, that were days of hopeless 
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and in the warm sunlight on the meadows; when it | misery to her—days when womanhood revolted, and she 
drifted over her with the afternoon clouds, and was | hated herself with an intensity of feeling to which even 
whispered to her by fragrant winds that came redolent | her love for Thornley seemed child’s play ; days when her 
with the breath of hayfields ; when it was sung to her by guilty passion pressed upon her conscience like a terri- 
the robins in the orchard, and was rustled softly by the | ble weight that was crushing her whole moral being into 
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a shapeless mass of contradictions and esnomalies, In 
those days she slowly came to hate Titania. Curiously 


enough, the young girl grew to look upon the wile 
as an interloper—as an unwarranted intruder between 
herself and Thornley. In this warped and morbid state 
of mind she thought of Titania only as one who had 
stolen, and was daily stealing, away from hera portion of 
the love that belonged to her by moral right, and she 
learned to hate her as one who stood as a perpetual re- 
proach before her. 

Bat 2 heart like Berry’s, which is driving its owner mad 
with the terrible intensity of its conflicting emotions, is 
not an easy thing for even a woman to conceal. Despite 
the restraint which she was constantly obliged to place 
uonon herself, the deep undercurrent of despair and utter 
misery which was evident, to a greater or less extent, in 
all her actions, did not escape the notice of at least one 
watchful, though quiet, observer. And this was Titania 
herself. That Berry was cherishing some secret passion 
Titania had never doubted since the conversation in the 
parlor. Who was its object was for a long time a mystery 
to her. But, cautious as Thornley and Berry might be in 
their intercourse together, they could not long conceal 
their relations from the one from whom it was most im- 
portant to conceal them. 

The discovery of Berry’s ‘secret came to Titania not 
suddenly, but by slow degrees. The rapt and attentive 
look whigh Berry would sometimes fasten upon Frank ; 
the flush that would overspread her features when he 
spoke to her; her cheerfulness when he was near ; her 
silenco when he was away—all these were the telltales 
that revealed to Titania the truth. 

Her first feeling, when the reality broke upon her, was 
one of indignation. ‘* How dares she ?” she asks herself 
a hundred times. It was presumptuous, abominable, in- 
solent! The next feeling was of pain and fear. What if 
the girl should succeed in winning him away from her ? 
What if her husband should fall beneath the spell of those 
glorious eyes—that queenly beauty! What if he should 
be captivated by her winning manner, her devotion to his 
own pursuits, her thousand gentle graces of disposition ! 
Worse women had before then bewitched better men. 

Already Frank found a pleasure in Berry’s societv 
which he did not seem to find in his wife’s, 

The thought filled Titania with a wild alarm. ‘She 
will not—she dare not—she cannot!” she cried, with 
heaving bosom. ‘‘ He is too goodand true, Hedo.s not 
know, dear boy—he does not dream of the truth.” 

Poor Titania! She herself refused to see the whole 
terrible reality. With a devotion worthy of a better 
object, she shut her eyes to the vague, intangible barrier 
that was being slowly built up between her and her hus- 
band. 

Believing wholly in him, she steadfastly refused to 
doubt him in the least, Her hold upon him was loosen- 
iog—the golden chain by which she held him was slip- 
ping from her grasp ; but, though the links were woven 
of her own heart-strings, she did not know that, one by 
one, they were slowly snapping. 

The Summer waned and Autumn came, strewing the 
woodland paths with chestnut-burs, and leaving the 
stains of her fruity fingers on the leaves. 

There was much sketching doné now. 

Carried away by the awful fascination of their position, 
both Berry and Thornley welcomed every opportunity 
that would bring them near each other. 

**Tt cannot last for ever,” they thought to themselves. 

It could not, and at last the crisis came. 

One evening, late in October, Berry sat in the parlor 








alone. It was after dusk, and the cold northeasterly 
storm which had been all day driving across the fields had 
increased since sunset, and was now beating fiercely 
against the window-panes. In the open fireplace a bright 
wood-fire was crackling, filling the room with its ruddy 
light, while across the ceiling fantastic shadows chased 
each other, wavering and flickering in the glare. 

Berry sat before the fire gazing dreamily into its depths, 
with her head bowed wearily on her hand. Her train of 
thought, whatever it might have been, was interrupted 
by the opening of thé door, and, looking up, she saw 
Frank standing upon the threshold. Seeing Berry, he 
entered, leaving the door slightly ajar, so that a narrow 
stream of light fell across the dark hall without. 

**T have been looking for you,” he said. He paused a 
moment before the crayon-drawing on the evsel. It was 
the head of a young girl, turned partly away from the 
observer, so that a portion of the face was left in shadow. 
The face was that of Berry. ‘‘ It is good,” he said, gazing 
at it critically, ‘* but I could do better now. Ihave found 
an expression in your face that I did not know then.” 

3erry smiled mournfully. ‘* An expression,” she said, 
**that will soon be only a memory to you. I am going 
away.” 

Frank crossed quickly to her side, with a face filled 
with alarm. 

** Going away !” he exclaimed. 
mean ?” 

** Don’t ask me,” she said, turning away her face. ‘‘ I 
must go; there is no other way. We do not know what 
we are doing.” 

‘* Berry,” he said, seating himself by her and taking 
her hand, ‘‘ what does this mean? You are not going 
away—you must not go away! What would my life bo 
here without you ?” 

Titania, coming down the stairs to join Berry in the 
parlor, saw the ray of light streaming across the hall, and 
heard her husband’s voice, Suddenly, as though that 
little bar of firelight had been an insurmountable wall, sh. 
stopped and clutched the balustrade with both her hands. 

**Tt is necessary,” said Berry, still averting her face 
from Thornley’s gaze ; ‘‘ we are already suspected, watched. 
But, even if we were not, this could not go on for ever. 
I have been reckless, mad, and now Iam almost desper- 
ate! Oh, Frank, my darling! it was too great happiness 
to last !” 

**Tt shall last !, cried Thornley, vehomently. ‘‘No 
human power can separate us. Berry, where you go | 
will go! The world is wide - surely there is a spot on it 
that will receive us both.” 

“Frank!” She sprang to her feet and looked at him, 
with bosom heaving and her glorious eyes flashing. 
** Would youo——” Her words came slowly and painfully, 
though with terrible distinctness. ‘* Would you—deser/ 
your wife ?” 

Her eyes were fastened upon him with the utmost in- 
tentness. Under the influence of her gaze a fierce frenzy 
took possession of him ; regardless of that rigid figure 
upon the stairs, which was now clutching the balustrade 
with a grasp like that of death ; regardless of the whito 
face which stared forth from the darkness, at the partly 
opened door, with a gaze as fixed and stony as though the 
face were one of marble, he rose to his feet in wild excite- 
ment and cried aloud : 

‘Fate wills it so! I will never give you up! Life 
without you would not be worth the living. I love you! 
I love you !” 

A long, low moan resonnded throngh the hall, but they 
did not hear it; a woman’s figure slowly mounted the 


‘* Berry, what do you 
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stairs, groping its way weakly and blindly along the wall, 

- bat they did not see it ; the door of Titania’s room opened 
and closed, but the sound was lost in the howling of the 
wind and the beating of the storm without. 

‘**T cannot listen to this!” cried Berry, pale as death. 
‘*T dare not! No more! no more!” 

He opened his lips to speak to her, but there was that 
in her white face which made him pause, She pressed her 
palms tightly together for an instant, and stood before 
him trembling in every fibre of her frame. 

Let those who have never known the fierceness of the bat- 
tle which conscience sometimes wages with human passion 
pity this young girl, in whose nature these two contend- 
ing influences were struggling. None but herself knew 
the price at which victory was won for the right. He only 
saw her bosom heaving like the billows of a stormy sea, 
aud her face contracted as with some acute physical an- 
guish. These were the only evidences she gave him of 
the ruthless, cruel work by which she was crushing out 
the most earnest passion of her life, 

‘*Tt can never be,” she cried, with the agony of a hope- 
less desolation ringing in her voice—‘‘ never! This must 
be the end. We have both been mad, If you love me as 
you say, for God’s sake, leave me !” 

He stood gazing at her in silence for a moment, awed 
somewhat by her manner, and wondering at it. 

‘*T can wait,” he said, at last, slowly. ‘‘ It will make no 
difference tome, You will be more calm at some other 
time.” 

He turned toward the door and paused, with his hand 
upon the knob, to look back at her. His worn face, so 
fall of misery and bitter disappointment, for a moment 
filled her heart with pity for him, and, with a cry, she 
ran to him and threw her arms about his neck. 

For one brief instant he held her to bis breast, and 
could count the wild pulsations of her heart, The gates 
of heaven seemed open. He bowed his head, and pressed 
his lips to hers, 

‘ Berry, Berry !” he exclaimed, ‘‘you are mine! You 
promise ?” ‘ 

She pushed him from her with all her strength, 

‘‘T promise nothing,” she cried. ‘* What you ask can 
never be. Go! Leave me! Don’t speak to me again !” 

He stood for a moment in hesitation, Then he slowly 
opened the door, looked back once more at Berry, turned 
again, crossed the threshold, and softly closed the door 
behind him, 

And Berry, her strength all gone from her, sank down 
npon the floor, and buried her face in her hands. 

The rain beat angrily against the window-panes, and 
the wind, inereased since nightfall to a gale, shrieked 
around the house in intermittent gusts that shook the frail 
building to its foundations, 

In her own room, before the window, stood the wife, 
staring stonily out into the darkness, Cold as was the 
storm, it was not so cold as the deathly chill that had 
fallen upon this woman’s heart. With one hand she 
clutched the window-frame with the same despairing 
clutch with which she had grasped the balustrade of the 
staircase, 

How she came there in her chamber she did not know. 
Her mind had stopped short when her husband’s terrible 
words had fallen upon her ears, and had not yet begun its 
work again, 

At last she moved away from the window, and mechan- 
ically felt fora lamp, Having found it, she lighted it, und 
began walking slowly to and fro, twisting her handker- 
chief into a knot, and wringing it as she did so, 

As her stunned and bewildered brain slowly resumed 











its functions, her thoughts resolved themselves into one 
determined purpose—flight. No other course secmed 
open to her. Wronged, discard: d, degraded, she was as 
completely banished from her husband’s roof as though he 
himself had closed the door upon her. 

the paused again before tie window, and peered out 
into the wild night. Across the lawn the trees tossed their 
branches tumultuously against the lighter sky ; beyond 
them, though lost in darkness, rolled the black waters of 
the Sound. 

The crash of the waves on that distant shore came to 
her ears high above the shrieking of the gale. Let the 
casement shake never so loudly, let the rain dash against 
the glass never so fiercely, she could still hear the waves. 

At last she found herself counting their ceaseless surges. 
They kept time with her footsteps, with her pulse and 
with her breath, They echoed through the room, and 
filled her mind to the exclusion of everything else except 
the one idea of flight. 

Mechanically she began to remove her jewels. Thesa 
Frank had given her ; they must be left. Ina bewildered 
way she searched for her bonnet and shawl, found them, 
put them on, and stood for a moment irresolutely in the 
middle of the room. 

Then drawing from her bosom a little locket which con- 
taiced her husband’s miniature, she opened it, gazed at it 
earnestly for an instant, kissed it, and laid it softly on the 
table. 

As sho passed out into the hall, the house seemed sti! 
as death. At the foot of the stairs the parlor-door stood 
open, and within, a dull, red glare, the expiring light 
from the embers on the hearth, filled the empty room. 

Seized with a sudden desire to once more behold, the 
face of her who had been the cause of her own humiliation 
and shame, Titania entered the room and paused before 
the portrait on the easel. 

Long and eagerly she studied its every line and shade. 
Then, obeying an impulse which she was powerless to re- 
sist, she drove her clinched hand through the picture, and, 
turning quickly away, fled through the outer door, a:.d 
was lost in the darkness and the storm ! 

She was alone; yet, in her hopeless misery and 
wretchedness, there is one who might well have borne 
her company. 

In her own room, whither she had gone after her inter- 
view in the parlor with Thornley, Berry tried to compose 
herself to consider her situation and to form some plan 
for the future. i 

The struggle within her breast was over. Desolate as 
the battle had left her heart, the victory had been won for 
the right. A peaceful calm had succeeded, in which she 
could think, and could bring herself to some determina- 
tion as to the course she should pursue, 

As her thoughts took shape, they resolved themselves 
slowly into one design—a design no less determined than 
that which had influenced Titania, It was to seck Titania 
herself, And this must be done at once; not to-morrow, 
but now—now, while her purpose was hot within uer-- 
now, before her resolution should give way. 

God only knew what might be the result of another 
interview with Thornley. She dared not run the risk of 
seeing him again before sho carried out her purpose. 
She must see Titania, Heaven help her to tell all the 
truth. 

With this design she started up, intending to proceed 
at once to Titania’s room, but stopped before the mirror, 
half frightened at the deathlike face which met her there. 

With a vague desire to appear well to the woman whose 
presence she was about to seek, she twisted into place a 
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THE BRAES OF YARROW.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 595. 


few stray locks of her somewhat disheveled hair before ; ance of the room, and the scattered jewels upon the table, 

she turned away. Then, with a firm step, she left the | Berry, baffled for the time in her purpose, turned slowly 

room and passed along the passage to Titania’s chamber. | away, and stopped for a moment at the head of the stair- 
The door of Titania’s room stood open, but Titania was | case with a half-formed intention of descending. 

not within. Filled with wonder at the disordered appear- As she stood there, looking into the hall below, her 
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ives fell upon Titania as she emerged from the parlor. 
Yhat brief glimpse of the wild-eyed woman, clad in hat 
and shawl, fleeing from the’ house, and disappearing in 
the darkness, filled her with a sudden terror. Her heart 


stood still, and the truth, in 
all its horror, burst upon 
her. 

Her quick, loud cry reached 
Thornley in his study, and 
brought him, in alarm, to 
her side, 

“She has gone!” cried 
Berry, wildly. ‘' Your wife 
has fled! She knows all! 
She has gone !|—gone !—and 
Iam the cause! Oh, heaven 
help me! Heaven help me !” 

She sank down upon the 
stairs, and, burying her face 
in her hands, rocked herself 
violently to and fro. Thorn- 
ley looked at her, bewildered. 

**Gone !” he repeated, ab- 
sently, as though the word 
had no meaning for him. 
‘Titania gone !” 

‘**T have driven her away |” 
moaned Berry. ‘*She over- 
heard !—she has gone! God 
forgive me! I knew not what 
I did !” 

Thornley passed his hand 
in a confused way across his 
forehead. 

**T did not think of this,” 
he said, in a weak voice. 

Berry started to her feet. 

“She must be brought 
back !” she cried, excitedly. 
‘*She cannot have gone far 
yet! For God’s sake, follow 
her! Don’t think of me! 
She is your wife!” 

The minds of men some- 
times present strange anoma- 
lies, Throughout the whole 
period of Frank’s infatuation 
with Berry, he had never 
once forgotten his love for 
Titania. That love had not 
been stopped, or checked, or 
turned aside for a single mo- 
ment. It was no less now 
than when she first became 
its object. 

The wife had never for an 
instant lost her place in his 
heart; had never for an in- 
stant been other to him than 
the patient, helpful, minis- 
tering companion which sho 
strove so hard to become. 
His love for her had simply 
been outshone. It had been 


lost, for a time, in the fiercer blaze of a passion that 
blinded while it enthralled him. The glare of the sun 
obscures the stars, but the heavens still retain them ; 
and, when the fiery god withdraws, evening finds them 


in their places. 








THE BLUE AND YELLOW MACAW.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


To Thornley the flight of his wife was the close of along 
day of madness, and Berry’s words fell upon his ears like 
those which recall to his senses the man awakening from 
{a dream. Without a word, bareheaded as he was, he 


sprang to the door and dis- 
appeared into the dark night. 
Reason had resumed her 
throne. 

When his wife had left the 
house, she had fled without 
thought or purpose, other 
than to leave far behind her 
the scene of her shame and 
sorrow. Sensible only of the 
terrible wound in her heart, 
and stunned by the sudden, 
overwhelming blow which 
she had received at the bands 
of him whom she held most 
dear, she sped on through 
the darkness with but one 
thought—that of flight—no 
matter where. 

The rain beat against her 
face and blinded her; the 
wind tore open the thin cover- 
ing about her shoulders ; she 
stumbled at every step, but 
still she sped on, on, heed- 
less of her path, her mind 
full only of her own humilia- 
tion and agony. 

As the lights of the cot- 
tage were left behind her, 
the dull roar of the surf 
came to her ears again. 
High above the whistling of 
the gale it sounded, filling 
her mind with a strange fas- 
Cination, that drew her in- 
voluntarily and unconscious- 
ly toward it. It seemed so 
far away. The wet grass 
chilled her to the bone; the 
brambles tore her tender 
flesh; the sharp stones cut 
and bruised her feet ; yet she 
pressed on until her feeble 
strength was quite exhausted, 
and she stopped beneath a 
tree and leaned against its 
trunk, where, sheltered from 
the wind, she could regain 
her breath. 

As she stood there, weak 
and trembling, she heard, or 
imagined that she heard, a 
long, low cry behind her, 
borne to her from the far 
distance on the gale, It 
might have been the howling 
of the storm; it might have 
been her fancy; but the 
thought that her flight had 


been discovered, that she was being tracked, perhaps by 
her husband, perhaps by the servants ; that she would be 
found and taken back in shame—taken back to meet the 
woman who had robbed her of all that made life worth 


living —filled her with a wild terror, and she hastened 
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on, intent only on getting further and yet fu:thcr away 
from the only place she could call home, 

She reached the shore and kept on along the lino of 
creeping foam, and drenched by the showers of spray that 
were thrown over her at every step. How far sho went | 
along that ghostly ribbon of crawling foam, with the thun- 
der of the waves filling her ears, she could not tell. I: 
seemed miles, Once or twice she fancied that she again 
heard shouts behind her in the distance, and the thought 
gave wings to her feet, and aroused her already. exhausted 
frame to fresh exertions. But her strength was nearly 
gone, and her feet and hands were torn and bleeding. 
Again and again she fell upon the slippery rocks, which, 
in the intense darkness, she could not see, and each time 
she arose, maimed and bruised, to pursue her headlong, 
terrified course. 

At last her limbs refused to do their office ; she could 
go no further, and she sank down upon the cruel stones, 
striking their jagged points heavily as she fell. A loud 
cry arose above the gale, close at hand; a strong arm was 
around her; passionate words of endearment and repent- 
ance were poured wildly in her ear; but she did not hear 
them, for she was senseless, and lay upon her husband’s 
breast like death itself. Raising his helpless burden in 
his arms, and heedless of the rain which beat upon his 
bare head, or of his own fatigue, Thornley returned 
swiftly to the house. 

He had found her ; and for this, as he held hor closely 
to his breast, his heart was fille] with a thankfulness too 
great for utterance. Ah! how doubly precious to him 
now was that still, white form that lay in his arms! 

Over and over again he kissed the cold lips as he bore 
her onward, but his steps never faltered for a moment, nor 
did he stop until he had reached the house, and dashing | 
quickly up the stairs, had laid his burden gently down 
upon the bed in her own room. 

There, bending anxiously over her, he chafed her hands 
and feet, and called wildly to her to awake; and at last, 
ringing violontly for the servants, threw himself down by 
her side, his arm about her, and kissed the marble face 
again and yet again in an agony of grief and remorse, 

At last the closed eycs slowly opened, and rested fora 
moment upon Thornley’s face. Filled with a sudden 
alarm lest his presence on her first awakening might recall 
to her poor, bewildered mind the earlier scenes of the 
evening, and so renew her terror, he quickly withdrew, 
and left her with her maids. 

It had not occurred to him until then that Berry had | 
been absent. He had last seen her upon the staircase, 
standing in the light that streamed from the open parlor, 
her splendid figure outlined against the dark background, 
as with arms extended sho pointed toward the door. 

But where was she now? [le entered his study. His | 
armchair stood before the fire; the shaled lamp was still 
burning upon the table as h» had left it when Berry’s 
frightened ery had brought him to her side. Before it 
lay a note. It was addressed to him. Mechanically ho | 
tore it open, and read thesa lines, hastily written and 
blotied in many places, as though with tears : 





“My Frrenp:—Whether your search 
or later you must return. If you bring her back, I hava forgive. | 
ness and mercy to ask at her hands only; if y 
must be made with Him who best knows my heart and 
For many reasons, it is better that we should never meet again. 
Forget me if you can—it will not be hard to do when I am gone— 
and ask her whom I have so eruelly and so foully wronged to | 
think of me at my best, and to try to leave in her heart some room | 
for forgiveness for Berry.” | 


suceeeds or nof, sooner 


1 fail, my peace 
yours. 


Frank read these words without emotion, and slowly | 


tore the paper in pieces. Three hours before they would 
have filled his brain with frenzy, but now they brought to 
him a strange sense of relief. Yet his mind had under- 
gone no violent change. A knowledge of his own mad- 
ness and folly had been with him all along. Internal 
shame or extreme circumstance had been liable at any 
time to awaken him from his dream. With a nature too 
weak to respond to the appeals of the former, ho had been 
brought to his senses only by an unexpected blow. 

He felt no sorrow now at Berry’s flight, except for her. 
That she was safe he had no doubt. Her letter gave no 
evidence of any desperate purpose. A feeling of peaceful 
calm came over him as he thoughtfully dropped the torn 
paper in the fire, and felt glad that she was gone. 

With a sigh, he seated himself in the armchair, and 
watched the crumpled pieces kindlo to a blaze and vanish 
slowly in a wreath of smoke—fit type of his own passion 
that had kindled, blazed and died and turned to ashes, 

The gray light of morning, struggling in at tho win- 
dows, found him still lost in reverie. A messenger from 
the room above aroused him. He left his chair and 
darted quickly up the stairs. Titania was sitting up in 
bed, and turned toward him, as he entered, a face so wan 
and haggard that a ery was wrung from his lips as he ran 
to her and caught her up in his arms, Without a word, 
he drew her head against his breast, and pressed a single, 
longing kiss upon her lips. She knew then, as well as 
words could tell her, that the clouds had passed away 
from her life for ever. 








MACAWS, 


THE macaws are mostly inhabitants of South America, 
in which country so many magnificent birds find their 
home. 

They are all splendid birds, and are remarkable for 
their great size, their very long tails and the splendid 
hues of their plumage. Their beak is also very large and 
powerful, and in some species the ring around their eyes 
and part of the face is without covering. The great blue 
and yellow macaw of our illustration is mostly found in 
Demerara. It is a wood-loving bird, particularly haunting 
those places where the ground is wet and swampy, and 
where grows a certain palm, on the fruit of which it chiefly 
feeds. ‘ 

The wings of this species are strong, and the long tail is 
so firmly set that considerable powers of flight are mani- 
fested. The macaws often fly at a very high elevation, in 


| large flocks, and are fond of executing sundry acrial 


evolutions before they alight. With one or two excep- 
tions they care little for the ground, and are generally 
seen on the summit of the highest trees. 

Waterton writes as follows of the red and blue macaw: 

‘Superior in size and beauty to any parrot of South 
America, the ara will force you to take your eyes from 
the rest of animated nature and gazo at him; his com- 
manding strencth, the flaming scarlet of his body, the 
lovely variety of red, yellow, blue and green in his 


| wings, the extraordinary length of his scarlet and blue 


tail, seem all to join and demand for him the title of 
emperor of all the parrots. He is scarce in Demerara 
until you reach the confi.es of the Macousbi country ; 


| there he is in vast abundance ; he mostly febds on trees of 


the 

“When the couconrite-trees have ripo fruit on them, 
they are covered with this magnificent parrot. He is not 
shy or wary ; you may take your blowpipe and a quiver 
of poisoned arrows and kill more than you are able to 
carry back to your hut. They are very vociferous, and, 


palm species. 
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like the common parrots, rise up in bodies toward sunset 
und fly two and two to their places of rest. It isa grand 
sight in ornithology to seo thousands of aras flying over 
your head, low enough to let you have a full view of their 
flaming mantles, The Indians find the flesh very good, 
and the feathers serve for ornaments in the headdresses.”’ 

The blue and yellow macaw generally keeps in pairs, 
though, like the other species, it will sometimes assemble 
in flocks of considerable size, When thus congregated 
the macaws become vi ry conversational, and their united 
cries are most deafening and can be heard at a great dis- 
tance, In common with the other macaws, this species is 


THE 
O Yarrow flelds! may never, never rain 
Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover; 
For there was basely slain my love 
My love, as he had not been a lover, 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple vest, ’twas my own sewing; 

Ah! wretched me! T little, little kenned 
He was in these to meet his ruin. 


The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 
Unheedful of my dolo and sorrow; 

But ere tho footfall of the night 
He lay a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Much I rejoiced that woeful, woeful day; 
I sang, my voice the words returning; 

But long ere night the spear was flown 
That slew my love and left me mourning. 








easily tamed, and possesses some powers of imitation, 
being able to learn and repeat several words, or even 
phrases, It is not, however, gilted with the extraordinary 
powers of speech which are so wonderfully developed in 
the true parrots, and on account of its deafening cries is 
not an agreeable inhabitant of a house, 

The macaw lay their eggs in the hollows of decaying 
trees, and are said to alter the size and form of the hole to 
their taste by means of their powerful beaks, a feat which 
they have the ability to perform. The eggs are never 
more than two, and there are generally two broods in the 
season, Both parents assist in the duties of inenbation, 
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Pale as ho is, hero iay him, lay him down, 


O lay his cold head on my pillow; 
Take off, take off tlieso bridal weeds, 


And crown my caro-full head with willow. 


Palo though thou art, yet best, yet best beloved, 
O could my warmth to life restore thee, 

Ye'd lie all night between my breasts— 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 


Pale, palo, indeed! O lovely, lovely youth, 
Forgive, forgive so cruel slaughter, 

And lie all night between my breasts— 
No youth shall ever lie thero after. 


teturn, return, O mournful, mournful bride 
Return and dry thy useless sorrow; 

Thy love heeds naught of thy sighs, 
Ho lies a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow. 


A BEAUTY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


Grace Datrymrte Ennior was a beauty of the last 
century. Her career was an extraordinary one, full of 
temptations and vicissitudes, and as romantic as it was 
eventful. 

She was born in 1765, and was the daughter of an 
English gentleman named Dalrymple—a man of good 
family, and a barrister by profession. She came into the 
world at an unlucky period in the domestic life of her 
parents ; for her father had only a short time before de- 
serted her mother, a woman of considerable grace and 
beauty. A bad omen this for the child, and one which 
accounts for much that was irregular in her subsequent 
career. Her mother sent her to a convent in France for 
her education, and there sho remained until the ago of 
fifteen, when her father claimed her, and she returned to 
England to live with him. 

She was exquisitely beautiful at this time, and he fool- 
ishly indulgent; and the change from the dull convent 
life to her father’s home, where she was admired and 
pettted by all her father’s guests, might well have turned 
a stronger head than that of this lovely and pleasure- 
loving child. It was at a supper-party one night at her 
father’s that she met Sir John Elliot, who fell in love with 
her at first sight, and shortly after made her an cffer. 
was old enongh to be her father; and she, ignorant and 
unthinking, flattered by admiration, and imagining that 
marriage meant unlimited freedom, fine clothes and 
company—she, poor fifteen-year-old child, knowing no 
better—accepted his offer, and they were martiod. 

In one respect she found in her marriage all that she 
had expected, Fine clothes, company and admirers she 
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had in abundance, and her life was a round of pleasure. 
There was her old husband, it is true, whose honor was in 
her keeping, and to whom she had vowed fielity. But 
she had untertaken responsibilities for which she was un- 
fitted, and had made vows in ignorance of life and her 
own nature, Steeped in the pleasures of her new posi- 
tion, its guyeties an society, she fell into temptation and 
forgot her vows. The consequences was a divorcee ; and 
her husband, it is said, succeeded in making a good thing 
out of his wife’s infidelity ; 
£12,000. 

Hr miniature, by Cosway, represents her at this time 
with a lovely oval face, the hair worn h'gh according to 
the fashion of that day, The eyes large, dork and lumi- 
nous; the mouth and chin perfect in form, and her ex- 
pression one of sweetness and power—a rare and some- 
times fatal combinaticn, but one which proved of signal 
service to our heroino in her subsequently eventful life. 

But now Grace Elliot, no longer entitled to bear the 
name she always used, returned to Frare» and to her con- 
vent, homeless and ashamed, To languish in obscurity, 
however, was not a 7rd/e she could ever play forlong ; after 
a brief absence she returned to Fnelind. It was during 
her retirement that the Princo of Wales saw and was struck 
by tho miniatura by Cosway already desermbed. On her 
return to England he wes intreduecd to the original, 
whose fascination of manner, quite as much as her beauty, 
conquered him. He was tho father of her first and only 
child—a daughter, who was afterward Lady Charles Ben- 
tinck 

While under the Prince’s protection, Grace Elliot held 


for the damages awarded wer 
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a certain small court cf her own, where she met and re- | 
Among these was | 


ceived many friends and notabilities. 
one who had a marked influence over her future career, 
and whose friendship nearly cost her her life. This was 
the Duke of Orleans, better known as Philip Egalité, 

Her intimacy with the Prince of Wales ceased about 
1786. When she returned to France for the third time— 
but not, as one might suppose, to a convent; she had 
done with convents for ever—she was still young, not yet | 
twenty-one, but with what an experience of life! Mar- 
ried, divorced, the mistress of a Prince, and a mother | 
before she 
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It is difficult to determine her relationship to Philip 
Egalité. That she possessed an undoubted influence over 
him cannot be denied, although she deplores that he would 
not be guided by her in political matters. In these, it 
would seem, she had a better conscience of the meaning of 
honesty than he had. She attributes her failure to the 
counter-attractions of a certain Madame de Buffon, with 
whom she says the duke was madly in love. Madame de 

3uffon was a Republican, while Mrs. Elliot, as she was 
always called, was, according to the duke, ‘‘a proud 
Scotchwoman, who loved nothing but princes and kings.” 

Her ‘ great 





had herself |! 
done with in- 
fancy in the 


eyes of the 
law! The 
prince had 


given her 
child into fit- 
ting guardian- 
ship, and had 
pensioned the 
mother hand- 
somely. She 
was to be al- 
lowed to see 
her child, but 
as a visitor 
only. Her 
husband’s fa- 
mily also gave 
her a pension, 
and, with 
these salvages 
from the 
wreck of her 
virtue, she 
went to Paris, 
attracted 
thither _evi- 
dently by 
PhilipEgalité. 

Here, also, 
her life was 
one devoted 
to pleasure, 
which the 
stern realities 
of the oncom- 
ing and unex- 
pected Reign 
of Terror 
suddenly cut 
short. Up to 
that time her 
career was 
one neither edifying nor important, and had it ended 
there, would have lapsed into deserved obscurity. But 
circumstances threw her subsequently into situations 
which developed in her such heroic qualities that she 
merits to be remembered as a woman whose courage in 
danger, and patience in adversity, nearly touched the 
sublime. Her story was written by herself, at the request 
of George III., who, hearing of all that she had passed 
through during the Revolution, became so interested in 
the daily narrative which his physician brought him, 
that he sent Mrs. Elliot a message requesting her to write 
the whole story of her adventures and send them to him. 


| 


Wy 
ly 
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anxiety at 
that time was 
that the duke 
should be 
| loyal to his 
unhappy rela- 
tives, the King 
and Queen ; 
and she des- 
cribes how, 
on that fatal 
day, when the 
Revolution 
was declared, 
and rumors 
went abroad 
that the duke 
was in the 
plot to de- 
| throne the 
| King, that she 
| went to the 

duke’s house 

at Monceau, 

and _ bravely 
| told him of 
| the horrors o: 

which he was 


accused, 
“T found 
Madame de 
| Buffon with 
him,’’ she 
| says; “and 


as her politics 
and mine were 
very different, 
I called the 
duke into the 
garden, and 
we walked 
there until 
two o'clock. 
I entreated 
him, on my 
knees, to go directly to Versailles and not to leave tho 
King while Paris was in a state of tumult.” 

But, in her opision, the duke wasashuffler ; a man fond 
of pleasure, and easily led by those who, making use of 
him as a tool to further their ends, threw him over when 
he had served their purpose. He made excuses to Mrs. 
Elliot, and did not go to the King until too late to be 
welcomed. Both the King and Queen distrusted him ; 
and, as events proved, were justified in their distrust. 
That they should do so, however, was a great source of 
distress to Mrs. Elliot. ‘I had a sincere friendship for 
him,” she writes, ‘‘and would have given my life to save 
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_ him from dishonor. Nobody can form an idea of what I 
suffered on seeing him by degrees running headlong into 
every sort of disgrace; for I am convinced, from the 
bottom of my soul, that he never thought or intended to 
go to the lengths he did.” 

If it were friendship for him which kept her at this 
time in Paris, terribly did she pay for her devotion. 
Terrors came fast and thick around her. Her first experi- 
ence was on that dreadful day of M. Foulon’s murder. 
Scarcely aware of the dangerous pitch of excitement 
among the populace, she imprudently drove in the even- 
ing to her jeweler’s. She was stopped in the Rue St. 
Honoré by the soldiers of the French Guard carrying M. 
Foulon’s head by torchlight; and one of the savage 
brutes thrust the head into her carriage, and would have 
murdered her, but for the courage of her companion, an 
English lady, who harangued the mob for daring to insult 
an English patriot. 

From that day until the close of the terrible tragedy, 





her life was one scene of strife, anxiety, hazard and ex- 
citement. She saw the drama 
slowly unfold to its dreadful 
end, proving herself the 
truest and bravest of friends 
to those who trusted her in 
their adversity. Even Marie 
Antoinette confided a secret 
mission to her faithful keep- 
ing, knowing that the brave 
Englishwoman would not fail 
her. She was a warm-heart- 
ed partisan, and the sorrows 
of the King and Queen were 
deeply felt. Still, no per- 
sonal danger threatened her 
until the 10th of August, on 
the dreadful night of which 
Paris was a scene of slaugh- 
ter, and it was no longer 
safe to remain there; so she 
determined to make her 
escape from her home in the 
Rue St. Honoré to her little 
country place at Meudon. 

But how was she to do it ? 
There seemed no way of 
escape until her maid put 
her in mind of a late porter 
cf hers, who had taken a 
garden and a small house behind the Invalides, She 
told her mistress that she had often heard him declare that 
there was a breach in the walis of Paris, near his house, 
made by smugglers, through which any one could get 
with a little trouble. The mistress enjoined silence on 
the maid; and at nine that night they both sallied forth, 
determined to brave the breach. All went well until they | 
reached the porter’s house, and there they were stopped 
by a serious impediment. The porter would not assist | 
them, so fearful was he of discovery. But the woman, | 
whose beauty and manner had won the heart of princes, | 
was mistress of the art of persuasion, and the porter soon | 
yielded. All was arranged, and the evening was closing | 
in, when this delicately-nurtured woman, accustomed to | 
princely luxury, climbed the smuggler’s breach in the 
walls of Paris, and crossed the plains of Vaugirand in the 
darkness and alone. She thus describes her feelings : 

‘*T was in fear every minute of meeting the patrol or 
murderers, till I got to the bottom of the steep hill which 
leuds up to the Chateau of Meudon. My house being at 
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the top of the hill, I had never looked back. My heart 
beat hard; I thought every moment I was followed. 
About the middle of the hill I saw a man coming toward 
me, and was so terrified that I dropped down among the 
vines which border the hill, quite losing my senses. On 
my recovery I neither heard nor saw anybody. I was not 
very far from my own house, which I reached with great 
pain, and so much fatigued and agitated, they were 
obliged to undress and put me to bed almost senseless. 
My feet were covered with blood, having no soles to my 
shoes or stockings. My shoes were thin white silk ; and 
that road is very stony.” 

She remained quietly in Meudon until the 2d of Sep- 
tember, when she received a summons, sent by a beggar 
lad, from a friend of hers in Paris, the English lady before 
mentioned, entreating her to come at once to Paris, and 
bring with her passports for herself and a servant. 

Although to obey was an immense risk, Mrs. Elliot 
never hesitated to go to her friend’s assistance. She 
started at once with the necessary passports, which stated 
expressly that she was to 
return to Meudon that night 
before twelve o’clock. Such 
was the condition of Paris at 
that moment, that even the 
soldiers at the barrier were 
surprised at her intrepidity 

in wishing to enter it; but 
the undaunted woman was 
not to be dissuaded ; and by 
the beauty of her face and 
grace of manner won the 
admiration and pity of the 
rough sentinels, with whom 
she pleaded that she went at 
the call of a dying mother, 
until they let her pass, 

On her way to her friend’s 
house in Paris what a sight 
she encountered! Hell had 
been let loose, and the fiends 
were carrying the mangled 
head and body of the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe through 
the streets, to exhibit them 
to her tortured friend, the 
Queen. Mrs, Elliot quailed 
at the sight, and would have 
gone back if she could ; but 
return was now impossible, and she continued her way to 
her triend’s house, in the Rue l’Encre. She found that 
the person she was called upon to save was not her friend, 
but the Marquis de Chansenet:, Governor of the Tuile- 
ries, who was supposed to have been killed on the 10th of 
August. He had escaped, however ; and after leading the 
life of a hunted cat, be had taken refuge at last in the roof 
of the English lady’s house, where, through her kindness, 
he remained concealed until concealment was no longer 
possible. 

Mrs, Elliot confesses that she was disappointed when 
she found that she had been called upon to save De Chan- 
senets, as he was a man for whom she entertained no very 
particular friendship. Still, at such a time, she would 


| not desert even her enemy in distress; so she pledged 


herself to rescue him. But how was she to do it? For 
he was miserably weak and unfit to travel, The evenings 
were still light at seven o’clock, and she dared not venture 
with him at that hour in an open cabriolet ; so she waited 
until it was dark, and then she sturted with him to make 
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their way out of Paris. To her surprise and horror, on 
presenting their passports at the barrier, for herself and 
rervant, she was refused permission to pass, although she 
assured the guards that her house was not in Paris, but at 
Meudon. For onee her persuasive powers were futile. 
The guards were obdurate, and advised her to go home 
and get to bed before ten o’clock, when the domiciliary 
visits would begin, and car 
streets, 

Her } 
nearly dead with alarm; and ‘‘my knees, 
‘* were knocking together.” She did not dare to return 
to her house in Paris, from which she had fled on the 
night of the 10th ; for all her servants knew De Chanse- 
nets, and she had a Jacobin cook she could not trust. In 
her dilemma she ordered the driver to take them to the 
Barri¢re de |’Enfer, another routs to Meudon. But here 

As a last hope she thought of her 
friend the porter, through whose good-nature she had 
made her last But on descending from the 
cabriolet at the gate of the avenue, what was her dismay 
to see that De Chansenets was hors de combat! Too weak 
to stand when energy was safety, she beheld him sup- 
ported by the driver. This was no time for pity, or even 
sympathy ; so, pretending to be in a great rage, she turned 
to De Chansenets and rated him soundly for being drunk, 
and begged the assistance of the driver to help her in her 
miserable condition. But the driver refused. It was as 
m"ch as his life was worth to help her ; so he left her in 
the middle of the road with the half dying De Chansenets 
on her hands. ‘The air soon revived him ; and in a short 
time they were able to turn into the avenue leading to the 
porter’s house. Here fr:sh terrors confronted them, As 
it was, they went with their lives in their hands; and now, 
when they looked for safety, they saw only some treops 
in the road, and ‘he patrol advancing to meet them. The 
situation was more than her strength could bear, and she 
burst into tears. 

At this juncture De Chansenets was sufficiently alive to 
implore her to leave him and save herself; ‘* but the idea 
of doing so,” she says, ‘‘ was terrible to me. Had the 
scaffold been before me, I could not have abandoned him 
or any one else in a similar situation.” Her courage re- 
turned, and she det:rmined to make one more effort to 
save him. They managed to avoid the patrol. Still, that 
danger over, where were they to go? The porter’s house 
was out of the question. It was eleven o’clock ; and tho 
streets were full of soldiers. The only place of refugo she 
could think of was in the Duke’s garden at Monceau. 
Her own house was not far off ; but, for the reasons given, 
she dared not venture into it. Half dead with fatigue 
herself, her poor charge fainting, she had reached her last 
extremity. De Chansenets repeatedly cntreated her to 
give him up and go to her own house; but this she as re- 
peatedly refused, declaring that, as sho had undertaken to 
save him, she would do so or perish in the undertaking. 


riages were forbidden in the 


redicament was extreme. 


” 21 , 
she adds, 


also she was refused, 


escape, 





Her sick charge was | 
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The cook expostulated, declaring it was too late to buy 
anything at that hour; but her mistress was as obstinate 
and obdurate as a French guard, and offered her tlie option 
of instant dismissal or producing the fowl and salad. The 
cook chose the latter. Tho ruse was succeeding splen- 
didly; the cook was just leaving the apartment in search 
of the supper, when who should come thundering at tho 
loor for admission but De Chansenets! The poor feeble- 

iinded soul had caught sight of the patrol when hiding, 
ind, in his abject terror, fled for protection to his friend. 

Mistress and maids all screamed at the sight of him. 
Witik marvelous presence of mind, it was but the work of 
a moment for his clever and brave protectress to frame 
her part. 

Throwing herself into an apparent rago at the daring 
intrusion of a stranger, she pretended never to have seen 
him before. For once poor De Chansenets seomed to have 
his wits ready, and taking up her cue he made good his 
story. 

The Jacobin cook, looking on, heard and recognized 
him without being either complimentary or reassuring in 
her remarks. She promised not to harm him, and then 
remembering the fowl and salad, left her mistress to settle 
with the intruder. 

But the domicialiary visits had begun, the hour being 
late, and De Chansenets was a marked man. What was to be 
done? Where could he be hidden ? The cook might re- 
turn at anymoment, There was no time to be lost. Sud- 
denly the happy thought occurred to one of the servants 
to hide the miserable aud half-dead man between the 
mattresses of their mistress’s bed, which stood in an alcove. 
The suggestion was no sooner made than acted upon. A 
space was contrived next the wall by pulling out the upper 
mattress ; into this space De Chansenets was thrust, Dut 
the bed looked so tumbled, that, to avoid suspicion, Mrs. 
Elliot decided upon getting into it. She then had the 
curtains drawn and her room lit up with about twenty 
candles, 

The cook returned; and as soon as supper was over, 
Mrs. Elliot insisted upon her Jacobin domestic sitting by 
her bedside for the rest of the night, to await the visits of 
the domiciliary police. 

At a quarter before four the cook hurriedly announced 
that the guards had arrived. 

**No pen can give the smallest idea of my feelings at 
that moment,” says Mrs. Elliot. ‘I felt that I was lost; 
nor did I know where I was until a very deep groan from 
my dying companion roused me in a moment, and God 
inspired me with more courage than I had ever felt 
before.” 

**De Chansenets had been seen going into her house,” 
the guards said, and they were determined not to leave 
until they had discovered him. But the maid and the 


| cook, both ignorant of his concealment, declared he was 


While on her way to the duke’s garden it was necessary | 


to pass her house, 
sitting at the ; 
cook. 

To pass with De Chansenets was impossi 
him to hide in an unfinished building near whiie she went 


up to her s»rvants, who were alarmed to see her, and at | 


such a late hour, alone. Making good her story to them, 
she went into her house and sent for her Jacobin cook, 
telling her that she had eaten nothing a!l day; that she was 
faint with hunger, and that, cost what it might, she would 
not rest that night until she had eaten some fowl and 
Salad, 


On nearing it she saw all her servants | 
ates, and foremost among them the Jacobin | 


le; soshe told | 
earthly. 


not in the house, and were as brav» as possible, while the 
guards ransacked all their rooms, leaving madame’s to 
the last. 

Into this apartment tho rnffians then entered, with oaths 
and violence ; but Mrs. Elliot was prepired for them. 

**T was perfectly calm,” she says; ‘full of presence of 
mind, and indeed inspired with courage equal to anything 
The candles were all alight. Day was breiking, 
and my room was looking more like a ballroom than a 
scene of horror. They all came up to my bed, and asked 
me to getup. One of them, however, less hard than the 
others, said that there was no oceasion to take me out of 
bed, as I could not dress before so many men. They 
were above forty.” 

And now her woman’s wit shone at its brightest, So far 
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from refusing to rise, she told them, with the utmost 
sweetness of manner, that she was quite ready to do so if 
they wished ; that she had passed a cruel night, expecting 
them, and was tired. 

She had hoped that they would have come earlier, to 
allow of her having a quiet night after they had gone; 
but, since that was not possible now, that she would 
gladly rise and show them over her house, and, as she was 
sure that they must havo had an equally fatiguing night 
as herself, no doubt they would be glad of some refresh- 
ment, which she would be pleased to offer them. 

A happy stroke of policy this; proving the truth of a 
popular saw among women—that the shortest road to a 
man’s favor lies through his palate. Tho savages were de- 
lighted ; they had not been so well received throughout 
the night. They even regretted not having come earlier, 
not for the sake of the good cheer, but that she might have 
had a better night’s rest! They would not hear of her 
rising, but as they must search, they went through the 
form of feeling only at the pillow and part of her bed. 
They remained there an hour, those forty ruffi.ns, turning 
everything she possessed inside out, and holding herself 
only sacred from their scrutiny, but arguing with her all the 
while about De Ch insenets, declaring that he had been 
seen going into her house, and wondering where he was. 
But their search was fruitless, thanks to the Briareus and 
Siren in one who had pledged herself to save him. Tired 
out at last with useless secking, they bade her good-night 
and departed. 

But no sooner had they gone than tho tension relaxed, 
and our heroine burst out into violent hysterics. She 
trembled to think of how it fared with De Chansenets., 
After a night of suffocation, was he dead? She was 
afraid to ook. Dismissing her servants, with the excep- 
tion of hor confidential maid, who had been ont of the 
way when Dos Cuansenets was concealed, she locked her 
door, and then, between them, they got De Chansenets 
out of his hiding-place among the mattresses in a dying 
condition. They brought him round and concealed him 
in a dressing-room adjoining. The next day he was de- 
lirious, which increased their terror and perplexity, in 
case he should die, 

But ho did not die ; and help came to her at last from an 
unexpected quarter. Seeing that her house was occupied, 
the Duke of Orleans called. She dared not tell him of 
De Chansenets at first, for the duke was no friend of his ; | 
but, as time passed, he saw that Mrs. Elliot was suffering 
from some secretanxiety. Determined to know the cause, 
she at length confided hor trouble to him, and for her 
sake he assisted De Chansenets to escape to England, 

And now troubles were thickening around her. The 
King had been murderod ; and the truckling dake, her 
frien1, had shamed and horrified her by breaking his 
promise not to vote for the death of his cousin the King. 





All these sorrows and terrors told upon her health, and 
she wished to return to England. Bat not even tho 
duke’s influence could holp her at this moment; for his 
power was on the wane, and her friendship for him mad» 
her an object of suspicion. Sho was arrescod in conse- 
gence, and taken in the dead of night to the common | 
guardroom. On the way sho was told that she would soon 
be led to the scaffold, and danco the Carm~aynole in the 
Place Louis Quinze. Tho threat was not carried out, 
however, although they detained her for two days in ex- 
pectation of it, an1 then dismissed her until farther orders, F 
The Dake of Orleans was the next to be arrested, on the | 
very day he had written to Mrs. Elliot to expect him at 
her house in Mendon ; an1 six weeks later she herself was 
arrested, and sent to the prison of St, Pélagie, where they 


kept her while search was made among the duke’s papers 
for proofs of her complicity a3 his agent with England, 
The only thing that could be found was a letter from a 
certain Mr. Vernon, an Eaglishman, relating to the races 
at Newmarket, as the duke was a sportsman, and fond of 
betiing on horses. 

The authorities sent for Mrs, Eiliot to translate this 
letter, thinking they had found something to convict 
her ; bat while the contents cleared her, they were used 
avainst the duke, and declared to be full of double mean- 
ings. In the end she was again released ; but her spirit 
was so broken by this timo that she says: ‘‘I almost wish 
they had left mo in St. Pélagie.”’ 


Her repose was brief ; for the Revolution was advancing 


in fury. Tho murder of the Queen having followed that 
of the King, it was impossible to say who would be the 


next victim, 

One evening Mrs, Elliot went out to visit some friends ; 
for it was only in each other’s society that support 
under their anxieties coull be found. Ou. her return she 
was met by her maid, who seemed very sad, for no ap- 
parent reason. The woman put her mistress to bed as 
usual, and when she wished her good-night, kissed her 
hands repeatedly through a mist of tears, It rather irri- 
tated Mrs. Elliot to find her maid so gloomy, as on this 
evening she had been happier than usual, and she was 
glad to have forgotten her sorrows for a while. But she 
made no remark to the maid that night. Early next 
morning the woman came to her bedside, and waking her 
mistress, said: 

‘* Madame, get up directly ; thera is no time to lose. 
Your doath-warrant is signed! [ had this information 
last night from your grocer, who is one of the members of 
the Section ; but he wishes you well, and advises you to 
make your escape. I was to have told you last night, but 
T had not the heart to do so; you looked so much hap- 
pier than I have seen you for a long time.” 

Not a moment was to be lost. Dressing quickly, Mrs. 
Elliot flad to Meu lon, where she pleaded with the mayor 

-a laborer, but an iatelligent oneo—for his assistance. 
By his advics she gave herself up to the authorities at 
Versailles, to avoid falling into the hands of the Section 
who had condemned her, and was sent to the prison of 
the Récollets—where, although life was spared, she under- 
went cruel hardships. But her beauty, amiability of 
manner, and goodness of heart won her consideration 
from the most brutal, 

At the Récollets she was pub into a large room, which 
had recently been occupied by four hundred rabbits ! 
This room she shared with an Englishman—an old man, 
nearly eighty years of age,whom sho nursed and attended, 
as his age and weakness rendered him helpless, Notwith- 
standing his advanced years, they mot again én after-life ; 
and then he would walk a milo every day, she says, to 
seo her, 

It was while sh» was at the Récollets that sho went ono 
day to the jiiler’s room; and being invited to drink a 
glass of wine—a favor sho darel not refuse—she accepted. 
Sitting with tho juiler at the time was a handsome young 


man, who pulled out his watch, srying he must be off. 


‘*No; your work will not begin un'il twelve o’cloe!, 
replied the jiiler. And then turning to Mrs, Elliot, ho 
said, **You must mako friends with this citiz n. It is 


young Sinson, the exocuti mer; a 
his 1 >t to behead you.” 

“*T felt quite sick,” sho says, 
took hold of my throat, siying, 
nec ; it is 30 long and smal!. 
will be nothing but a squeez:, 


1 perh ips 1t m Vv fall to 


‘especially when Sanson 
‘Tt will soon be off, your 
If I am to dispatch you, it 


,” 
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By this time even Egalité had shared the fate of the 
King and Queen. After his death Mrs. Elliot was con- 
fined for three weeks in a dungeon, expecting death at 
every moment ; but her sojourn with the rats and mice was 
at length relaxed, and she was allowed to mix with the 
other prisoners. From the Récollets, at Versailles, she 


was removed to the prison of the Carmes, in Paris, where | 


she found many acquaintances, among them Madame 
Beauharnais, Madame de Custine and her husband, and 
others. The details of her life in this prison are full of in- 
terest, Even in the presence of death they managed to 
enjoy them- 


! 


| husband. Mrs. Elliot says she did all she could to per- 
suade Beauharnais to spare his wife’s feelings, but he was 
not to be controlled. ‘*I am far from supposing that 
there was anything wrong in their attachment,” she adds, 
| “but certainly Beauharnais was more in love than it was 
possible to describe, and the little woman seemed to have 
no objection to his attentions.” 

It was but a brief paradise for Beauharnais, who was 
among the next fifty led out to execution. His death was 
a tragedy for the two miserable women who clung to him 
at parting, and one of whom never smiled after his death. 

After eight- 





| 
| 








selves; and 
the drama of 
real life 
played from 
day to day 
were at one 
time a farce, 
at another a 
tragedy. Ma- 
dame Beau- 
harnais (af- 
terward the 
wife of Na- 
poleon) had 
been on bad 
terms with, 
and separat- 
ed from, her 
husband, un- 
til one day 
a fresh pris- 
oner was ad- 
ded to those 
assembled in 
the large 
room of the 
prison, who 
turned out 
to be the 
Marquis de 
Beauharnais. 
It was an 
embarrassing 
meeting for 
bothhusband 
and wife, 
who, under 
the circum- 
stances, 
agreed to be 
reconciled. 
The day that 
the Marquis 
de Beauhar- 
nais joined 
them was the 
one on which the husband of Madame de Custine wus 
executed. 

“I never saw a scene of more misery than the parting 
between the young couple,” says Mrs. Elliot. ‘‘I really 
thought she would have dashed her brains out. Madame 
Beauharnais and I did not leava her for three days and 
nights.” 


But Madame de Custine was young, full of spirit, and a | 


Frenchwoman ; and at the end of six weeks was consoled 
by the attentions of the Marquis de Beauharnais! much 
to the distress of his wife, who seemed attached to her 





PHILIP EGALITE, 


een months’ 
im prison- 
ment Mrs, 
Elliot was at 
last liberat- 
ed ; but dur- 
ing her in- 
carc eration 
she was once 
so near the 
scaffold that 
her hair was 
cut in readi- 
ness for her 
execution. 
The death of 
Ro bespierre 
was the sig- 
nal for her 





delivery. 
Shere 

mained in 

Paris after 


this, moving 
in the high- 
est circles 


during the 
Consulate 
and the Em- 
pire. Na- 
poleon = ad- 
mired her, 
and, it is 


‘said, made 
her an offer 
before he 
married her 


friend, Ma- 
dame Beau- 
harnais. In 





the year 1801 
she returned 
to England, 
and was re- 
ported, by 
those who 
knew her, to be, at the age of thirty-six, more beau- 
tiful than ever! It was during this visit to England that 
she met De Chansenets, whom she had so nobly rescued ; 
and she had the satisfaction of living to see him reinstated 
as Governor of the Tuileries. The remainder of her life 
was tranquil. She remained in England until the year 
| 1814, when she returned to France, where she lived to a 
good age, and died at Ville d’Avrav. 


DUKE OF ORLEANS, 





| Purtosopuy becomes poetry, and science imagination, in 
| the enthusiasm of genius. 





JAPANESE PORCELAIN MARES. 


JAPANESE PORCELAIN MARKS, 


‘Tue oldest porcelain of Japan is that known as Hizen 
ware, into which province the manufacture was introduced 
from China, in 1513, and examples of this variety are fre- 
quently marked with sprays or flowers of the pony 
(‘‘botan”), the chrysanthemum (‘‘kiku”), the clove | 
(**choji,” one of the ‘seven treasures”), the hyacinth | 
(*‘suisen”), or the wild cherry (‘‘sakura”). In addition, | 
counterfeit imitations of Chinese marks were and still are | 
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self, and for presents to the Shogun and great nobles; 
hence the extreme perfection to which the art thus fos- 
tered attained. The descendants of these Corean potters 
still form the population of the village of Tsuboya, some 
twelve miles from Kagoshima. Up to a few years ago 
they wore their hair bound in a knot at the top of the 
head, according to the Corean fashion, and on certain 
solemn occasions donned the national costume. They 


retain a knowledge of the Corean language, and consider 
themselves superior to the native Japanese, and until 


A BEAUTY OF THE LAST CENTURY.— LOUIS XVI. IN THE POWER OF THE MOB—DRINKING TO THE HEALTH OF THE NATION. 
SEE PAGE 695. 





used, especially the characters representing the Ming dy- | lately were Buddhists, but are now under the protection 
nasty (A.D. 1368-1643) and the existing T’sing dynasty. | of an official Shinto god. 
Where the name of the maker is recorded, the porcelain Marks are not uncommon on Satsuma faience; 
is almost certainly of the last fifty years’ manufacture. | 
As arule, the older and better the work, the less fuss the | 
craftsman made about it; content with the joy of artistic 
creation, he was little anxious to hand down his name to | 
posterity. | 
The celebrated Satsuma faience, Mr. Satow tells us, was 
first made by Coreans, brought over by the feudal lord of 
that province toward the close of the sixteenth century. 
The ware was manufactured for the use of the prince him- 


the 
most usual is the badge or crest of the duimio, a cross 
within a circle. Kaga pottery is distinguished by marks 
which read ‘‘ Kutani,” or ‘‘ Nine Valleys,” the name of the 
district in Kaga where the ware was first made. The gilt 
examples of Kaga are of comparatively recent date, and 
those marked with the names of the makers are quite 
modern. The Kiyoto manufacture dates back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The earliest specimens 
have the simple mark ‘‘raku,” ‘‘enjoyment,” which was 
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‘ 


used by eleven generations of the descendants of Ciojiro, 
the founder of the art at Kiyoto, and the son of a 
K .rean who setiled there in a.p. 1550. Other very usual 
marks are *Yeiraku,” ‘everlasting enjoyment”; the 
family first employing which is still represented; and 
‘* Kinkézan,” ** Mount Kiukd,” which, with ‘* Tanzin,” 
‘*Red Hill,” distinguish what is known as ‘‘ Awata ware.” 
On faience the marks were generally impressed, on porce- 
lin painted, The crown stoneware of Owari is the oldest 
known pottery of Japan, exclusive of the rude ware found 
in the shell mounds, Examples marked with a shell (sp. 
of Venus) are stated to date back to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

The best known variety of Owari porcelain is the 
modern “sometsule,” or ‘‘colored” ware, delicately 
painted in blue under the glaze. Seto is the principal 
seat of its manufacture, and the characters of the name 
are commonly found upon specimens, together with the 
name of the maker, and perhaps a descriptive legend or 
Chinese phrase. Is¢ ware may be known by the charac- 
ters ‘* Ban-ko,” meaning ‘for ever,” usually impressed 
upon it, and frequently displays marks signifying ‘* good 
luck,” ‘‘ prosperity,” ‘‘ wealth,” ‘‘lo..g life,” ete. A com- 
mon legend is one which may be translated, ‘*‘ May you 
enjoy the long life of the pine-trees and the old age of the 
stork !’’ 


CHINESE LOTTERIES, 

Tuene is scarcely a town on the coast in which Chinese 
lotteries do not exist, either as a local affair or as one of 
the agencies of large lotteries of the kind in San Fran- 
cisco, The tickets are squaro slips of paper, cn which are 
printed eighty letters, these letters being the last in the 
Chinese first reader, or ‘‘Gin Geo Cho,’ as it is called. 
These tickets are for sale at a!l the Chinese stores, and 
can be purchased for any price from ten cents to two dol- 
lars, the amount of the prize drawn depending upon the 
price paid for the ticket. When the ticket is bought the 
purchaser chooses ten letters upon it, by marking them 
out with a pen, and upon these ten his chances depend. 

The drawing is conducted as follows: Eighty square 
slips of paper, each bearing one of the letters on the tick- 
ets, are pasted by one corner upon a large board used for 
the purpose, After being thus pasted and found to be 
correct, they are next put into a pan and well mixed. 
From this pan they are transferred to four porcelain 
bowls, twenty in each bowl, Four slips of paper, marked 
respectively one, two, three and four, are next placed in the 
bowl and one drawn out, which indicates the bow! of tick- 
ets to be used in the drawing, After determining this the 
twenty tickets in the bowl indicated are taken out one by 
one and repasted upon the large board, a caller announc- 
ing each letter as it is drawn, and the clerks recording it. 
Out of the twenty letters drawn, if the holder is lucky 
enough to have marked off ten upon his ticket, he secures 
a large prize, ranging from one thousand to three thou- 
sand dollars, and even ten thousand dollars, according to 
the money invested in the ticket, 

The drawings are made twice a day, and the dealers of 
the game, if at all fortunate, make a large amount of 
money from it. The chances are very great in favor of 
the game, but seldom over three or four spots being won 
upon a ticket, and over seven is a rarity, Under four 
spots scored the tickets lose, and over this, to as high as 
eight, the prizes are nominal, varying from twenty-five 
ceuts to fifty dollars. This species of gambling is very 
popular among the Chinese, and there is scarcely one but 
holds tickets for each drawing, 








MOONSTRUCK. 





ASPIRATION OF GIRLS. 

Many intelligent girls, after leaving school, where their 
compositions have won more than the ordivary meed of 
praise, have an ambition to become amateur contributors 
to some popular weekly, A girl of this kind has been 
known to write a dainty Italian hand, choosing thin 
piper, written on both sides, 

Now and then she takes you into her domestic confi- 
dence, and informs you why and wherefore she proposes 
to become awriter. In the Spring this young girl’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of Summer resorts and Summer 
correspondence, and she is willing, for a consideration, to 
serve in that capacity. She asserts her belief that she can 
seud you something interesting. 

By way of emphasis, she incloses eighteen pages of fools. 
cap on the last year’s Summer session of the School of 
Christian Philosophy, intimating that she will accept your 
usual terms for it, and when you, O hard-hearted editor, 
write across the left-hand corner of the first page the 
terse little legend, ‘* unavailable,” she doubtless registers 
you in her memory as an enemy of rising talent and news- 
paper prosperity. Now, the amateur contributor is not 
always to be put down, and perhaps the editor has a 
pang of conscience afterwurd, though he knows her work 
was not up to the mark, but the compensation lies here. 
Genuine talent, like truth, cannot be extinguished. It 
cuts its own channels and makes its own way, while ob- 
stacles are its discipline, 

It is, therefore, not of this first and finest organization 
that we here write. It is of the multitude of aspiring 
young women who, with faith in their aspirations, can 
realize a higher life than the material and mechanical. 
Some of the rarest natures are of this type. 

Not great nor greatly gifted, but with that susceptibil- 
ity to impressions and that power of delicate appreciation 


| which ranks next to the creative ability—while this type 
| of women are not of the heroic order, not of the stuff of 
| which the poets, the novelists, the reformers are made, 





they have yet that beautiful gift of interpretation which 
should be cherished and developed, rather than repressed 
with the feeling that there is no outlook, no scope for its 
development, For to her who is fitted to undertake any 
work, the opportunity comes suddenly and surely. 


MOONSTRUCK, 

‘‘Tue sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon 
by night.” This beautifal verse expresses the belief, 
common in ancient days, that the moon exercises a bale- 
ful influence upon those exposed to her direct rays, 

In modern times the pernicious influence of the moon 
has been doubted, and even denied. But whatever tho 
influence of the moon in the temperate zones, within the 
tropics it is very injurious to sleep exposed to its rays, 
especially when at the full. On a voyage to the anti- 
podes, when near the line, a Maltese sailor, who was a 
most comical fellow, slept for some hours on the boom 
with his face toward the full moon, On awaking in tho 
morning, the muscles of the right side of his face were 
contracted, so that every attampt to speak was attended 
with the most ludicrous contortions. Feeling sure that 
something was seriously wrong, he spoke to another 
sailor, who, supposing that as usual he was at his odd 
tricks, burst out into laughter, Off he went to another, 
with exactly the same result. The poor fellow now got 
into a rage, thereby adding not a little to the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene, After a while the truth dawned upon 














View 


MILTON’S BIBLE. 
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the ciptain and officers of the vessel. The doctor gave 
him some medicine, the muscles gradually relaxed, and in 
tle course of a week our Maltese friend was well again. 

Some five or six years ago, when sailing from Tahiti to 
Mangaia, a little boy of nine, in perfect health, was 
thoughtlessly placed by his nurse in his berth, the slant- 
ing beams of the moon falling on his face, Next morning 
he was feverish and ill, and it was two or three days 
before he was himself again, 

On the island of Aitutaki a native woman was watching 
night after night for the return of her husband from the 
island of Atiu. Whilst doing so one night she fell asleep, 
the moon’s rays pouring upon her face. On awaking she 
felt ill, and her eyes were drawn on one side. Consider- 
able interest was felt by the islanders in her case, Even- 
tually, however, her eyes were restored. These facts 
illustrate the injury done to human beings by the moon 
in the tropics. Yet I never heard of insanity or death 
resulting from this cause, It is well known, however, in 
tropical countries that the moon’s rays occasion the rapid 
decomposition of flesh and fish. 

A number of bonitas having been caught one evening 
near the line by a friend of mine, the spoil was hung up 
in the rigging of the ship, and was thus exposed to the 
moon through the night. Next morning it was cooked 
for breakfast. Symptoms of poisoning were soon ex- 
hibited by all who partook of it—their heads swelling to 
a great size, etc. Emetics were promptly administered, 
and happily no one died. 

The natives of the South Pacific are careful never to 
expose fish—a constant article of diet in many islands—to 
the moon’s rays by any chance, They often sleep by the 
seashore after fishing, but never with the face uncovered. 

The aboriginals of Australia do the same as well as they 
can with their fishing-nets, ete. A fire answers the samo 
purpose. May not the injurious influence of the moon 
(in addition to her beauty and utility) account for the 
almost universal worship of that orb throughont the 
heathen world ? 


AN ARAB DHOW, 


IMAGINE a curiously shaped boat, partially covered in, 
high in the stern and low at the bow, suggesting to a 
nervous mind a treacherous purpose of diving beneath the 
first advancing wave. There is a very heavy lateen sail 
held up by rotten ropes, which cccasionally startle the 
crew and passengers by breaking and letting their whole 
burden crash down upon the deck. The water leaks in at 
every point indiscriminately, requiring four men to bail 
night and day. There ar» eighty passengers, where 
according to Western notions, thirty would be a super- 
abundant cargo. From stem to stern there rises a combi- 
nation of abominable smelis, truly sickening ; the rot- 
ting wood of the dhow, the accumulated grease and filth 
of ‘years, the bilge-water, and tho efiluvia from the per- 
spiring skins of the crowded negroes—all contribute their 
quota to an effect which words cannot describe. Such 
were the horrors which awaited me as the dhow left 
Mikindany behind. 

When at last my usual attack of seasickness laid me 
low, I really felt that that otherwise unwelcome sensation 
might sometimes be reckoned a boon and a blessing, The 
worst, however, was vet to come. As night set in I 
crept with some difficulty into my camp bedstead, which 
we had contrived to stow under a sort of afterdeck (there 
was only about eight inches between my nose and the 
flooring overhead). I had jnst begnn to doze off when an 
uneasy consciousness of strange sensations dawned upon 





me. Soon I was made only too painfully certain of the 
presences of some of the most objectionable companions of 
man in all lands, One well-known species swarmed over 
me with pertinacious purpose ; another kind of a more 
lively nature, in their excitement at the discovery of a 
thin-skinned subject—a decided variety from the leathery 
negro integument—skipped about with playful glee pro- 
specting here and there as the humor suggested ; then, 
to crown the whole, before I left that wretched bunk, a 
creeping sensation set in about the roots of my hair, which 
at first male me imogine it was about to stand on end 
with horror of my situation, but which, alas ! turned out 
to be a still more real aggravation of my tortures. 


MILTON'S BIBLE, 


A Bristou bookseller recently catalogued a Bible which 
is assumed to have belonged to John Milton. It isa thick, 
rough calf quarto volume, being the Royal Version, Cam- 
bridge, 1637, and includes the Apocrypha. On the 
margin of the page containing the fourteenth chapter of 
I. Maccabees, is what appears to be an inscription of sev- 
enteenth century date: ‘* Mr. Hartlibe to Mr. Milton sends 
hime 12 booke of the Grecian volumes, & is obliged to 
hime, Oct. the 17, 1640. London.” Hartlibe’s friendship 
with the poet is well known, the ‘‘ Tractate of Education,” 
1644, being addressed to Master Samuel Hartlibe. On 
the opposite margin of the same page, but in a different 
handwriting, and apparently that of the great poet, is the 
following : 

*“Whon that day of Death shall como, 

then shall nightly shades prevailo— 

soone shall Love and Musie faile— 

soone ye fresh turfes tender Blade 

shall flourish ore my sleeping shade. 

J. Miltontus, 
M.A.C. Coll.” 

Under these lines is a pen-and-ink outline portrait in pro- 
file, and below is written, ‘* Myself, 1640.” 

On the margin of the opening page of IT. Maccabees is 
the following MS. note, beginning opposite the eighteenth 
verse: ‘‘London—perhaps ye reason why the Persians 
worshipe fire to this day, 1639"; this inference being 
drawn from the purification of the Temple, as explained 
in that verse, being conjoined with a command to keep 
the feast of tabernacles * and of the fire.” 

On the title of the New Testament is ‘‘ Johno Miltone, 
16, a.m. 40.” 

This Bible, in 1658, belonged to “Jane Bealby,” in 
1662 to ‘Wm. Lumley,” in 1716 to “Dr. Todd,” in 1744 
to (General) ‘‘Loftico Todd,” and then passed to the 
family of Gainford of Gainford. Lewis Guainford has 
written an account of the family on one of the flyleaves, 
and sketched their arms. He joined the “True Chris- 
tians,” or Quakers, in 1775, and died insane. A former 
owner has had the volume lettered on the back ‘‘ Holy 
Bible, e Libris Johannis Milton.” 


In many persons, grief takes the form of anger, A 
rrond spirit, unwilling to display itself covered with dust 
and ashes, uplifts its head with unbecoming pride, in order 
to conceal that temporary humiliation. 

Tr you wish a pig to go forward, pull it backward by the 
tail. For the same reason, when dealing with an obstinate 
person, persuade him to do just the reverse of what you 
want, and yon will gain your end. 

Tacrrurntiry is best learned among men who have none, 
and loquacity among the taciturn. 
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BABY. 


By Exsen E. REXxrorp. 


We knelt beside our baby’s bed, 
Just at the break of day, 

And saw the sunshine of her life, 
For ever fade away. 


We watched the blizhting bloom of death 
Fall o'er our baby’s brow, 

And prayed in bitterness of heart— 
“God spare our darling now.” 


Just as the first faint glow of day 
Flamed up the eastern sky, 

We felt the spectre’s presence near, 
And knew that she must die. 


I strained my baby to my breast, 
And kissed her pallid lips; 
Oh; bitter pain to see her sink 





Into death’s dark eclipse! 
t 
She opened wide her tender eyes, 
And tooked into my own, 
And then I knew how dear to mo 
My little one had grown. 


' 

} 

| 

She put her hands into my hair, 

As with a mute caress, 
Then laid her little tired head 

Upon my aching breast. ‘ 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The sunshine lit the eastern sky, 
With an auroral light, 

And baby passed into the land 
Where there is no more night. 


Her blue eyes closed in death’s long sleep; 
God bore her soul away; 

And with the break of morn it passed 
Into a perfect day. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL, 


As THe dusk gathers I hear the first weleome notes of 
the whip-poor-will. What close observers of the seasons 
are the birds? I doubt it a man who bas an acceptance 
in bank is better posted in the calendar. As far back as | 
my bird-register extends I find a record of the arrival of 
this nocturnal songster as occurring between the 8th and | 
10th of May. Dr. Brewer claims never to have heard | 


these notes later than August; but late in September, in 


| a night’s walk through the hidden glories of the Ramapo 


Valley, I have been cheered by his song. 
No other American bird is so shy and retiring as the 
whip-poor-will, and where is the happy ornithologist who 


| has found his apology for a nest? I once spent portions 
| of each day of the entire month of June searching for 
| such a nest, and in the end was unrewarded. 


The 
habitual walker in the woods will, sooner or later, stumble 
on their noon-day retreats, but it is difficult to get into 
close proximity. 

They fly noiselessly and rapidly, and have that pro- 
tecting plumage upon which Mr. Darwin laid so much 
stress. All day long, when undisturbed, they will rest on 
the lower branches of some embowered tree, and only when 
the gloaming deepensdo they come forth in search of noc- 
turnal insects. 

Nightly one used to come and sit on a large stone near 
the farmhouse, I have stolen softly out to within a few 
feet and watched him, as he would dart out and catch an 
insect, returning to the stone to enjoy his tidbit, after the 
manner of the phoebe. 

His note is preceded by a sort of cluck, Andubon 
found his song as he camped in the solitude of the forest 
one of the most delightful sounds of nature, sweeter to 
him than that of the nightingale. Burroughsdescribes a 
nest he stumbled upon—two elliptical, whitish, spotted 
eggs lying upon dry leaves ; and though he returned to it 
day after day, it was always a task to separate the bird 
from her surroundings, though he stood within a few feet 
of her, and knew just where to look for her, 

Musicians have frequently attempted to write out the 
songs of birds. Wilson Flagg has thus embalmed the 
songs of nearly all our feathered minstrels. Handel has 
done kindred work for the nightingale. In the second 
quartet of the Minuet, Mozart incorporated the cackle of 
the domestic fowl; while Haydn, in his twentieth quar- 
tet, gives the joyous note that announces a newlaid egg. 


TueERre is a certain distance at which opinions, as well 
as statues, must be viewed. 


In the presence of a mother, we feel that our childhood 
has not all departed. 

Hyrocrisy—The world’s tacit acknowledgment of the 
superiority of virtue. 











FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS, BY J, F, KENSETT. 
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A WHITED SEPULCHRE. —‘‘‘ HOW BEAUTIFUL! HOW PERFECTLY BEAUTIFUL !’ MISS THORNTON SAID, SLOWLY, 
FROM THE FLOWERS TO THE HANDSOME FACE.” 
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SHE LIFTED HER EYES 


A WHITED SEPULCHRE. 


By M. T. CALDOR 


Cuapter IX. 


A norsr’s hoofs rang out sharply on the hard gravel of 
the avenue the next morning at The Towers, while yet 
the dew was on flower and shrub and turf. 

Maude, only half awake, heard it, and roused enough to 
pull back the curtains of the window by her bedside. 

The room commanded a view of tne avenue gate, and as 
she gazed a warm glow spread over her face, and a sparkle 
shone out of the dark eyes which speedily dispelled the 
sleepy languor in them. 

Vol. XIV., No. 6—45, 





‘‘That absurd Mr. Carlingford is keeping his word,” 
she murmured, softly, and blushed again as she followed, 
till it was lost to view, the straight, lithe figure which sat 
upon the gallant chestnut with a centaur’s ease and grace, 
‘He has really gone for the flowers. I wonder what he 
will bring me! But I will wear a white morning robe, 
and then anything will harmonize.” 

She was still blushing and smiling when she went back 
again to whet was, indeed, a beauty sleep. 
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A WHITED SEPULCHRE. 


— - a 





Geoffrey Carlingford meanwhile rode on, full of life and 
hope and joyfulness. He lost nothing of the delightful 
freshness of the air, the beauty of the fresh foliage still 
twinkliug with its morning bath, He heard every twitter- 
ing c.ll among the leafy boughs, and listened to the carol- 
ing from the birds far up in the shining blue above him. 
And bis own heart was as blithe and gay. 

“IT am a lucky fellow!” sang that heart, exultantly. 
‘Life is going to fling its golden prizes all into my 
hands, O©.lonel Trente is pleased with me, Miss Thorn- 
ton is gracious—everything is lovely.” And he touched 
the gallant chestnut lightly and bounded forward again, 
irulling out a coll: ge chorus as he flew. 

His destination was a pretty lakelet situated midway 
between the two high roads. He took as straight a Jine 
as was possible, taking the fences and hedges lightly, in a 
fashion that delighted the chestnut far more than the 
farmers of the vicinity, for occasionally he swept through 
the edge of tall grass or grain. 

Arrived at the water’s edge, he tied his horse, and 
boldly waded in till he had secured the loveliest of the 
water-lilies, which floated there like ivory cups alive with 
incense for the gods, 

He had brought a botanist’s tin case, and was careful to 





moisten the moss within ere he curled the long stems into | 


place and dexterously set the blossoms within. 

‘Beautiful Maude, they are worthy of your accept- 
ance!” he murmured, as he inhaled a rapturous breath 
before closing the case, 

Then he was up and off again, more impetuously, if 
possible, than ever. At all events, he almost ran down a 
slender, black-robed woman, who was slowly crossing a 
stile which lay in his path. He puiled back his horse 
until the chestnut was upon his haunches, and seeing the 


woman dart out of the way with a hysterical cry, in such | 
spry fashion as to give assurancs of no bodily damage, | 


Geoffrey began to laugh, and then to scold, almost in the 
same breath, 

But at the first sound of his voice the woman came 
running back. 
with a pair of eyes whose blue looked faded and bleached 
out by many tears. 

“Geoffrey, oh, my darling, is it you?” 
stretching out her hands eagerly, 

The gay, debonair smile faded off from his fresh red 
lips. A frown knit the shapely brows out of their frank 
benignity. 

** What!” he said, roughly ; *‘ you here ?” 

“Oh, Geoffrey, I didn’t mean you should sce me. 
deed I didn’t mean to come in your wuy at all,” sho cried, 
tremulously. 

‘*Then why, in the name of common sense, are you 
down here in ——shire ?” 

** Because—because 


she cried, 


» 





Tn- | 


Ske showed to him a thin, worn face, | 


A passionate pain showed itself on the woman’s pallid 
face. 

**Ah! I should—I should !” she answered, vehemently. 
‘And I thought I had. But, oh! I never dreamed it 
would be such torture. Geoffrey, youare hard tome. I 
am your own mother, and I love you better than my life— 
a thousand times better. I would die to insure your hap- 
piness. Ab, me! it would be so much easier than to live 
in this fashion. You promised to come and see me before 
you left Oxford. I feared something had happened to 
you. I went almost wild with a mother’s terror and 
agony until your letter came,” 

Her emotion did not seem to affect him in the least ; but 
the soft red lips under the tawny mustache curled them- 
selves into a sneer as he said, coldly: 

‘‘A woman’s silly excitement! I wish you would learn 
common sense.” 

“Geoffrey,” she cried out, in as sharp a voice as if suf- 
fering beneath some cramping pain, ‘‘ how indifferent you 
seem! Oh, my boy—my handsome boy, whom I have 
idolized from the first moment you were laid in my arms, 
don’t tell me that you no longer love your mother !” 

The voice, the look, the pale, thin hands lifted implor- 
ingly toward him might have moved a heart of stone. 

But Geoffr.y Carlingford looked more annoyed than 
softened, 

‘* Nonsense, mother! Don’t go into heroics, I beg of 
you. Ofcourse, Llove you. But to show it at present is 
to be tabooed. Remember that you put me upon this 
Do you wish me to turn back now?” 

‘‘No, no, But you must have pity upon me, and give 
me a loving look or word when you can. You will never 
know what it has cost me, Geofirey, to give you up. 
Sometimes when my hungry heart is wild with its longing 
i say to myself that it is my punishment for the deceit.” 

“Tf you love me so much, you ought to be happy, know- 
ing that 1 am on the highroad to fortune,” he said, care- 
lessly, filliping the head from a nodding daisy in the 
grass with his riding-whip while he spoke. 

**You are down at his grand house. I have seen it. | 


path. 


| took a look at it yesterday, and said to myself that theo 


| Geoflrey—my own son, 


She stopped, and burst into a little passion of nervous | 


tears, Then, diying them hastily, she added, pleadingly : 

**Oh, Geoffrey, I was famishing for a sight of you. I 
couldn’t bear it any longer. I thought I could keep ont 
of sight, and yet see you walking or riding by, and be 
satisfied with that, And so I will.” 

The handsome young Viking’s face was sulky. 

**I wish you would learn to be reasonable,” he growled, 
while he switched viciously with his riding-whip at a bush 
near him, and made his horse prance aud curvet with im- 
patience, 

**Oh, Geoffrey, have I not tried ? 
great deal ?” she pleaded, 

“It was your own doing. You shou'd have counted the 
cost,” retorted he, half contemptuously, 


Have I not borne a 





people with whom I am staying little guessed that tLe 
handsomest and most gallant gentleman there was my 
How grand you look this mo- 

Not the finest gentleman there can equal 
My darling, my darling, I buy it for you 


ment, Geoffrey! 
you, I know. 
with my very heart’s blood, it seems to me 

**As I said before, mother, at the first it was your 
doing and not mine. But now that it has begun, there is 
no turning back, I dare say you might have secured me 
this same position and told the truth at the beginning. 
But what has begun must be carried out. Colonel Treute 
would never forgive the deception.” 

**Alack ! Sometimes I think that myself, and oh, if it 
might have been—if it might !” she moaned. 

** You torment yourself needlessly. Why can’t you bo 
patient and contented ?” 

** Because I love you so, Geoffrey. Becanse I hunger 
so for a kind word, a loving look from my boy. I do not 


think of my poverty, nor my hard work ; no, not even of 


my loneliness, only of my longing to see you,” she pleaded, 

He looked at her impatiently. 

*“You must go away from here. I cannot have you 
stay. You betray yourself and me by every look and 
gesture. Why c.n’t you be content to wait till every- 
thing is safe ?” 

“Have you any assurance from Colonel Trente ?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

‘Not yet; but I feel sure that I am invited down to 
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test his liking for me, I feel confident of winning his 


‘good will and affection, if you will only keep away.” 


**And when he shows that you have won him over; 
when you are acknowledged as his adopted heir, then— 
then Geoffrey, will you tell him—will you take me for 
your mother then ?” 

“OF course, the moment it is safe. I would have told 
him before, but you would not allow it. Now it is too 
lite to acknowledge such a deliberate deception, at 
least until I am secure in my position there. And I 
assure you I feel confident of success, Come, now, be a 
good little mother, promise me to go away from her». 
Hlere, take a kiss, and tell me if you don’t think your 
Geotfr.y will make as fino a master as any of the old 
Trentes have done, there at The Towers ?” 

He suddenly changed his manner. A sunny smile 
glinted over his handsome face—the smile which so few 
women would be able to resist—and bending down, he 
lifted her up in his arms, kissed her twice, and then put- 
ting her gently back, he laughed gayly, and shook out the 
reins, 

Away flew the chestnut, and lifting his hat as he dis- 
appeared, Geoffrey Carlingford vanished from his mother's 
eight. Sho sat down there in the highway and cried 
heartily. 

And yet asshe wiped away the tears finally, she smiled 
proudly, and murmured : 

‘Oh, how handsome hoe is! There is no one like him. 
What a grand gentleman he makes—my noble Geoffrey. 
I must mind him; yes, I must mind him. Colonel 
Trente must not know who I am. No one must know 
nntil Geoffrey is secure in his position there.” 

And then slowly and thoughtfully she turned back upon 
the highway, and made her way over to one of the cottages 
on the cross street. 

The owner of the cottage, a stout workingman with his 
shovel on his shoulder, camo out of the door just as she 


» approached it, 


**Good-morning, Mrs. Carr,” he said, respectfully. 
**You be like all the rest of the town’s folk, off early 
admiring the grecn turf and the flowers, I suppose. My 
missis says $he never knew the beat of such silliness. But 


T tell her it’s just the oddness to you that the town sichts | 


wonld be for her. But your breakfast has been waiting 
half an hour and more.” 

‘I’m sorry to make so much trouble. I mistook my 
way over the fields, and it made me long:r back,” 
answered sho, ‘But I'll make it up to your wife, for I'll 
trim that boanet for her, by-and-by, which troubled her 
so much yesterday.” 

And she who had called herself Mrs. Carr when she 
came down seeking lodgings a week before went in 
hastily and ate her breakfast quietly, and taking the rib- 
bons and bonnet, sho established herself at the window, 
where she could obtain a view both of the highway and 
the cross-road also, 

Her deft fingers performed their work in a fashion that 
elicited warm encomiums from the housewife. 

“My, what a master-hand you are at a bow, Mrs. Carr! 
That’s a regular beauty now.” 

Mrs. Carr smiled languidly, 

‘“‘It is my business,” she said. 
shop half the time.” 

‘Oh, yes, I see; that’s why your clothes all have such 
a gentlewoman’s look, though they bek——” The woman 
paused with native delicacy. 

Mrs. Carr filled in the gap. 

“Thonch they are weil worn and thin? Yes, I am 
poor; ¥ work for my living, and have hard work to get it 


*“*T work in a milliner’s 


sometimes. But I wil/ treat myself to a breath of country 
air, as you see I have done now. If any of your friends 
want their bonnets made or trimmed, I shall be glad to 
do it, for then I can stay longer.” 

‘I'll speak to ’em, surely. When they see how smart 
you’ve made mine they'll be sure to bring some of theirs.” 

Mrs. Carr glinced down at the well-worn dress she wore, 
and sighed. Was she thinking of Geoffrey’s fine appear- 
ance and his handsoma allowance from Colonel Trente ? 
And did it occur to her that a very small portion of his 
superfluous trinkets would keep her in warmer shawls 
and fresher dresses? No; to do her justice, she had no 
reproaches of this sort for Geoftrey, even in her thoughts. 
If she grieved for anything, it was that the fine stitching 
she did for him could not be on finer linen, and still al] 
her own gift. That the hose she knit must be of worsted, 
und not of silk, Colonel Trente’s money was bestowed 
upon his protégé, and to be used for him solely. But she 
could not give up her boy’s love, all of it, not even to Col- 
onel Trente. And every cold glance or irritable word 
from him cut her to the heart. She was not a woman 
of strong character, but her affection for this only child 
redeemed her from real weakness. She was able to nerve 
herself to the most desperate thing that was possible for 
her—that is, giving up this boy out of her daily life, by 
means of this very idolatrous love for him. When she 
heard that Colonel Trente was looking about for a young 
relative entirely free from home ties, though of the most 
distant relationship, to whom he might give a gentleman’s 
education, her heart leaped up with joy, even while it 
throbbed with the anguish of separation. 

“‘If Geoffrey’s mother stands in the way of this great 
good for him,” she said, ‘‘ his mother shall disappear.” 

And thus it happened. 

Perhaps she might have faltered had she realized how 
every year of Geoffrey's life was to lift him further and 
| further from her. But while she acknowledged all the 
| bitterness and trial for herself, she had never yet faltered 
| in her belief that she had done well and wisely for the 
| youth himself. 
| And now, though she sighed often at first, she soon dis- 
; persed the melancholy in exultant visions conjured up 
by an active imagination of the handsome youth moving 
then at Trente Towers among the proudest and noblest of 
the county. 

Geoffrey meantime galloped back to the mansion, and 
as he rode up the avenue caught a glimpse of Colonel 
Trente coming from the stables, and of Miss Thornton on 
the veranda, 

‘‘Be sure to rub him down well, John,” he said to the 
groom, who took the chestnut from him. ‘‘ He was full 
of life this morning, and gave me a fine gallop, So he 
may be a little warm. And doesn’t that buckle chafe a 
little back of tho ear ? I wish you would see if it can’t be 
loosened.” 

He did not appear to know that Colonel Trente was in 
hearing, but taking the case from the saddle walked on 
briskly toward the house, 

“Thoughtfal for his horse and fond of an early canter,” 
soliloquiz:d Malcolm Trente, ‘Excellent traits for a 
country squire, both of them. TI like this young man e€x- 
ceedingly.” 

Geoffrey, with cheeks aglow and eyes bright and clear, 
ran lightly around to the veranda. 

Miss Thornton was there in a white morning-robe. 
looked both eager and interested. 

‘Your flowers, Miss Thornton, for the morning,” he 
said, gayly, and opening the case, held it out for her to see 
the great ivory cups, which seemed all quivering with, 
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life, as they were brimmed with perfume. She uttered an 
exclamation of delight. 

“How beautiful! how perfectly beautiful !” she said, 
slowly. ‘And you have taken all this trouble for them.” 

“Do I look as if it had been a trouble?” he asked, 
taking off his hat again, and fanning himself lightly 
with it. 

She could not refuse this challenge, so she lifted her 
eyes from the flowers to the handsome face, all aglow with 
joyousness, 

It was a dangerous task. The white lids fell hastily, and 
a delicate pink flushed her cheeks, 

**No, youdo not, You have had your reward, I suppose, 
from the birds and the flowers and the morning zephyrs. 
Still, I thank you very much.” 

“IT shall have my reward when I see you wear them. | 





Have you faith in my discretion now? Are you afraid 
for to-morrow’s flowers ?” he asked. 

‘*No,” she answered, softly; ‘‘but it will be a pretty 
problem to wake to, the wondering what they will be.” 

‘‘T know what I shall bring for your dinner-dress,” he 
said, with a saucy smile. ‘And they shall become you as | 
well as the water-lilies do. Might I see the smaller one in 
your hair, just there above your ear? Thank you. It is 
perfect, as you said. Not the flower alone, but both— | 
the face and the flower, gracefully complimenting each 
other. I wonder is it not time for the breakfast-bell to 
ring? Iam most unromantically hungry. 

And then he went forward to meet the troop of ladies 
who appeared at the French windows of the little drawing- 
room beside the breakfast-room, and rallied them merrily 
upon their tardiness, 

Algernon Thornton found his daughter still alone upon 
the veranda; but such a soft gleam of happiness shone in 
her eyes, and such tranquil peace was about the bright lips, 
that he said, as he kissed her: 

‘* You are enjoying this visit, Maude. I am very thank- 
ful. Oh, I hope he will be fond of you.” 

She started a little, and blushed lightly. 

**T did not suppose—I did not think that you noticed, 
papa,” she began. 

‘* As if I ever failed to watch your conquests, child,” he 
interrupted, playfully. ‘‘But really I have most vital 
reasons for wishing you to win Colonel Trente’s good- 
will.” 

Another little start. 

It was not Colonel Trente of whom Maude Thornton 
was thinking, for whom she blushed so becomingly. 

‘**T like him very much. [think he must be a grand 
man, papa.” 

‘Be your most charming self while here, Mande,” he | 
said, tenderly, and proudly gave her his arm as he heard | 
the breakfast-bell summoning those who were ready for it 
to the morning repast. 

She paused a moment at a mirror to see that the bean- | 
tiful lily was in fitting place amidst the waves of lace at | 
her breast, and saw a pair of bright-blue eyes go promptly 
to it as she took her seat. Mrs. Thornton would not ap- 
pear for an hour yet, so her father took Maude to her seat 
beside the host. 

**My daughter has had her draught of morning air, 
Malcolm. She keeps up the old fashion, you see.” 

The host’s eye came with genial look to the graceful 
figure, the highbred, beautiful face. Then it fell upon 
the lily still thrilling with thdliving whiteness and vivid life 
of the morning as it gleamed out from the foamwork of 
lace. A shadow fell upon his face, and he looked over 
to Algernon Thornton with some hidden meaning in his 
glance. 











**Ay,” he said, ‘‘the old fashion, indeed. Beautiful 
women and lilies. I could take my oath that came from 
the pond by ‘Lovers’ Retreat,’ Miss Thornton ; and it 
becomes you rarely.” 

The young lady smiled and bowed, but her father bit 
his lip nervously, and then skillfully led the talk upon a 
topic just then exciting much interest in the neighbor- 
hood. 

But before breakfast was over, he contrived to say, in 
an undertone : 

‘‘Don’t wear water-lilies again, Maude. I did not 
notice yours ; they have painful associations for Colonel 
Trente.” 

Maude put upa hand to caress the flower, and thought : 

‘*No, I shall not need to wear water-lilies again. He 
will bring another flower to-morrow, and I wonder—how 
silly [ am to wonder so much !—what it will be.” 





CHAPTER X. 

Gorrrey Cartincrorp had been more than two weeks 
at Trente Towers, and was already so thoroughly familiar 
with everything and every one connected with the estate, 
and was, moreover, so plainly a favorite everywhere, that 
he might perhaps be pardoned for secretly looking upon 
himself as the chosen heir to all its grand possibilities and 
rich possessions. 

‘I like the young man, Rogers,”’ said Malcolm Trente 
more than once during that fortnight. ‘‘ He is a sunny- 


| dispositioned fellow, and brightens everything and every- 


I think he will prove to be a wise, kind, unselfish 
Still I do not forget to take account of the fact that 
I trust to 


body. 
man. 
he is naturally on his best behavior before me. 
you, Roger, to find him out.” 

“IT have my eye on him, sir,” returned Roger. 

But his master noticed that he committed himself to no 
judgment upon the youth. 

‘*T wonder much where my Heidelberg student loiters,”’ 
said Colonel Trente, presently. ‘‘I imagine he little sus- 
pects what vast interest he has in putting in a prompt 
appearance here.” 

But that very afternoon Philip Markham’s card was 
brought into Colonel Trente’s library, and its owner 
quietly followed it. 

He explainel the delay by saying that he had been 
called upon to assist an Englishwoman, in sudden trouble. 
He did not flatter himself that his tardy appearance was of 
any account, except as he should have shown a prompt 
obedience to the wishes of one who had heen so kind to 
him. 

*‘T cannot well express my thanks for your generous 
assistance, Colonel Trente,” Philip went on to say, 
earnestly. ‘But I trust that you will give me some work 
to do in return, which shall prove more conclusively than 
words how sensible I am of the debt I owe you.” 

There was a manly ring in these words which touched a 
sympathetic chord in Malcolm Trente’s nature, and he 
answered, kindly. 

‘* We will dispense with thanks, if you please. And as 
to work, that can be talked over later. Now, I wish you 
to enjoy a little holiday at Trente Towers. Be sure and 


| consider yourself as welcome and as honored as any 


among my guests,” 

Still when the young man went away with Roger to the 
rooms allotted him, the master of the house acknowledged 
that the newcomer had not made so favorable an im- 
pression as the first claiment upon his hospitality. 

The truth was that Philip was still absorbed in Violet’s 
experience, and his thoughts were preoccupied and grave. 
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It had been very hard to leave her with Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen after he saw the dull despair in the piteous eyes 
that turned their last appeal to him, as he said good-by. 
The look haunted him, and the sorrowful fate of the 
gentle girl weighed heavily upon his heart. 

Besides, he felt uncertain and uneasy about Miss Van 
Benthuysen’s treatment. While ho had a secret assur- 
ance that in the end she meant to be kind, he had seen 
enough of her fitful temper and abrupt ways to guess 
how trying a companion she might be even for an equal, 
and how tyrannical a task-mistress she was for a depend- 
ent, poor Mitkins’s cowed face and frightened demeanor 
plainly attested. His thoughts, therefore, were busy with 
Violet’s prospects, and with the obscurity which seemed 
to hang over the identity of the mysterious aunt. How 
could he be liglit-hearted and gay, even thcugh brought 
thus suddenly into this cheerful circle? The sight of 
these other girls so tenderly cared for, so happily circum- 
stacced, hurt him, with the remembrance of her desola- 
tion. 

His preoccupation of thought, however, did him this 
service: It quite removed any se/f-consciousness or 
timidity which might naturally have come to one s0 little 
accustomed to the society of fashionable ladies. So that 
he received his introduction to Colonel Trente’s guests 
with ease and dignity. 

The young ladies were thoroughly delighted with his 
advent. Here at last was a cavalier who would be some- 
times at their service, and not always at Miss Thornton’s 
beck and nod. 

Belle Chilson went so far as to insist that at the end of 
the month every one would pronounce Philip the hand- 
somer man of the two. 

“It is not a face that strikes you at once,” she said, 
sagaciously, nodding that curly head cf hers; ‘‘ but it 
grows upon you. Just see what clear, honest eyes he has. 
They do not flash out a blue eplendor that dazzlcs you 
from a good look, but they meet yours frankly and 
honestly. They have nothing to conceal.” 

Philip knew nothing of this partisanship. He met the 
whole company with frank politeness, and did his best to 
promote general enjoyment. This was his duty to his 
host, and the thought originated and ended his interest. 

But wh. t was Violet Younge doing over there at the 
Rookery, where Miss Van Benthuysen held such grim 
reign? Was she grieving that sensitive heart of hers 
away, and pining and sickening under the dreary desola- 
tion upon her ? 

This was the eager questioning always in his mind, 
from which the most flattering attentions of these more 
fortunate maidens could not divert him. 

He did not find many opportunities for any serious talk 
with his host, but the first he obtained he used promptly 
to make a plain statement of his expenses at Heidelberg, 
and to set forth as clearly as possible the results he had 
obtained from his study there. 

**T am very glad to sav that I was able to save from the 
generous sum you allowed me last year for traveling and 
vacation expenses, I made the tour of the Tyrolese 
mountains with a party of Germans on foot. And I was 
amazed to find how inexpensive they were able to make it ; 
and yet we obtained a far more thorough knowledge of 
the country and inhabitants than I could have done in 
our English fashion, at treble the cost.” 

“I dare say,” answered Malcolm Trente, secretly com- 
pelled to admire the young man’s frank and honest ways, 
“It is avery good sign that you are not in debt, cer- 
tainly.” 

“1 have noi touched the amount of mouey obiuined by 





that last draft, and have still a respectable sum left from 
the previous supply. Will you allow me to consider it 
my capital for the start in life, sir?” asked Philip, 
eagerly. 

«My dear fellow, I gave it to you outright. It is yours, 
not mine. I must confess that there are few young men 
who would not have scattered it all and been :eady for 
more.” “4 

**Could I be so ungrateful, so dishonest as that ?”’ began 
Philip. ‘Do I not owe enough to you already! Be- 
sides, I won a few prizes at the University, and by that 
means obtained my few extravagances.” 

He smiled as he touched a pair of fine cameos that but 
toned his linen euffs, and the intaglio in his satin cravat. 

For the first time it occurred to Colonel Trente to 
wonder how it fared with his Oxford prolégé in that re- 
spect. Geoffrey had accepted a twenty-pound note since 
he had been at The Towers. Now that his attention was 
recalled to the fact, he remembered this. He had in- 
tended offering the same to Philip, but in the preoccupa- 
tion of his mind had forgotten it. He gave a more earnest 
examination to the quiet, sedete face beside him, and 
liked it better the more he gazed. 

‘You must put away all feelings of indebtedness, my 
friend,” he said, kindly. ‘* What I have done for you hus 
been done for your mother’s sake, To be sure, I knew 
her but a very little, but that little won my highest re- 
And I have a plentiful income, with few direct 
I want you to enjoy this little holiday 
There is a gray horse in the 
T hope you are fond of 


spect. 
claims upon it. 
free from anxious thouchts. 
stables especially for your use. 
the saddle ?” 

*‘Tam sure that I shall be, but it will require a little 
practice, for Iam more used to my two feet of late years 
than to any other method of locomotion,” returned Philip. 
‘Indeed, I shall improve your offer to ride over to Miss 
Van Benthuysen’s,” 

‘* Miss Van Benthuysen’s !” repeated Colonel Trente, in 
some astonishment, ‘‘ How did you make her acquaint- 
ance, pray ?” 

‘*She was a fellow-traveler from Heidelberg. I took 
charge of her and of Mitkins,” explained Philip. 

Colonel Trente laughed, 

‘‘She found a youthful cavalier. Why, I must go over 
with you and make my call. Has her temper improved 
by foreign travel, I wonder ?” 

‘‘Tt is a rough burr, rather. But I think there is a 
sound, sweet meat inside, sir,” replied Philip, smiling. 

** We will ride over before dinner this very day. Why, 
could they have got tho Rookery in order in so short a 
time? I must invite her here.” 

Philip’s heart bounded. 

Would the invitation include Violet Younge? What 
might not this pleasant society accomplish for her? He 
spoke promptly : 

“*Sbe brought a young lady with her, a young English 
girl whose father died very suddenly there in Heidelberg. 
Do you know any family of Younges in this vicinity, sir ? 
The father’s name was Horace Younge.” 

Had Malcolm Trente showed any sign of interest, Philip 
would have told him the whole story. But he did not 
On the contrary, he seemed preoccupied and abstracted. 

*‘Younge? I don’t recall any one of that name,” he 
said, listlessly, and then he added, musingly : ** Poor Miss 
Van Benthuysen! I dare say you are right, And it is 
not strange she was soured and embittered.” 

And then he stared away, and was lost in a deep and 
painful revery. 

Philip did not venture to interrupt it, but sat sileatly 
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turning over the loose engravings lying on the table beside 
him. 

Geoffrry Carlingford came in and found them sitting 
thus. He gave one swift look, and then came forward 
with that bright, persuasive smile of his, 

**My dear Colonel Trente, we are missing you sorely. 
The riding party are setting out, and I hope Brown Royal 
i3 to lead us, We shall be dull enough without you.” 

**Do you care for me? With so many young people I 
should ratuer expect to be de drop,” answered Colonel 
Trente. 

**Tt conld not possibly be the same without you, sir,” 
replied Geoffrey, with that smiling, deferential Jook of his 
which carried such subtle flattery with it. 

“*T will order Brown Royal and Gray Charlie saddled, 
and when we return, Mr. Murkham, we will turn in at the 
Rookery and make our call. Roger will attend to you if 
you need anything,” said Colonel Trente, rising from his 
seat and throwing off his abstraction. 

“Thank you,” rejoined Geoffrey Ca:lingford, and what 
a genuine look of tender solicitude he managed to throw 
into his gay blue eyes as he laid one shapely hand for a 
single instant on their host’s shoulder! ‘Ah, my dear 
Colonel Trente, I thank you for going, for you looked 
weary, almost sad, The ride will do you good.” 

Malcolm Trente smiled back and felt a warm thrill at 
his heart. 

What an engaging young fellow this was! 
could really be his own boy—his rightful heir ! 

Geoffrey went back to his preparations for the ride. As 
lie came out with a gold-mounted riding-whip in his 
hand he passed Roger, who stood at a window looking 
down into the courtyard, where Philip Markham was 
mounting Gray Charlie. 

“Roger, my man, who is this fellow—this Markham ? 
He mounts as if he had never seen a horse and saddle 
before.” 

‘‘He has been a cloce student at Heidelberg for four 
years, and had no chance for riding, sir.” 

‘*He struck me as lacking something,” snecred Geof- 
frey. “I wonder:d if he conld be a gentleman before. 
Now I understand.” 

* What, sir,” said Roger, in the most respectful tone. 

** Nothing particular, only you know [ am confirmed in 
my first impression, The fellow knows nothing of good 
society. How very kind Colonel Trente is to invite him 
here! I dare say now that he has borne the felluw’s ex- 
penses there.” 

H : spoke in a tone of cold contempt, beneath which was 
also a little show of anger. 

it was Geoffrey’s first mistako at Trente Towers. 

He looked upon Roger as a common servant, and dil 
not deign to conciliate him, or to seek his good opinion. 
Besides, he never suspected that the old man could be his 
master’s confidant in regard to his own affairs. 

** Yes, sir, I shouldn’t be surprised if he had. 
he has educated two young men. 
them.” answered Roger. 

G-offrey went off with a dawning uneasiness, 

“He has educated another young man. By Jove, 
then, he may not yet have decided in my favor!” solilo- 
quized he. ‘But surely I can distance such a stupid 
fellow. I must be very diplomatic, and lose nothing of 
the hold I already have.” 

The horses were being brought from the stables, and 
the barouche was already filled with the elderly ladies, 
when Philip rode out of the courtyard, having recovered 
his ease at this old pastime of his boyhood, and mastered 
the gait of the gray. 


Ah, if it 


T know 
This may be one of 





Miude Thornton was superb in her black velvet dress 
and dancing white feathers, mounted on an animal whose 
coat almost matched the velvet in hue and gloss, 

Geotirey wheeled to her side to say a few eager words, 
then rode gayly to the host. 

‘Colonel Trente, Miss Thornton bespeaks you for her 
attendant, If we ride three abreast it gives two ladies to 
each cavalier. Two ladies and a gentleman in each lino. 
Tam left over, and will skirmish from front to rear as 
emergency requires.” 

**The young coxcomb knows that he is never so hand- 
some as when mounted on a horse,” laughed Cclonel 
Trente, as he turned his head to watch the chestnut and 
its graceful rider, 

Maude Thornton followed his eyes and smiled, also. 
Geoffrey was in high spirits, and gave an unusual 
amount of his attention to the other Iadies, He cantered 
to and fro, dropping a friendly observation or a gay jest 
here and there, and without seeming to do it, he called 
every one’s attention to his splendid torsemanship, and 
challenged universal admiration. 

Even Molly Chilson colored with pleasure when he rode 
beside her for a little time, and talked in that low, musical 
tons which hinted such subtle flattery through the most 
commonplace words. 

Philip Markham had probably the least agreeable im- 
pression. For, though it was evidently done in a good- 
natured manner, and seemingly through the most friendly 
interest, he could not help perceiving that the slightest 
awkwardness or blunder on his own part was promptly 
perceived by Geoffrey Carlingford, and in one fashion or 
another instantly called to general notice, 

**Take care, Markham ; a good horseman never holds 
his rein like that, The horse may shy or trip.” 

And the next instant it would be in the most patron- 
izing tone: 

You are getiing on very well, Markham ; but pray, 
don’t stoop so much. Nothing is more unsightly than a 
stooping rider.” 

* All right,” answered Philip, irritated at length into a 
retort. “I will try to improve the opportunity which 
provides a riding-master gratis, I dare say that a few 
days’ experience under your instruction will bring me out 
presentable.” 

‘*The cub’s vanity is a little wounded,” laughed Geof- 
frey, in an undertone, to Maude Thornton. ‘*I thought I 
would try to make him passable in appearance, if he is to 
ride much in our company.” -+ 

‘* You k pt a horse at Oxford, I judge,” observed Colo- 
nel Trente, dryly, ‘but Mr. Markham assures me that he 
has not been mounted for half a dozen years, They 
worked him too hard at Heidelberg, or else he chose to 
put the expense into books, I am surprised that he 
should do so well.” 

Geoflrey shot a watchful glance toward the speaker's 
face. Did ho know how much of the income allowed him 
for University expenses had really gone toward the keep- 
ing of a splen lid thoroughbred ? And was he aware of 
a certain unpaid bill still lying in the livery-keeper’s 
hands, awaiting collection ? 

He decided that it was wise to leave Philip to his own 
deyieos, and began talking eagerly to his fair companion 
about the beauties of the country lying immediately 
under their view, and expatiating eloquently upon the 
sound plcasures of country life. mes 

And presently Colonel Trente was smiling upon him in 
restored good-humor. If he had a hobby, this was it. 
And the young fellow had been quick to learn the lesson, 
aud to guess its favorable beuring upon his own interests, 
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A brisk gallop down a long descent broke up all con- 
versation soou after this, and when they gathered together 
again, with cheeks flushed with exercise and eyes bright- 
ened with the pleasure of it all, Colonel Trente had 
dropped behind and joined Philip. 

“If we are to make that call upon the Rookery, Mark- 
ham, we should leave the party here. The ladies will ex- 
cuse you for an hour or so. And we shall be home in 


season for dinner,” he said, and led the way into the | 


right-hand road, while the others took the left. 





Cnarter XL. 

‘Ir looks like a pleasant drive, sir,” said Philip, with a 
sigh of relief, when he found himself alone with Colonel 
Trente upon the shady road. 

Colonel Trente smiled. 

**I see you were not sorry to escape. I fear your at- 
tendance upon the ladies is scarcely congenial.” 

“I think it is rather that Iam pleased to be on my way 
to the Rookery,” answered Philip, frankly. 

**So you found Miss Van Benthuysen that attractive ? 
She must have mellowed with age.” 

‘**Perhaps she has shown me the most agreeable phase 
of her character,” began Philip. ‘‘I confess to a secret 
attraction toward her, even when I am angry and indig- 
nant with her.” 

‘*And even that is nothing to astonish one, if my 
memory serves me right. She can be very hard, very 
overbearing.” 

**Oh, I hope not !” ejaculated Philip. 

‘*But she was,” reiterated Malcolm Trente. 

Philip sighed, for he was thinking of Violet Younge. 

Colonel Trente sighed, and he, too, was thinking of a 
fair young girl at Miss Van Benthuysen’s mercy. 
the one man’s thoughts were in the future and the other’s 
in the past. 

Then they rode on silently, alike lost in pensive 
thought. 





Bat | 


The house was not a particularly imposing one, a | 
heavy, rambling structure with a patched Jook, from the | 
efforts of different generations to make improvements, | 


But the avenue and grounds were magnificent, and they 
were in fine order. The people left in charge had, for 
many years, had no other field of active labor, and so 
while the rooms of the great mansion had been closed up, 
and only opened for semi-annual cleaning from dust and 
cobwebs, the grounds outside had received all possible 
care. 

As they rode around the broad sweep of fir-bordéred 
avenue, Philip caught a glimpse of a white dress upon a 
side veranda, before which a pair of peacocks were strut- 
ting in regal pride. 

** She is still here, at all events,” he said to himself, and 
his heart gave a sudden throb of joy. 

Colonel Trente’s face had grown paler, and there were 
lines about his lips which suggested a stern control held 
over him to keep down some inward tremor. 
the way unfalteringly up the long flight of steps, and he 


resonantly. 

The footman appeared promptly, and led the way toa 
small parlor opening off the veranda. The French door 
was half way open, and just outside a basket of gay wools 
betrayed the neighborhood of feminine presence. 

The man went out into the hall again with their cards, 
but in a moment they heard his footsteps on the veranda 
without, and his low. murmuring voice. 





But he led | 


Then came a little silvery cry. 

‘*Oh, Miss Van Benthusyen, /e is here.” 
discordant voice broke in sharply. 

**Malcolm Trente! I certainly did not expect that. Be 
still, you silly child; you would like to fly in to bim, like 
the tamed bird to the master’s hand, but you shall not do 
it. Remain here; if I think it proper I will send him out 
here.” 

Philip flushed guiltily, and glanced askance at his com- 
panion. But the latter was standing before a small water- 
color view which, framed in ebony and gold, stood upon 
the mantel. His face was deadly pale and working con- 
vulsively, 

Philip started toward him in deep concern, but, at the 
instant Miss Van Benthuysen’s tall, thin figure appeared 
at the French window. 

She swept forward without a glance at Philip. 

‘Malcolm Trente, lam glad to see you in my house 
again.” 

He turned and passed a hand hastily across his face, as 
if he thought he might thus wipe out the signs of agitation. 

‘* Valeria, 1 am more glad to meet you than to be in this 
house,” he answered. ‘‘ You see that I am not yet strong 
enough to—see that.” 

He pointed toward the picture. 

Miss Van Benthuysen knit her brows together in a 
frown. 

‘**It was a foolish freak of mine to bring it out, but I 
meant it for my own discipline. I did not think of your 
seeing it. I remember now, you were here when it was 
painted.” 

** Yes, I was here.” 

And the deep voice had almost a sob in it. 

She stared at him gloomily a moment, and then laughed 
her shrill, mocking laugh. 

** Why,” she said, ‘how much stronger women are than 
men, when the real test is applied! J could see it and 
never shrink.” 

** Ah,” he said, ‘‘but the meaning is not the same for 
vou.” 

‘Ts it not? Look again, Malcolm Trente.” 

How her eyes flashed! What a deadly scorn was in 
them as she pointed her long thin finger at an open box 
beneath the picture, in which sparkled # ring set with 
diamonds. 

He looked, and yet did not seem to be enlightened. 

‘*You men are all selfish monsters,” she said again, in 
that clear, cold voice, ‘‘I understand at a glance all that 
the picture said to you; what soft looks it conjured up ; 
what mild, sweet words it spoke to you, and how the 
ghost of the present stalked in, and laid its freezing finger- 
tip upon the glowing vision of the past. But you—you 
need me to tell you in so many words that there is the 
bethrothal ring which once—fond fool that I was—I kissed 
with such mad devotion. 

He looked at her a moment pitifully. Then he moved 
toward her with outstretched hand. 

‘*My poor Valeria! And all these years you havo kept 


And a more 


| a scornful front, and borne the bitter grief alone.” 
touched the glittering ring held in the great lion’s mouth 
with a firm grasp which sent the summons ringing out | 


Philip Markham had hitherto remained transfixed with 
astonishment at this strange interview. He caught a 
nervous breath now, and slipped out of the still half-opened 
door. 

What a sweet relief it was to see the graceful figure there 


| on the veranda, with loosely clasped hands and eager, ex- 
| pectant face, upon which a smile broke radiantly when he 


appeared. It was like coming out of a nightmare into a 
happy home scene. 
It did not seem to him at that moment that they could 
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belong to the same sisterhood, that fierce, tragic woman |  ‘*She is—very generous. She says I may live with her. 


within, and this sweet young girl in her gentle grace and | But—but——” 
‘*Well,”’ and he smiled encouragingly. 


beauty. 
She roso hastily and came a step to meet him. | The tears rose and swelled till they threatened to over- 


** Oh, I was so afraid she would not send you ont. 


‘ flow the soft blue eyes, 


FEEDING THE ORPHANS, 


‘‘T did not ask her. I have not spoken yet with her. ‘*I—don’t understand other—ladies, I don't like 
sut I knew you were here, and I came,” he answered. ladies. I am afraid.” He tried not to smile, and only 
‘I hope she will not be angry,” faltered Violet Younge, | succeeded because he hastened to cover it with speech. 
glancing apprehensively at the glass door. ‘It is a pity you have not had moro of other girls’ soci- 
“‘Are you so afraid of her?” he asked, sorrowfully. | ety. By-and-by you will scold me if I say that they are 
‘**Tell me, is she unkind to you ?” i not as agreeable companions as men.” 
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**Bnt I know they are not. I shall always know ig 
she retorted, promptly. ‘*I have tried so hard to please 
Miss Van Benthuysen, but I cannot tind out what it is she 
likes, She says one thing in the morning, and in the 
afternoon she scolds if I follow exactly what she told me 
then. Men are notso. If I once find out what they like 
I am sure about it. Do all women say things they do not 
mean? Miss Van Benthuysen makes mo fairly tremble 
sometimes, beneath the biting words she speaks, and 
when I ery she says she did not mean it.” 

**T am very sorry,” said Philip, slowly, in real distress 
at the situation. ‘‘I am afraid there is nothing really 
better for you quite yet.” 

**And you have found nothing—no word from my Aunt 
Anne? I must give up all hope of hor ?” she asked, with 
quivering lips. 

“IT can hear nothing. But I have had little time at 
my command, No one knows of her at Trente Towers. 
I shall inquire anxiously wherever I go. Yes, it is really 
generous and kind in Miss Van Benthuysen to keep you 
here, to give you this safe home while your prospects are 
so uncertain, Try to think of that; and remember, too, 
that she has had some great trial, which has left her 
soured and embittered. But under all her eccentricities I 
do believe that she has a kind heart, and that she means 
to be a good friend to you. Promiso me, dear Miss 
Younge, that you will try to like Miss Van Benthuysen.” 

‘*Oh, indeed I will ; and, indeed, I do try all the time. 


But—oh, Mr. Markham, tell me, is there anything strange | 


about my eyes ?” 

** About your eyes,” he repeated, looking smilingly into 
the lovely blue orbs upturned so wistfully to his. ‘‘ Why, 
yes, they are the match for your name. Do you wanta 
compliment, Miss Violet ?” 

‘But sometimes when she is talking to me so kindly 
and pleasantly, all at once she will meet my eyes, and 
start back as if they had struck or stabbed her. Then 


she will speak her bitter, sarcastic words, as if—as if—I 


had done something deservirg punishment, And, indeed, 
I cannot tell what my eyes have done.” 

‘‘ Why should you blame the poor, innocent eyes? It 
is a strange idea !” 


‘‘Ah, but it is true. And it was so with papa, 





you about the great house where I am visiting. I think 
it will amuse you. How I wish you might be one of the 
guests there! What a benefit it might be to you besides, 
And yet I am sure I would not like you much changed, 
Miss Violet.” 

**Ab, you are so kind to me!” she said; “no one will 
cver be lke you.” 

‘Wait till you see a ycung Apollo who is turning all 
the heads of the young ladies over at Trento Towers, 
How you will laugh, then, in supreme disdain at this 
unsophisticated opinion of yours,” 

The sweet lips set themselves firmly, the great blue 
eyes looked up fearlessly to his as she returned : 

“There may be an Apollo or a Narcissus, I dare say. I 
don’t know; I don’t care; but you—you are Pinlip, my 


| king, my king !” 





| 
| 





But | 


then he told me what it was, because they hurt him with | 


their look of my mother. I have been so thankful to you 
that you have never seemed to mind them,” she added, 
srtlossly. 

‘Haven’t I! 
ne every night of this week. 
to the eyes themselves.” 

And Philip laughed softly to himself. 

**And you wish me to stay here,” she asked, presently, 
“if Miss Van Benthuysen will keep me ?’ 

“T certainly do—that is, if she will keep you in kind- 
ness, I would not have you miserable here by means of 
ernel treatment. But it is a safe home. Yon will gain 
much experience, and she, perhsps, may be softened and 
conciliated, How happy it would make me to see her 
learn to love you as she ought! How much good it would 
do her, and what a benefit it might be for you !” 

The blue eyes opene1 widely. 

“I might do Miss Van 
peated, slowly. 
lieve,” 

“Bat it is what I hopo for,” persisted Philip, perceiy- 
ing that the new iden was a pleasing one. 

“Oh, I will try. You wish it so much, I ought to ac- 
complish it somebow.” 

“Then I am sure you will succeed. Now let me tell 


Iam not so sure. They havo haunted 
But then I bear no ,i'l-will 


Benthuysen good!” she re- 
“‘That seems too preposter us to be- 





OO 


“Tf that is so, the king—this king will wear no jleur de 
lis, no rose, 10 thistle or shamrock upon his breast. He 
will claim the modest Viol-t.” 

Philip’s face was all aglow as he said it, but the girl’s, 
though very happy, was as calm and still as a Summer 
lake, 

He took her li'tle band in his, and lifting it to his lips, 
dropped his first kiss upon it. 

** My Viokt,” he said, meaningly, ‘‘ while this Philip is 
the king he claims his Violet. Will you remember that ?” 

** As if I could ever forget it,” auswered she, and yet so 
artlessly, with such a childlike smile, that it did not 
seem quite the triumph his jubilant heart had hoped for. 

*‘T wonder if we onght to go in,” he said, presently, 
his thoughts reverting to that strange tableau he had left 
behind him when he stole forth. ‘I wonder,” he added, 
inwardly, ‘‘ what it all means ?” 

While the thought was still in his mind, Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen’s tull, angular form was seen emerging from the 
veranda door, and behind her followed Colonel Trente, 

** Well, gallant sir, you gave the younger lady the first 
greeting, That is natural, I suppose,” said she, ‘*but I 
hope my fellow-passenger is well and happy. Colone’ 
Trent, this is my youthful friend, Miss Violet Younge.” 

Colonel Trente advanced with a polite smile upon his 
face, but his expression was listless and absent. 

Violet timidly extended her hand, and lifted her sweet 
young face to look into his, 

He had almost touched her hand when his gaz fell 
upon her. Then with a low groan he fell backward, 
almost recling against Philip’s interposing arm. 

**Good heavens! Good heavens!” he murmured, with 
ashen-gray lips. 

** What is it ?” c:ied Philip, in alarm. 
thuysen, will you order a glass of wine ?” 

“I know where it is, I will bring it myself, exclaimed 
Violet, looking ready to cry, and she whispered to Philip, 
drearily : 

**Oh, these eyes ; these dreadful eyes of mine !” 

And she sped away swiftly, but was soon back again 
with a tray and a glass of wine and a bottle of water. 

Colonel Trente had taken a seat in the garden chair, 
but his hand shook so that Philip was obliged to hold the 
glass to his lips. He drank it greedily, and then closed 
his eyes, and leared his head back for a few moments, 
evidently struggling de-perately for composure. 

** You were right, Valeria,” he said, with a feeble smile, 
when at length he unclosed his eyes; ‘*men are weaker 
than women. And I havo had much anxiety lately, and 
am, as you see, completely unnerved to-day. Pardon me, 
young lady.” 

He did not glane> again toward her, but if he hed he 
would have seen little, for poor Violet res:lutely kept 


** Miss Van Ben- 
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the long fingers drooping over those naughty eyes. 
Miss Van Benthuysen kept hers upon him in respectful 
interest, and yet Philip funcied there was a malicious 
sparklo of triumph in them. 

“This is the Miss Younge we met abroad, Colonel 
Trente, Perhaps it will not be bsst-——” 

* Yes, it will ; certainly, it will,” interrupted Colonel 
Treute, in a stronger vcice. ‘‘ After the shock of the sur- 
prise I shall fiad comfort in this strange likeness. We 
came out, Miss Younge, to invite you to join our party at 
The Towers, Miss Van Benthuysen has kindly consented 
tocome. She finds this house not yet thoroughly dried 
from its long dampness. We have plenty of young ladies 
there, and I hope we can make you enjoy it. At all 
events, Tam sure that Mr. Markham will do his best to 
secure that end, Will you come ?” 

**I shall do as Miss Van Benthuysen says. She must 
tell me what is right, how to behave,” answered Violet, 
timidly ; “but I should not think you would like me 
there.” 

‘*Because 1 was overcome to-day by your likeness to 
one I loved very dearly, Nay, my child, you will be all 
the dearer for it, I am sure.” 

“Then I will come, Ob, Philip, will it not be beauti- 
fal?” 

But the smile was frozen on the fresh young lips by a 
withering look from Miss Van Benthuysen’s steely eyes. 

‘Philip! heyday, we are getting on swiftly, I should 
think. You will need plenty of teaching, young woman.” 

Violet stood silent and trembling, and Philip could not 
forbear to interpose. 

“Tt is my fault, I made her say Philip a Jittle while 
ago. Weseem so long acquainted, you know, Miss Van 
Benthuysen. Why, you know very well I am as much 
at home with you as with—an aunt or a mother, and, 
natuarally enough, she thinks of me as a——” 

The ‘‘ brother” he meant to say stuck in his throat; he 
could not endure the word in this connection. 

Miss Van Benthuysen laughed. 

‘Well, well, we will let it pass this time; but, pray, let 
it never be repeated. 
Towers if we are not careful. Well, Colonel Trente, I 
think we will come to-morrow. I am thankful to escape, 
and give the house another week’s airing—that is the 
truth. For a rheumatic fever is no jesting matter, and 
I’ve had all the acquaintance with one that I care for. 
Where did I leave the ermine cape, Violet ? I am getting 
chilly now.” 

Violet meekly went for the garment, and when she re- 
turned the gentlemen were taking ieave. 

‘*You are sure that you are quite recovered, Malcolm ?” 
asked Miss Van Benthuysen, for the twentieth time. 

“ Quite sure, thank you. Everything will be ready for 
you to-morrow.” 

The color had come again into his face, but there were 
lines of evident suffering, whether mental or physical, 
about his lips, and a cloud in his eyes all the way back to 
The Towers, which was passed in unbroken silence after he 
asked : 

“Why did you not tell me about this Miss Youngo 
before ?” 

- JT mentioned her, sir, and I asked if you knew such a 
family. It was the aunt I spoke about particularly. Her 
father died before my eyes.” 

‘* And the mother ?” 

‘She never knew her mother. 
Violet’s birth, but I am not sure.” 

“Strange! strange!” murmured Colonel Trente, and 
fell again into his brown study. 


I think she died at 


We shall pass for heathen at Trente | 


Philip had his own perplexing questioning: What was 
Miss Van Benthuysen aiter? For there was something in 
her scheming brain, he was certain, to be set in train to 
further a plot of some sort. He had read that malicious 
sparkle in her eye correctly before—how should he seize 
upon her meaning now ? And how should he compel her 
to sell him where to find the secret clew to Violet’s kin and 
rightful home? For that she knew he was thcroughly 
convinced, 

Meantime, the equestrian party had arrived long ago at 
The Towers. 

Geoffrey Carlingford was in the garden, selecting its 
most perfect blossom for Maude Thornton’s dinner cos- 
tume. He heard the cantering hoofs, and came around to 
a spot which gave him a view of the dismounting-post, 
His secret uneasiness was thoroughly dissipated by the 
first glance at the host’s grave, tired face. 

*Humph! not much enjoyment or satisfaction in that 
ride,” he said to himself. ‘I’ve never allowed him to 
wear such a faco as that when I have been his companion, 
A stupid lout! 1 don’t see that I need to be alarmed, 
after ali.” 





Cuaprer XII, 


*¢ Mirrrys, send Miss Violet to me at once ; and take out 
all those fur mantles to be well beaten before I select 
which I will carry over to The Towers,” commanded Miss 
Van Benthuysen, early the next morning when she re- 
turned to her room from the light breakfast which she 
allowed herself nowadays in place of the old time cup of 
coffee and roll in bed. 

And as Mitkins stopped an instant to open those half- 
closed, narrow eyes of hers, she added, tartly: 

‘* Now, stop and look at me ten minutes or so before you 
obey my order! You are certainly the most trying crea- 
ture, Mitkins, that ever mortal before endured. Will you 
go and do my errand ? or must I throw something at you 
to wake you out of your stupor ?” 

Mitkins gave a frichtened jump, as if she seriously ex- 
pected a missile to follow the words, and darted out of 
the room. 

“T must lay out my plans,” muttered Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen, ‘I must consider all things well before I make 
my entrance. It is a streak of good fortune to find such 
a company assembled there, to be sure. The Thorntons, 
the grand seignor, the lady wife, the beautiful daughter. 
Oh, ho! but it will be keen epert for me to watch them 
all! And these two young men. So, so. Malcolm 
Trente has other ideas now than to leave all that fine 
property to Algernon Thornton. Good! so far so well. 
But I shall have lost my old cunning if I do not find a way 
to further my favorite’s cause, The honest+young fellow 
never suspects what his visit means, I'll be bound. Ah, 
there you aro, Violet,” and she proceeded in the same 
tone, almost as if continuing on the sclilquy. ‘‘ Come 
here, child; we haven’t much time to waste, and I must 
have a serious talk with you. First, what do you say, 
can you endure me avy longer ?” 

Violet raised her eyes in profound amazement, and then 
dropped them suddenly, and the color flushed ail her 
face. 

**Dear lady,” sho said, sorrowfully, ‘‘T am afraid that 
I do not deserve to obtain the chance. I have not been 
grateful enough to you for your kindness to a desolate 
creature like myself.” 

‘‘Tush !’? interrupted Miss Van Benthuysen, curtly ; 





** don’t let’s waste the time in absurd compliments. You 
haven't grown very fond of me yet. I wouldn’t pretend 
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that I had, if I were you, because I have a faculty of read- 
ing through pretence. As for myself, I don’t know just 
what my own impressions about you are. But I do 
know this: I like Philip Markham heartily, and it will be 
a great relief to him if you are safely under my protec- | 
tion. So at present I am caring for you especially for his | 
sake.” 

Violet looked up eagerly and unclosed her lips to speak, 
but Miss Van Benthuysen lifted a hand to restrain her. 

“‘ Wait ; it is very impolite to interrupt people ; when I | 
am through you may take your turn. At present we will | 
enter into this arrangement. You are my guest on Philip 
Markham’s account. Any thanks to be given should 
come from him. Still, it is no more than justice to you 
for me to say that I am very capricious in my likings, 
The young man may act like a fool next week, and quite 
disgust me. Then your claims would be rather embarrass- | 
ing, unless I had learned to like you on your own ac- 
count by that time. I can’t promise anything definite on 
that score ; but it has occurred to me that I might find 
you quite useful as a companion in Mitkins's place, even if | 
I dropped you from the réle of both guest and friend. | 
Mitkins is getting stupid and tiresome. You are younger | 
and decidedly brighter. If the worst came to the worst, | 
you see, I could hire you for my companion, and you 
need not therefore fear to be turned out penniless upon 

{ 
| 


the world. Now I will hear what you have to say.” 

Poor Violet! her heart was sinking lower and lower as 
these hard, cold words fell in their sharp, monotonous 
key upon her ears. 

She had been dwelling fondly upon the idea suggested | 
by Philip—to do good to Miss Van Benthuysen, to soften | 
her asperities, and to stir that frozen nature with the re- 
deeming tide of love. 

The desired Eden of such a result seemed as far away 
now as the ice-bound, unknown Northern sea from the 
glowing Tropic gardens. So she looked up sadly and 
only answered : 

**Thore cannot be much for me to say. But I am 
grateful to you, and I wish I might be of use to you.” 

‘And you accept the present situation ?” demanded 
Miss Van Benthuysen, looking at her sharply. 

The fair young head was drooping ; the long-fringed 
eyelids fell upon the soft cheek, but a single bright drop 
slipped through them, and plashed upon her clasped 
hands. 

** Certainly, ualess I find my Aunt Ann.” 

‘Your aunt is dead. Have they not told you so? 
Why do you cling to such an absurd hops, child?” 

** Because it seems too cruel for any one to be left so 
desolate. Because something in my heart tells me that 
somewhere there is some one loving me, and waiting for 
me to find her,” answered Violet, with subdued passion in 
her silvery voice. 

How fair and sweet she looked standing there in her 
girlish grace, with her bowed head and lowered eyes and 
clasped hands! Enough to have melted any common 
heart into tenderest compassion. 

Even Valeria Van Benthuysen seemed touched. She 
put out her hand to lay it on the drooping head, but the | 
movement made a little rustle of the silken sleeve, and 
Violet looked up, those wonderful blue eyes flashing full | 
into her benefactress’s face. 

The latter felt as if she had been struck by a keen- 
edged poniard, but she had wonderful self-command. 
She only drew back her hand, laughed shrilly, and rising | 
from her chair, said, contemptuously: 

**T am surprised at myself for wasting so much time in | 
such sentimental talk. Nowlet usgotowork. You must 


| 


| between, 


have your trunks all opened, and let me see what your 
wardrobe contains. We are going into very fashionable 
society, even though we are to visit at a neighbor’s house, 
Tell Mitkins to come with us into your chamber. She 
must spread out everything for my inspection. I can 
send an order over to town to supply any deficiency that 


| I discover, and the things will be sent directly to The 


Towers.” 

The next two hours were fully occupied with this pro- 
ceeding. Violet was somewhat surprised at the extent of 
the lady’s interest. She required every box to be opened, 
every parcel unfolded, and when the girl said, deprecat- 


| ingly, in a faltering voice, as she pointed to the last un- 


opened trunk, ‘‘ This is papa’s. Philip packed it, and I 


| have never yet opened it,” Miss Van Benthuysen’s light 


eyes flashed their iciest glare. 

‘Open it now. It should be thoroughly searched. 
How do you know but there may be some clew to your 
aunt in there ?” 

Violet made no further objection. She sat with hands 
clasped as tight as well might be, and lips firmly com- 
pressed to keep down the moan that ached within, while 
Mitkins’s unfeeling hands took out familiar articles of 
apparel, and well-known toilet cases, and pieces of bric-a- 
brac picked up here and there in their long wanderings 
over Europe, and endeared to her by so many childish 
memories, 

Every box was carefully examined, and its contents 
thoroughly displayed before those keen eyes by. the 
patient Mitkins, But the portfolio was taken into’ Miss 
Van Benthuysen’s own hands, and sifted through by 


those long, bony fingers of hers. 


It contained only the materials for correspondénece, 


and the card which Philip had found and copied, éon- 


taining the Welsh address. 

‘Did he never keep his letters, pray?” asked the gaunt 
explorer, in a tone of keen disappointment. 

**No, they were always destroyed, and he wished ' me 
always to burn mine,” replied Violet, meekly. 

**Not even a penciled line in any of the books?” ‘bur- 
sued Miss Van Benthuysen, as angrily as if she fied been 
personally abused. ‘‘Incompreheusible that he‘should 
not have some time forgotten his caution. Well,’ he has 
gone on, and shut the door behind him. That is all 
there is about it. What is that?” 

Mitkins had opened a small:box bearing a ‘Rothe ” 
shop label, and a quaint old-fashioned medallion’ was ‘dis- 
played. 

Violet started up with a stifled cry. 

“*T had forgotten it. Papa said it was for me; that I 
was to wear it, and never to part with it, when he had 


| once given it to me, But he never gave it. Ob, I will take 


it now! Give it to me.” 

But Miss Van Benthuysen’s claw-like fingers reached in 
and seized the trinket before it reached her 
hand. 

“So! a locket, perhaps. A miniature, possibly.” 

But she was disappointed. It held a Roman mosaic of 
the Forum and its broken columns. 

She turned it over slowly, and examined the raised 


| wreath of the edge carefully. 


“Tt isa clumsy thing. Why is it so thick ?” 

‘The mosaic’s are bungling,” volunteered Mitkins, 
‘‘always bungling.” 

‘Who asked for your opinion ?” demanded her amiable 
mistress, tartly. And Mitkins subsided. 

Violet stood with her hand still outstretched. 

But Miss Van Benthuysen coolly shook the medallion, 


and even rapped it smartly upon the arm of her chair, 
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** Exasperating !” she muttered, when at length she 
threw it down upon the table. 

Violet took it up, looked at it wistfully, and hid it in 
the folds of her dress, 

‘‘ Well,” broke in the mistress of the Rookery, ‘‘ to 
come back to the question of dress. Thanks to your 
continental observations, you have really a good taste. 
You will only need an evening dress or two. 
wear your white dresses and the black ribbons. I really 
tnink they suit you, especially if I make over to your use 
an amethyst set of mine, whose old-gold setting will com- 
plete the picture, and make you quite pansyish. Now 
then, I will drive over to the town, and give my orders, 
Pat those things back as quickly as you can, Mitkins, and 
cme directly to me after it is done.” 

She swept away as she spoke, her ermine mantle drag- 
ging behind her. 

Meavtime, at The Towers their approaching visit had 
been proclaimed, and produced quite a ripple of excite- 
ment among the guests gathered there. 

“Of all things in the world, I have most desired to 
meet Miss Van Benthuysen,” declared Mrs. Cuilson. 
“‘Such odd stories as the major tells about her! Well, we 
shall have no lack of entertainment now, to be sure.” 

‘Oh, mamma, is it not this Miss Van Benthuysen who 


was all ready to be married, and had actually her wedding- | 
dress on, with the dressmaker looping it, when the news 


was brought her that the bridegroom had eloped ?” asked 
one of the daughters, eagerly. 

‘The very same. But don’t speak so loudly. 
Trente mustn’t hear us. 


Colonel 


eloper. But, oh ! the strange things they tell of this Miss 
Van Beothuysen |” 

And a circle of curious listeners gathered about her to 
hear it all. 


This gossip naturally deepened the interest awaiting the | 


appearance of the newcomers; and at the usual hour for 


gathering in the small drawing-room to await the an- 


nouncement of dinner no one was tardy. 

Every one was present awaiting with evident, though 
suppressed, excitement the new arrivals. 

Even the great statesman’s voice faltered, and his atten- 
tion wandered, in the discussion into which one of the 
other gentlemen had drawn him. 1t meant something 
more than ordinary to him, also, to take Valeria Van Ben- 
thuysen again by the hand. 

But the most nervous person of all present there was 
Philip Markham. He had been listening to this strange 
story, which explained much, and hinted far more. He 
had heard the long discussion between Mrs. Thornton and 
Mrs. Chilson over Miss Van Benthuysen’s romantic his- 
tory and eccentricity. 
Violet. The charge of this gentle girl’s welfare had 
seem*d thrast upoa him by the hand of Providence, and 
his heart was also in the task. 

He was asking himself over and over again how she 


would bear this sudden introduction into so new a world, 


He glanced about the handsome apartment, with its 
groups of elegantly dressed and highbred people. He 
studied the aristocratic and stately Maude Thornton, and 
wondered if everything wouid overwhelm this unsophisti- 
cated child; if her natural grace would fail her. 

**They shall not sneer at her, nor jest, while I am here,’ 
he resolved, fiercely. ‘‘I will be watchful every moment 
to turn any cruel shaft from that defenseless head.” 

The momentous moment came at last. The door was 
thrown open, and the announcement made in the servant's 
most impressive voice : 


Yon will | 


You know everybody thought he | 
° . : | 
was entangled, or deeply in love, or something, with the | 


3ut his thoughts had been with | 


’ 


‘*Miss Van Benthuysen—Miss Younge.’ 

Malcolm Treste stepped forward promptly. He was 
paler than usual, but he wore a tranquil smile, and his arm 
was ready when that tall, thin figure emerged to the focus 
of every eye. 

Philip caught his breath, and longed to cry out 
| ** Bravo !” 

For Miss Van Benthuysen—old, wan, sharp-featured, 
and angular as she was—was gotten upin the most magnifi- 
cent and stately style—nay, more than that, with the most 
admirable and artistic effect. 

A black velvet swept in long rich folds down to the 
carpet, and trailed behind her, its glossy ebon hue un- 
broken save by one flounce of priceless lace which was 
twisted carelessly across it in scarf-fashion, The square 
corsage was filled in with lace, also fine and rare, and 
trebly worth its weight in diamonds, and gleaming out 
from it was a line of ruby fire, whose vivid color was 
almost matched by her lips, and its flash by the glitter cf 
those etrange, pale eyes. 

A single ruby, set in brilliants, swung at either ear. 
Her fice was cold and proud, and perfectly self-possessed. 

Behind came a soft figure, simply robed in India muslin, 
with knots of black ribbon fluttering here and there. The 
only ornament a necklace of amethysts quaintly set in 
old-gold. 

There was a deeper rose upon the soft young cheeks ; 
the long lashes drooped their golden shadow over the 
Philip was ablo to detect a nervous tremor of the 
sweet, grave lips, but no one unfamiliar wouid have 
guessed it, 

She went about the room with Colonel Trento and Miss 
Van Benthuysen, receiving the introductions with a sweet, 
shy grace all her own, which, to Philip, at least, was irre- 
sistible. He looked proudly into her face when his turn 
came, and said, in 2 low voice, to Miss Van Benthuysen : 

** Bravo 4 yp 

She flung him an amused glance, 

**So you are satisfied, young sir. Well, at all events, 
| we haven’t furnished them with free amusement. Take 
care of this child. Iam going to dinner with the great 
statesman, and don’t want my powers disturbed by side 
| distractions.” 

Philip was only too ready. But he had tact enough to 
win her friends instead of enemies, by taking his Violet 
directly into the group of young ladies. 

‘**Miss Younge is so anxious to know you all,” he said. 

And straightway began to lead the conversation him- 
self, and in such a brilliant fashion as astonished himself 
quite as much as the listeners. But every now and then 
he broke off to say : 

‘Oh, Miss Younge can tell you that. She knows that 
gallery quite by heart. Please tell us, Miss Younge.” 

And before she knew it Violet was talking earnestly, 
quite forgetful of her shyness, She even spoko volun- 
tarily at the dinner-table, when her neighbor at the left, a 
learned savant, was trying to recall a passage of Homer's 
which baffled his memory, and gave the completing words 
| quietly and coolly. 
| Philip smiled at his look of astonishment when tho 
savant turned his spectacles upon tue girlish face of the 
prompter. 

** How stupid I was !” he murmured. 

“You? Never! What do you mean ?” asked Violet. 

**T was tormenting myself all the morning, fearing that 
you would suffer from timidity and embarrassment here. 
I might have known better,” he answered. 

‘* Well,” she returned, with a wise shake of that golden- 
tressed head, ‘‘so I should if I had not known you were 
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here. Iam never much afraid when you ure near me, 
because——” 

‘* Because—tell me the rest, innocent flatterer.” 

‘* Why, I know that you will take care of me,” and the 
wide blue eyes turned their tender light full upon him. 

Philip fervently wished they were alone at that moment, 
and then he smiled to himself at this most unconventional 
dinner-talk, 

‘*Please heaven, I will,” he answered, earnestly. 

“TI think heaven meant it,” mused Violet, ‘for you 
were there, you know, only you, when papa fell. And 
what would have become of me but for you ?” 

‘** Have you noticed the young ladies much? What do 
you think of Miss Thornton ?” 

**She is like a princess, A throne ought to be carried 
around with her, I don’t think I could approach her any 
nearer than to kneel at the steps.” 

** And the others ?” 

‘*They seem very pleasant, but—don’t they laugh too 
much ?” 

‘*They are very good-natured. I hope you will be in- 
timate with them,” he ventured, repressing his smile of 
amusement at her critical acumen. 

Again she shook that graceful little head in proud de- 
cision. 

** No, not intimate, 
much for girls.” 

** You will change your opinion when you know more of 
them,” 

Bat here Philip’s attention was called to his neighbor 
on the other side, and when he turned back he found the 
girl talking with eager interest to the savant concerning 
some Greek relics which she had seen in Athens, 

There was a peculiar charm about her simple, struight- 
forward, matter-of-fact way of dealing with topics so un- 
usual to the interest or knowledgo of girls, that com- 
pletely won the old savant. And there was no more 
opportunity for Philip to lead the conversation to per- 
sonal matters, He entertained himself by watching and 
listening, and more than oneé he thought : 

“She is right, She will always be more at ease with 
men than with women. Education has deepened the nat- 
ural bent into a confirmed habit. How thankful I am 
that I also am a man !” 

**You have made a conquest,” he said, jestingly, when 
he rose to open the door for her when the ladies retired. 

“Ah !” returned she, ** I never dared look straight into 
his face, lest he also should find that dreadful something 
in my eyes. I hide them all I can.” 

Yet when she entered the drawing-room and sat down 
listlessly to pass the time until Philip should appear, Miss 
Van Benthuysen beckoned to her, and said, authori- 
tatively : 

‘Why do you keep your eyes hidden so much ? When 
T call you to me by-and-by, if you find me talking with 
any gentleman, look up to him, and not down in, this 
babyish fashion.” 

She swept away again, without deigning any further ex- 
planation. 

The Chilson girls and two others came swarming about 
her presently, but Violet was wretchedly ill at ease amidst 
their incessant chatter. Their fashionable gossip, whether 
of people or clothing, was like so much meaningless 
babble, and she was thankful when the gentlemen came 
pouring into the room again. 

It was but a little time after this that Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen’s high voice called her name. 

‘*My dear, you can tell ns abont this St. John—vwas it 
in Munich or D:esden ? Come here, Violct.” 


I don’t think I shall ever care very 








She came, and found Algernon Thornton holding an 
engraving in his hand. 

Remembering her instructions, Violet looked full into 
his face as she answered : 

**In Munich, in the new Pinakothek.” 

The engraving dropped at her feet before the sentence 
was completed, and the hon. member’s hand shook as with 
an ague, when he stooped to take it up again. 

Miss Van Benthuysen smiled grimly. 

“There, that will do, child; go back to the young 
people.” 

And Violet went, but whispered again to Philip: 

‘*Oh, my dreadful eyes! ‘There is no end to the mis- 
chief they do.” 

‘*Very likely,” replied Philip, merrily. ‘Try them,- 
please, on the Adonis yonder, His own are as blue, but 
with what a different look !” 

**T don’t like him, though he is as handsome as - 
a 

** Well ?” said Philip, keenly, interested in the conclu- 
sion of the sentence. 

‘*As a wax figure [ saw in a tailor’s window on the Rue 
Rivoli,” she said, with a musical ripple of laughter that 
made every one turn to look, of which she was fortunately 
unconscious, ‘*I was trying to think where I had seen 
the likeness—that is it. But I don’t like him, though he 
is so beautiful.” 

** And why, fair cynic ?” asked the gratified Philip. 

‘*Because he hates you. I saw him look ut you, un 
read it in his eyes.” 

*I don’t know what occasion he can find for hate. 
Our paths are not likely to cross in any way, nor our 


| interests conflict,” replied Philip, who had really not the 


slightest suspicion that he was not speaking the truth. 
( To be continued.) 


| 


SONNET (FROM QUEVEDO). 
“* Buscas en Roma & Roma, o peregrino ! 
Yen Roma misma & Roma no lu hallas,” ete. 

PrrGrm, in Rome who seekest Rome, resizn 
The search, in Rome’s self Rome is lost and gone— 
Her boasted walls are but a skeleton; 

In its own wreck self-tombed is Aventine— 

The Imperial Palace strews its namesake hill— 
The medaled bronze, whereon her gravers traced 
The line of Latin victors, age-effaced, 

Confesses Time the greater conqueror still 

Tiber alone is left her—but hijs tide 
That erst a Queenly City girt, to-day 
With mournful murmur round a grave comptains 

Alas for Rome’s lost beauty, pomp and pride! 
What seemed eternal long hath passed away 
And what alone was fleeting still remains! 
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Tue line of her figure was perfect ; the sweep of hr 
arm, from shoulder to rounder wrist, was a thing of 
beauty ; but Kathie Rovella was no pretty woman ; a 
clear, pale face, with eager gray eyes under brows too 
dark and heavy for handsomeness ; a month not small, o: 
of the typical rosebud form, but red as a blown flower— 
soft, mobile, scornful, sweet ; her forehead was low, with 
masses of dark hair rippling away from it, and braided 
coronet-wise and high. 

Snch was Miss Rovelle, ared twenty-two, and sitting 
taere on the piazzs this August moruing, with an easy 
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grace in her quasi-lounging attitude that bespoke Miss 
Rovelle’s being mistress of the situation. Was she ? 
Louis de Brett, insouciant, passionate, weak, hand- 


some, demonstrative—a black-eyed man, in short—was | 


standing before her flecking his boot with his riding-whip, 


and staring with undisguised ardor down into her sensi- | 


tive face, 
Geoffrey 
Huron, a tall, 
fair, impas- 
sioned man— 
a man with 
gray eyes, in 
three words— 
sat four feet 
away from her 
patting a big 
Newfoundland 
on the head, 
and gazing, 
with the 
deepest appar- 
eut attention, 
into the dog’s 
honest face. 
**Miss Ro- 
velle, will you 
go, or will you 
not? It will 
soon be too 
warm for 
equestrian ex- 
ercise, and 
then my day’s 
pleasure is 
spoiled,” De 
Brett adds, 


solto voce. 
“Mr. de 
Brett, pa 


tiencs is one 
of those vir- 
tues in which 
your anatomy 
seems to be 
deficient. It 
is—let me see 
—just half- 
past five a.m. 
My own horse 
is lame, and 
it certainly 
will take me 
half an hour 
to make up 
my mind to 
mount an- 
other.” 
“Why is it 
that you take = 
an especial ~* . ;, tienes 


delight in A REVERIR. 


thwarting every plan I make ?” he asks, almost querul- | 


ously. ‘‘Why can you not come now and let us have 
thirty minutes’ start of the others ?” 
‘*IT do not seem to be ambitious of giving myself thirty 


minutes’ start of the rest of the party.” Her gray eyes | 


flash one quick glance over at the blonde man, who sits 
impassively stroking Hero’s head. ‘*Colonel Huron, you 





| seem to be exceedingly unentertaining this morning— 
can’t you console Mr. de Brett, and put him in good 
| humor for me—and with me ?” 
‘*I fear I must ever prove unentertaining to you, Miss 
| Rovelle.” 
Colonel Huron only vouchsafes, as an accompaniment 
to this reply, 
as much of 
his attention 
as courtesy 
demands. 

“The idea 
of your prov- 
ing entertain- 
ing to me 
neveroccurred 
to my mind 
for one mo- 
ment—I did 
not presume 
to suppose 
that Colonel 
Huron would 
descend from 
his pedestal 
to conciliate 
my moods—I 
spoke of Mr. 
de Brett.” 

‘* Satire, or, 
rather, irony, 
falls powerless 
upon me this 
morning, Miss 
Rovelle; the 
August haze 
and dolce far 
niente have 
gotten posses- 
sion of my 
temper. Doe 
Brett, my dear 
sir, what is the 
trouble with 
you ? Try this 
Havana, and 
then return to 
the charge.” 

He holds 
out his cigar- 
case, and, beg- 
ging ‘‘permis- 
sion,” lights 
his own to- 
bacco, 
ea “T didn’t 


x 


yews 


NM) (NNW Was know you had 


\\s any temper.” 
Sete | «Kathie says, 
be in a sarcastic 
tone, and with 
a lazy survey 
of the taller of the two men standing before her. 

| “Did yonnot ? Simply because you had never chanced 
| to see it, may I ask, cr did you deem me a canonized saint 
| from my birth ?” 

| “TI merely thought you were a man sans temper origin- 
ally, and one of those holy individuals to whom the gate of 
heaven stands perpetually open, inviting them to enter.” 
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ONE WOMAN’S ONB DAUGHTER. —‘‘‘TELL ME YOU LOVE ME, AND WILL BE MY WIFE.’ KATHIE MAKES NO ANSWER; SHE LAYS HER 
HEAD DOWN ON HIS SHOULDER, AND PUTS HER TWO PRETTY YOUNG ARMS ABOUT DIS NECK.’ 


‘Perhaps it does.” Huron says it shortly, and takes | The fair face, in its colorless faultiness, is turned toward 
a turn down the piazza, biting hard on his cigar as he =. a “4 = “ mars “4 pallor. “— 
goes, **1—no, thanks ; that 1s, yes, of course, with pleasure. 
Kathie | lashes furiously—awfully, and sits motionless ** Well, which is best, first or second thought ? Thanks |” 
as some statue. | as he hands her her fallen whip and offers to mount her. 
“Do you think it does ?” she asks, quietly, looking up | ‘Second thought, the platitude has it, is always best— 
at him under her dark eyebrows as he comes near to her being a platitude myself, in your eyes, I will fulfill my 
again, character—and go.” 
“Yes,” ho answers, stopping short in front of her; So the trio ride off, and Kathie Rovelle is, to all ap- 
‘but the angel who guards the gate of my heaven would "ae very much the mistress of the situation. 
never bid me enter in—if I should try, I should only be * * ° ® ° 
stabbed for my audacity.” | “ Kathie, you have played with these men long enough. 
‘*T didn’t know that the use of the dagger was one of | Now, which is it to be ?” 
the angelic prerogatives.” | ‘*Mamma, neither.” 
‘But it is, though.” ‘‘Neither, neither! Do I understand you aright ?” 
Colonel Huron turns off, puffing at his cigar. Mrs. Rovelle’s pallid face—Kathie inherits that strange 
‘Mr. de Brett—I believe I’ll go now, if you will have | fairness from her mother—turns more pallid still. ‘‘ Kathie, 
the kindness to order the horses around ?” Louis assents, | this is absurd ; you must marry some one—some one that 
with no small display of alacrity, ‘‘ Colonel, will you not | is rich, too, and that very soon, My internal impression 


join us ?” is that you prefer Colonel Huron, but my own inclinations 
Vol, XLV, No, 6—46, 
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determine me to encourage Louis de Brett—he is the 
wealthier of the two—and, my daughter, I bave given him 


** You took that like the most delicious little freebooter 
in the world,” Arty murmurs, as the man fills up their 


my full and free consent, and I expect you to concur | glasses. 


with my judgment and accept him.” 

Kathie’s face is as motionless as that of the dead. 

“IT hear you, mamma. As to my caring especiclly for 
Geoffrey Huron, that is scarcely worth denying; but I 
will not marry Louis de Brett.” 

“Whom will you marry, then? Why will you not 
marry him? What is the reason, my darling *” 

** My darling’s” eyes flash back impatient scorn at the 
caressing epithet. 

** Because I care nothing for him.” 


“And how many times have I heard you announce that | 


| 


you never would marry a man whom you loved ?—for | 


fear, I presume, of becoming désillusionnée.” 
“A great many times, mamma. I am not going back 
on first principles. 


I believe”—Miss Rovelle smiles a | 


little bitterly—‘‘I have no intention whatever of marry- | 


. . 4 ” 
ing a man whom I might love—or of marrying any man. 


“ Kathie, my child, upon whom I have founded all my | 


hopes, whom I have educated so carefully, watched over 
so tenderly, for your own sake, for my sake, my dear one, 
I implore you to accept Louis de Brett. He worships the 
very earth upon which you tread.” 

**IT am aware of it—he makes no sweet mystery of his 
devotion. Oh, mother, do not talk any more to me. I 
cannot, cannot marry him—maybe, some time, years 
hence, I will marry some one—but not now, not now.” 

** Years hence !” Mrs. Rovelle sneers, as she repeats her 
daughter’s words. ‘* When your youth is gone from you, 
Kathie, you will have nothing left—no beauty, no money.” 

“And are beauty and money the only things in the 
world that men may love ?” she cries, fiercely ; then, with 
a little sigh, ‘I believe you are right, mamma—you are 
always right.” 

Miss R>velle leaves the room, with a smile on her 
mouth and a sweep of her stately, pretty hcad. 

* om * + * * 

Mrs. Sherwood always gave very brilliant balls, but 
Society concurred in the verdict that this latest ball had 
surpassed in splendor any previous edition—the music, 


the flowers, the supper, superb ; and just the set of people | 


one cares to meet, Kathie Rovelle is there, and her 
mother, and Louis de Brett—and there, you see him 
standing with folded arms in the doorway, Geoffrey 
Huron—his faultless figure showing to tho very best in 
evening-dress ; his haughty head towering above a score of 
other and lesser men’s; his lips, quiet, firm; but his eyes 
—eager, impulsive eyes—something in them always re- 
minded one of Kathie Rovelle’s eyes—restless, searching 
the blazing jeweled throng for some one—a weman, of 
course, 

And here comes Kathie, leaning on Arty Sherwood’s 
arm and smiling at hisnonsense. Miss Rovelle is a capital 
dresser—voted so by all the men of her acquaintance, and 
by women also—which is perhaps rather more of a point. 
Tc-night she looks as well, heaven help her! as she ever 
could, with a robe of soft, clinging white silk with a touch 
of black velvet here and there ; her perfect neck and arms 
bare to the gaze of all men; without a jewel to mar the 
beautiful lines, no touch of color save the blood-red ros 
that nestled low among her dark braids. 

Sherwood leaves her and goes off in quest of cham- 
pagne, and Colonel Huron starts forward toward her, then 
he draws back a bit and bides his time. Arty is back 
again with a waiter at his heels, and in three minutes the 
crystal class is glowing and sparkling with Veuve Clicquot 
in Kat!.ie Rovelle’s hand—in another, it is empty. 








‘Did 1?” Kathie says, ‘‘Then it won’t do for me to 
take any more, Mr. Sherwood ; I was not aware that my 


| style was so bad.” 


“Bad! It was divine!” 

‘*The wine? Oh, yes,” she laughs, 

**No—you.” 

**Me! Oh, no, you make a sad mistake ; Iam human.” 

For the first time her eyes fall upon Colonel Huron— 
quickly—and then they flash back into Arty’s boyish face. 

Geoftrey Huron is remembering a certain night, last 
Summer, when Kathie Revolle told him, under the stars 
and to the swell of sweetest music, that she could not 
endure a man anywhere near her who drank anything 
stronger than café noir; and a faint, scornful wonder 
creeps into his soul as to why she should object in an- 
other to what she does so gracefully herself. 

Arty bows himself off presently, with an unwilling ex- 
pression of countenance, and before Jack Contant can 
reach Miss Rovelle’s side, Geoffrey Huron has crossed the 
room and achieved that enviable position, 

**And how have you been this long time, Colonel 


Huron ? Had not the smallest idea of meeting you here 
to-night.” 
*“No? Ihave been well, thanks; and you will permit 


me to offer my congratulations, Miss Rovelle. 
the on dit is quite correct ?” 

** My engagement, I suppose you mean. 
fectly correct.” 

**And you are to be married, they tell me, very soon ?” 

**Yes ; on the twenty-fourth. My cirds are out.” 

**And I have been forgotten, for I have not received 
any.” 

**Mamma’s fault, wholly,” Kathie says; and into her 
eyes there creeps that strange, hunted look that some 
women’s eyes wear when they are in anguish too desper- 
ate for tears. ‘I will speak to her, and have the over- 
sight rectified, Colonel Huron.” 

‘Thank you ; I shail certainly do myself the honor of 
‘assisting,’ as our French friends have it, at your wed- 
ding. Will you give me this waltz, Miss Rovelle ?” 

She looks up at him fully and fairly for the first timo 
that night. One faint quiver of the weak red lips, and 
Colonel Huron has his answer in Kathie’s mo:t conven- 
tional society tone. 

“Certainly ; but I believe I'll finish my champagno 
first, if you will be so good as to hand it to me—on the 
mantelpiece, Thanks! Remarkably nico wine—don’t you 
think so ?” 

**IT haven’t tasted it—in fect, Miss Rovelle, I haven't 


I presume 


Oh, yes ; per- 


| tasted anything stronger than black coffee since—let mo 


see—last July.” 

He slips his arm around her, and so, just.for a fleeting 
ten minutes, Kathie Rovelle’s wayward heart beats close 
to Geoffrey Huron’s, 

* * * * 7 “ 

St. James’s was crowded to the last degree—a surging 
expectant throng of—principally women—with, however, 
more than the usual complement of the nobler sex; for 
Kathie Rovelle had always been a great men’s woman, and 
Louis de Brett had scores of masculine friends. Hun- 
dreds of women in faultless toilets; hundreds of men in 
immaculate broadcloth ; flowers, lights, music. Mrs. Ro- 
velle had left nothing undone toward the proper going-v ff 
of her only child on the evening of the twenty-fourth day 
of February, 187—. 

You know, of course, the wedding-march from ‘‘ Lo- 
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hengrin,” sounding in its mournful splendor far more like 
a funeral dirge—far more like the accompaniment to teais 
than joy? It was piayed magnificently, and A great 
flutter of fans and plumes; the inevitable turning of 
heads; eight men, by twos, marching slowly up the aisle ; 
Louis de Brett and Mrs. Rovelle; Kathie on her uncle’s 
arm, followed by her eigtt young bridesmaids—Kathie, 
in all the traditional sheen and purity of perfect white- 
ness, staring straight ahead of her, her face fairer in its 
pallor than the orange-blossoms among her braids, with 
her groom’s gift, diamonds, flashing on her beautiful neck 
and arms, with no downcast, shamed bride’s eyes—no 
blush, no tremor—uot any perceptible emotion save those 
quick-seeking gray eyes. 

“Superb!” That has always been men’s verdict on 
Kathie Rovelle; and it certainly is unanimous on her 
wedding-night—not a beauty, Lut one of those faces that 
men love, and love despairingly. 

As she walks up the aisle she catches a glimpse of one 
person—one man—his face clear-cut and passionless, 
pallid as her own, and as quiet. It is Geoffrey Huron’s, 

‘Louis Algernon de Brett, wilt thou have this woman 
to thy wedded wife ?’ ete., ete. 








And Louis Algernon do Breti’s answer came clear and 


soft in his musical voice: 
“TT will!” 


‘‘Katharino Stuart Rovelle, wilt thou have this man to | 


thy wedded husband 7?” ete., ete. 

A moment’s pause. The bride glanced up at the man 
beside her—a solemner stillness over the church 
then ‘* Katherine Stuart Rovelle’s’’ answer came low, 
clear, tremulous, and the whiteness of death was on her 
face as she gavo it: 

‘*T—cannot !” 

Mrs. Rovelle instantly fainted ; all the cousins and aunts 
and uncles of both houses gathored aboxt the bridal 
party. A few words from the ofiziating priest, and the 
wonder-stricken, cheated wedding-guests poured out of 
St. James’s in a far more excited frame of mind than that 
with which they had entered the sacred edifice, 

Louis de Brett raved like ® madman, until one of the 
ushers, more sensible than the other seven, induced him 
to be a little more sane in his behavior. 

“Sine!” he eried. ‘Can I be anything but in-sane 
when I have lost what I value above heaven—when I have 
been jilted at God's altar by the girl I caunot help wor- 
shiping even now ? Jack, let me get out of this—let me 
get hold of a vistol and blow my brains out before I lose 
the use of them !” 

Amid all this confusion the bride stands like a statue, 
listening to the words tho priest is saying to her, until 
she can stand it no longer—that faint quiver of her tell- 
tale lips—Kathie looks beseechingly about, and utters her 
little ery: 

** Will somebody please to take me home ?” 

But, among some twenty swooning women and as many 
agitated men, the little cry is lost ? Not quite, Geoflrey 
Huron steps up to her, 

‘* Miss Rovelle, if you will allow me, I will take you 
home.” ee 

He places her arm in his, catches up somebody’s opera- 
cloak, folds it about her, and in two minutes they are in a 
coach, being rapidly driven up-town. It is likely to bea 
tedious journey, for St. James’s is very far in the heart of 
the city, as you know, and Mrs, Rovelle’s house is in tho 
extreme upper p rt of town. 

Past Union Square, where the icicle-hung trees sparkle 
in the gas-jets, past the Filth Avenue Hotel, where 
Kathie as Mrs. de Brett, was to have made her home, up 


| have been canonized. 
and | 





the avenue. where tie Wiuter stars shine down, peeping 
in through the frosted window-panes at these two, 

** Are you cold ?” he asks, 

‘Yes, I an—that is, no—no, of course not.” 

‘* But you are 

‘*No, I assure you, Colonel Huron, I am not.” 

With a tremendous effort—an effort that is visible in its 
intensity, too, for she puts up her little white hand and 
passes it over her soft, quivering, undeceptive mouth— 
Kathie regains her old voice, her old, careless smile, as 
she plays with the fringe of her bouquet. 

** Que dira-t-on ?” sha says, with @ cruel attempt at a 
laugh. ‘I’ve made of myself a nine-days’ wonder, I sup- 
pose ; made a ‘scene’—one of the things I detest most in 
the world—of my belongings and—feelings, to a certain 
extent; and now que dira-t-on ? it’s about time for me to 
think of Mrs. Grundy, is it not, colonel ?” 

“You have broken De Brett’s heart and ruined his 
life,” Geoffrey Huron answers, without looking at the fair 
woman beside him. 

‘«And was it not better,” she cries, bitterly, ‘to break 
his heart and ruin his life to-night than to wait to do it 
when he would have no chance of finding any compensa- 
tion ? The world will be loud in blaming me for this sin, 
but it would have applauded to the echo the woman who 
would hare stood there and sold herself for a million—the 
one good impulso of my life will be hissed at—but if I 
had married him and amused myself afterward, I would 
Bah !” 

‘Why didn’t you do it before ?” 
Colonel Huron is still staring out of the window. 
‘* Because ” a sweet, small flush creeps into Miss 








| Rovelle’s fair face—‘'I thought 1 was stronger than | 
| ” 
|} am. 





“Kathie!” He has turned toward her; he has gath- 
ered her in his arms. ‘*‘ Kathie, yon know you are mine ! 
Why, in God’s name, have you played fast and loose wit! 
me as you have? Let you go? No, by the Lord! not 
so long asl live! Look hers, little girl!” he turns her 
face mercilessly up to his gaze. 
you—you are mine! Kathie, you have been wooed too 
many times ; I simply take possession of you, for I might 
sue at your feet till the judgment-day, and never should 
be as sure of you as Tam at this moment.” 
her fairly on that perilously yielding mouth, ‘* Have you 
nothing to say to me—not a word ?” he asks, taking both 
hands in his, and flinging Louis's bridal bouquet out of 
the window. 

“You have left nothing for me to say,” 
trying to draw away. 

“Tell me you love me, and will be my wife,” 

Kathie makes no answer ; somehow her lips, yielding a9 
they are, cannot shape her thoughts into words; she lays 
her head down on his shoulder, and puts her two pretty 
young arms about his neck—and Geoffrey Huron knows 
that he is ucterly sati-fied, even to the fullest extent. 


**You love me—TI lova 


He kisses 


she answers, 


KING HERRING, 


Wr usnally ascribe the dignity of sovereionty among 
quadrupeds to the noblo lion, and among the feathered 
tribes to the majestic eagle (though old stories tell us how 
the wren surreptitiously obtained royal honors), In the 
floral world the rose has popular pre-eminence ; and 
among minerals the Iustrous diamond ranks the highest. 
The inhabitants of the ocean seem to enjoy a kind of re+ 
public; unless, from its colossal size, the whale could 
assert the rights of royalty, or the shark, from its rapacious 
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instincts — too often associated with supreme power 
—might compete for the dignity. Or the dolphin, with 
its gorgeous tints rivaling the rainbow, might represent 
the splendors of kiagly state. But that the he.ring, one 
of the smallest and most common of the finny tribes, 
should have been invested with royal attributes, could 
only have occurred to a vagrant imagination, such as that 
of Thomas Nash, the quaint and satirical writer of the 
‘Lenten Staffe,” published in 1599. The history of the 
herring is there given, ‘‘recounting ab ovo from the church 
booke of his birth how he first came to be a fish, and then 
how he came to be the King of fishes, and, gradationately, 
how from white to red he changed.” 

It seems that after that memorable Hellesponiine 
tragedy—the death of Leander and Hero—the conclave of 
Olympus decreed that they should become inhabitants of 
the elements in which they had perished, The former, as 
a Jing, was to live on the ‘‘ unquiet, cold coast of Iceland,” 
while the latter, as a herring, became a denizen of the 
English seas, 

Although wide apart, they were permitted to meet at 
different times ; as ‘‘at the best men’s tables, in the heele 
of the week, uppon Fridayes and Satterdayes, the holy 
time of Lent exempted, and then they might be at meate 
and meale for seven weekes together.” The nurse of 
Hero was changed ‘‘into that kinde of graine which we 
call mustard-seede,” so, ‘‘the red herring and ling never 
come to the boord without mustard.” 

The election of the herring to kingly honors is thus re- 
lated: A faleoner bringing over certain hawks from Ire- 
land, and airing them above hatches on shipboard, one of 
them broke from his fist, and being hungry, began to seek 
for prey. At last she spied a speckled fish, which she mis- 
took for a partridge, and made a stoop for it accordingly, 
when suddenly she found herself ‘‘snapped up belly and 
all” at a mouthful by a shark that happened to be at hand. 
A kingfisher who saw the deed reported it to the land- 
fowls, and there was nothing to be heard from them but 
‘*arme, arme, arme! to sea, to sea! swallow and titmouse, 
to take chastisement of that trespasse of bloud and deata, 
committed against a peere of their bloud-royal.” Prepara- 
tions for war were soon made; field-marshal sparhawke 
commanded ; several peacocks, in consideration of their 
fine plumage and “affryghting voyces,” were appointed 
heralds ; the cocks were trumpeters ; the kestrels standard- 
bearers ; the cranes pikemen, and the woodcocks ‘‘ demi- 
lancers.” On reaching the Land’s End, however, they 
were unwilling to trust themselves to the water, and would 
have returned, but for the water-fowl—ducks, drakes, 
swans, geese, cormorants and seagulls, who gave them 
‘“‘aydeful furtherance in this action.” An officious puffin 
informed the fishes of what was going on, but some would 
not believe it, including the whale, the seahorse, the dol- 
phin and the grampus. The smallest fish were, however, 
alarmed, and agreed to appoint a king—not among their 
larger brethren, lest they should prove despotic; and the 
choice at length fell to the herring, who was forthwith in- 
stalled amidst shouts of ‘‘God save the king!’ The only 
dissentients being the plaice and the butt, who made wry 
mouths at his diminutive majesty, and this is the reason 
why all their descendants, down to the present time, have 
their mouths awry ! 

The result of the conflict is notrecorded, but the herring 
still wears a coronet as a mark of royal dignity, and never 
stirs abroad without a numerous heer, or army. 

The third transition, or how the herring became 
changed from white to red, concludes the story. A fisher- 
man of Yarmouth having taken so many herrings that he 
could never sell or eat them all, hung some up in his 
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smoky cabin, and was aston- 
ished to find some days after- 
ward that they had changed 
their color from white to the 
*“‘deaurate ruddie” of well- 
seasoned bloaters! The sight 
so astonished both the fisher- | 4 i 
man and his wife that they | Se Peak 57 Wien as 
fell down on their knees ‘‘and | Pe SS a 

blessed themselves, and cried, = 
‘a miracle, a miracle !’” He 
next went to the king’s court, 
then held at Burgh Castle, to 
exhibit these odd fish, and his 
Majesty, partaking of the fel- 
low’s astonishment, licensed 
him to carry them up and 
down the realm as strange 
monsters. He afterward went 
to the Pope, and sold him the 
last one of his stock for three 
hundred crowns as the king 





of fishes. The details of the HERRING-FISHERIES AT THE MOUTH OF THE EXE, ENGLAND, 


century there were herring fish- 
eries in the Baltic, to which 
many foreign vessels resorted ; 
these herrings must therefore 
have been salted. 

In 1290 part of the dried fish 
shipped at Yarmouth, in the 
victualing of a vessel to bring 
the infant Queen of Scotland 
from her Norwegian sire, were 
herrings, and these, of course, 
were cured. In the time of Ed- 
ward III. mention is made of 
some white herrings found in 
vessels captured by the Cinque 
Ports; and in the same reign 
red herrings are also specified 
by name, so that both sorts of 
PULLING FOR A SCHOOL. curing were practiced before the 





purchase, the cooking, and 
bringing the herring to the 
apostolic table, with canopy 
and procession, would occupy 
too much space. From that 

day forward the red herring 
has enjoyed all the popularity 
that could be desired. 

The satirist had a lively 
imagination in thus originat- 
ing the change of the herring 
from white to red, but the 
real discoverer of the precious 
boon to humanity is of a very 
dubious character. Lacépdde 
inquires ‘‘ what honors are not 
justly his due who first taught 
mankind the art of impregnat- 
ing the solids of the herring 
with sea salt?” Unhappily, 
the subject is so interwoven 
with discrepancies as to date 
and nationality that no answer 
worthy of credit can bo given. i 
At the beginning of the twelfth THE FRENCH PURSE. 
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time of William Berkelszoon, of Biervliet, in Flanders 
(died 1397), who has been credited with the distinction of 
introducing them. There is, however, no doubt that this 
worthy improved the method of preserving the herring, 
which so extended the trade in them that Charles V. 
erectel a statue to his memory, and, with his sister, 
visited his tomb, and offered up prayers for his soul ; 
while Mary of Hungary, during her visit to the Low 
Jountries, paid a more characteristic tribute to his 
memory—namely, that of eating a salt herring on his 
tomb. 

In the old-world days of superstition an altar would 
have been raised to the worship of the herring, had the 
value of the fish been appreciated as it is at present ; but 
tl ancients knew little or nothing about the Clupide 
tribe, and the common herring was an utter stranger to 
the waters of the Mediterranean. Of all modern nations 
the Dutch have especial reasons for regarding this fish 
with favor, for it gave the means of paying off an enor- 
mous taxation to defend a country which the sea was 
ruining, and to be the source of the public wealth. 

Formerly the arrival of the first herrings was the occa- 
sion of national festivals, a ceremony, the brilliancy of 
which has diminished with the importance of the fishery. 
At the present time the fishmongers at the Hague, Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, content themselves with hoisting a 
flag over their shops, and hanging up a crown of leaves, 
The first herring is always carried on a car decorated with 
flags, and triumphantly offer.d to the king, who gives a 
reward of five hundred florins forthe present. Not many 
years ago, in the opening days of the fishery, rich Dutch- 
men offered the fishmongers of the Hague a ducat apiece 
for herrings ; each dealer consequently made interested 
sacrifices to be the first to obtain the gift of the sea. 

A curious peculiarity in the herring are its colors, or 
“markings,” sometimes representing written characters, 
which ignorant fishermen have considered to be words of 
mystery. In November, 1587, two herrings were taken 
on the coast of Norway, on the bodies of which were 
markings resembling Gothic printed letters. These her- 
rings were presented to the King of Norway, Frederick 


1L, who, being exceedingly superstitious, turned pale at | 


sight of this supposed prodigy. He imagined that the 
characters were cabalistic, and announced his death and 
that of the Queen, Learned men were consulted, who 
pretended to read in the markings the words, ‘‘ Very soon 
you will cease to fish herrings, as well as other people.” 

In the year following the capture of the wonderful her- 
rings the King died, and the people were firmly persuaded 
that the two fishes were celestial messengers sent to an- 
nounce the approaching end of the monarch. 

In England the herring fishery was an ancient occupa- 
tion. We find it flourishing in the twelfth century, for 
in 1195, according to historians, the town of Dunwich, in 
Suffolk, was obliged to furnish the King with 24,000 her- 
rings. Méntion also made of the herring fishery in a 
chronicle of the Monastery of Evesham, in 709. The her- 
ring fxir in Yarmouth was regulated in the reign of Ed- 
ward IIL, by the Statute of Herrings. On the old arms of 
the town were figured what are proverbially known as 
‘‘Yarmouth capons” az. three herrings, arg. The latter 
have, however, been decapitated, as they were, by permis- 
sion of Edward III., impaled with the royal arms gules, 
three demi-lions or. 

As may be imagined, the consumption of fish, and her- 
rings in particular, during Lent was enormous, In the 
“Northumberland Family Book” (compiled in 1512), we 
find the breakfast of the earl and countess during four 
days of a week in Lent consisting, amongst other ** morti- 





fication” dishes, of ‘*baconed” herrings and white her- 
rings. The poor were not forgotten, and that they might 
observe the Lenten customs, many bequests were mado 
by the piously disposed. Thus: John Thake, of Claver- 
ing, Essex, directed by his last will, in 1537, one barrel of 
white herrings and a cade (half a barrel) of red herrings 
to be given annually to the poor of Clavering on Friday, 
the last week in Lent. William Dalby, fishmonger, of 
London, who died in 1594, gave certain barrels of herrings 
to be distributed in the beginning of Lent to the poor of 
Tottenham. At Felstead, in Essex, the churchwardens 
distributed, as the gift of Lord Rich, seven barrels of 
white herrings and three barrels and a half of red her- 
rings on each Ash Wednesday and the six following Sun- 
days to ninety-two poor householders of the parish. 

In France, until the close of the seventeenth century, 
fish diet was scrupulously observed on fast days, Clarle- 
magne, in 789, decreed the punishment of death to 
those who infringed these rules without a sufficient reason. 
Thibaut VL, Count de Blois, gave annually (by charter, 
1215) 500 herrings to the hospital of Beaugency. Among 
the extensive charities of St. Louis to monasteries and 
hospitals were 68,000 herrings. In olden times the 
soldiers engaged in warfare observed their Lent. Thus 
history informs us that while the English were besieging 
Orleans, in 1428, one of the convoy of provisions destined 
for their camp was attacked by the Duke de Bourbon. It 
consisted chiefly of salted herrings, which gave rise to the 
conflict being called the ‘‘ Battle of the Herrings.” 

During the present century herring-fisheries have de- 
veloped largely, and are in a very prosperous state all 
along the coast of the northern seas, and in the northern 
part of America. No nation has, however, made such 
progress in this particular branch of industry as tho 
Scotch ; the ancient mantle of Great Yarmouth has fallen 
upon them, and they are now by far the greatest herring- 
fishers in the world. ‘' Thay possess the enormous 
number of 14,500 herring-boats, which are manned by 
some 50,000 men and boys; and the season of 1880 wes 
the heaviest they have ever known.” The season of 1881 
will long be remembered by the fishermen - Tf the east 
coast of Scotland, for then occurred what w.-s, perhaps, 
the most violent and fatal storm ever known, and not a 


| fishing-village in the district affected but was more or less 


desolated by its ravages. 

The herring-fishery partakes somewhat of the nature of 
a lottery—one boat may have a great haul; and another 
at no great distance from it, equally well found and well 
manned, may catch so few as barely to pay her expenses. 
In 1857 a boat belonging to Yarmouth, with ninety-one 
nets, caught so many herring that it was impossible for 
her to cary them; and after filling the boat, the rest were 
thrown into the sea, In 1880 a Frenci fisherman caught 
420 barrels; and in the early part of August, 1881, a 
French fishing-boat, the (fabrielle, after taking on board as 
many as she could carry, had still such a multitude of fish 
left in the nets, that her crew were obliged to shake the 
remainder into the sea. 

In 1835 a fisheurer of the name of Bishop discovered by 
chance the way to make Yarmouth bloaters. One night, 
after his workpeople had gone, he came upon a small 
quantity of primo herring that had been overlooked. Un- 
willing to lose them, he sprinkled a little salt over them, 
spitted them, and hung them up all night in a smoke- 
house in which an oak-billet was burning. Next morning 
he woke to find himself famous in the annals of the her- 
ring-trade, as the happy possessor of the first Yarmouth 
bloaters, the cure of which he henceforth mado his spec'al 
pursuit. In the same accidental way Newcastle kippers 
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were discovered in 1843 by Mr. John Woodger, of New- 
castle, 

The period when herring-nets wera invented is not 
known ; but the square mesh used for them is much the 
same in all countries. Formerly they were made by the 
hand, of hemp; but now they are made by machinery, 
and invariably of cotton, which is found to be more suit- 
able. 

Comparatively little is known of the habits of sea-fishes. 
Some naturalists have divided tiem into three classes : 
‘Those which invariably live at the bottom of the sea; 
those which invariably live in midwater ; and those which 
invariably live at or near the surface.” This classification 
is very misleading, and is so far from being the fact, that 
herring and mackere}, which are classed as surface-swim- 
mers, are often caught in trawl-nets, which drag the 
bottom. 

As a rule, fishes have keen sight, but only possess the 
sense of hearing in a very limited degree. All fish are car- 
nivorous ; the large prey upon the small, and both large 
and small feed upon the different species of medusze that 
at certain seasons swarm in incalculable myriads in the 
sea, 

The herring is the most important of all the fish that 
swim in our seas, It abounds through an ocean area 
stretching from Franco to tho North Cape, and in the North 
Atlantic Ocean between forty and seventy degrees of lati- 
tude. It isa rare fish on the southern coast of Greenland, 
and on the northern coast only a small variety is found. 

It is gregarious, as most fishes are, and swims in shoals, 
and even among those which swim around our shores, 
there are many varieties. 

The spawning of herrings has long been a vexed question 
with naturalists, and in spite of many theories confidently 
advanced, itis so still. Mr. De Caux, from long and care- 
ful observations, has been Jed to conclude, among other 
things, that herrings spawn much oftener than once a year ; 
and that when they leave the deep water and come inshore, 
as they undoubtedly do in the late Summer and early 
Autumn months, it is not fot the purposs of spawning, 
but in pursnit of the multitudes of medusm of different 
kinds that then appear along thecoasts. ‘In my opinion,” 
he says, ‘herrings spawn wherever they may happen to 
be at the time they are ripe, whether they be in deep 
water, over a sandbank, or near to theshore.’’ The general 
idea that herring-spawn is invariably deposited at the 
bottom of the sea is erroneous, for much of it floats at the 
surface of the water, and is vivified there. When en- 
gaged in catching herring that were ripe for spawning, 
fishermen have sometimes observed the sea to have a 
milky appearance ; and on drawing buckets filled with 
this water on board, they have found it to be not only 
fall of spawn, but oflive herring-fry newly hatched. This 
fact shows that on some occasions at least, the herring- 
spawn vivifies and develops near tho surface of the water. 

That herrings spawn at least twice a year is certain ; 
and our author is inclined to believe that they spawn all 
the year round, ‘“‘and that with the exception of short 
intervals to recuperate their physical powers, they are 
always either secreting spawn or spawning.” The period 
of time which elapses between the spawning and the 
hatching of the fry, is various ; Mr. De Canx sets it down 
as usually from three to four weeks, though something 
depexds upon the temperature of tho water. Extreme 
cold retards the process, and moderate heat facilitates it. 
Sprats he considers not as small herrings, but as an 
entirely distinct species ; and instead of giving the herring 
seven years to arrive at,maturity, as some writers have 
done, he thinks that it is full-grown within tho twelve- 





month. The largest herrings are taken off the coast of 
Labrador. Those caught on English coasts rarely exceed 
ten or twelve inches in length. 

The herring fisheries in America are very productive, 
and give employment to many, although some of the 
rivers once frequented by this fish are now deserted. 
This is the case with the Hudson. Fish forme:ly ascended 
it in great numbers, the herring taking one side of the 
river and shad the o'her. 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence still abounds in herring, and 
the Magdalen Islands are the seat of great herring-fish- 
eries. 

These islands are a group situated near the centre 
of the Gulf of St, Lawrence, about one hundred miles from 
the nearest point of Newfoundland, and fifty-four miles 
northwest of Cape Breton. Tho islands were given by 
the British Government to Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, for 
distinguished services, and were by him bequeathed in 
strict entail to his heirs, and are now in their possession, 
The population of the island is about two thousand, the 
majority of whom are French Acadians. Our illustrations 
of the herring-fisheries commence with looking out fora 
school of herring. Froma high point on land, a school 
can be seen two or tliree miles away, and traced from the 
agitation of the surface they cause; the fish being so 
crowded together that the upper ones‘are constantly forced 
above the surface. As soon as a school is seen in the dis- 
tance, the boats carrying the seine all put out for it, and 
the first which reaches the school takes possession. 
Another of our illustrations represents the seine boats 
pulling for the school. When the school is reached, the 
seine is cast all round the school, and it is then hauled to 
the nearest available point of the shore. This process is 
shown in onr illustration of dipping and hauling the nets. 

A new kind of seine called tho French purse, is also 
used in this fishery. It is a seine with a puckering line 
through the meshes of the bottom edge, by which, when 
the scnool is surrounded, the whole is drawn togethcr like 
a purse, holding the fish confined within it, The advan- 
tage of this style of net is, that it saves the tedious pro- 
cess of towing to land, so that when a school is captured 
in this way, the fish are dipped right out into the hold of 
the vessel, salted in bulk, and when the vessel has returned 
to land, they are put to sork for a day into large pans, 
then strunz by girls, hung up in the smokehouse, and 
when sufficiently cured, are taken ont, boxed, and sent to 
market, 


IN THE SAME CITY. 
By ELEANOR Kirk. 

‘On, if I never had !—if I never had left my home!” 

“Don’t preach ! I want some money !” 

“T haven’t a penny to give you—not ono !”’ 

**Do you mean to tell me that you did not get any 
money yesterday where I told you to?” A fierce oath 
completed this sentence. 

“I did not! I could not !” was all the quivering lips of 
the pale, hollow-eyed woman could articulate; a fit of 
sobbing and coughing almost deprived the poor creature 
of breath, and after this had passed she shut her eyes, 
covering them with her hands, and awaited the dénowement 
which she knew approached. 

‘Why did you not do as I told you ?” inquired the vil- 
lain again, coolly, 

‘Oh, Harry !—because—hecanse I could not !” and the 
poor, humbled woman threw herself at the feet of the 
monster, whose thirst for strong drink had led him to 
barter the virtue of her he had once professed to love, 
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**Come, come! ‘This is played out, 
Get up, and don’t make a fool of your- 
self because you know how !” 

‘Ask anything else of me,” she 
sobbed, as she groveled before him. 
‘Twill beg for you! Oh, my God! J 
will steal for you # 

“Well, shut up! I don’t care how 
the deuce you get the money, if you 
only get it. Don’t you see I am shiv- 
ering all over with those infernal tre- 
mens coming on? If you don’t hurry, 
Ishall be off in one of ’em! Ugh!” 
And, even as she looked, the pupils of 
the speaker’s eyes dilated, his mouth 
grew strangely rigid, and his body 
shook as if in an ague-fit. ‘Off with 
you now, or I’ll tear you limb from 
limb! Ifyou had done as I told you 
—get whisky — whisky, I tell you! 
What are you standing there staring 
at? Off with you, I say!” 

And the suffering brute pushed his 
companion out into the dark, narrow 
passageway, and, throwing her hat and 
apology for a shawl after her, locked 
the door and crawled to the cot in the 
corner. 

Thanksgiving night, clear, cl-udl:s, 
cold! Alice Kingsley realized dimly 
that this was the day once dedica‘ed 
to enjoyment and family reunions. 
Once! How long ago? Five long, 
weary years, which, at last, had worked 
up to this end—poverty of the direst 
kind, and disgrace if she would have 
hadit so! No, death rather than that ! 

Had she not borne blows and per- 
secutions innumerable? Had she not 
been hungry and cold and sick! With 
no trust in God, and very little faith 
in herself, had she not lived through 
temptations and threats and agonies 
unutterable? _ Would she succumb 
now ? 

Cold, crisp, and starlit! How bright 
and attractive everything looked to the 
furclad, comfortably overcoated, ex- 
quisitely attired Broadway pedestrian ! 

Brilliant lights streamed from the 
theatres ; birds of fashion in gay plum- 
age fluttered in at the open doors. 

In the midst of these Alice Kings- 
ley dragged herself along, and prayed 
God she might die. She would not beg 
of these; what had they in common 
with her ?” 

Five years before, she had left her 
home, and married a man her parents 
had closed their doors upon. 

Her father had quietly kept these 
doors closed upon her ever since, Her 
letters had been returned, unanswered 
a d unopened. 

From comparative comfort and afflu- 
ence, she drifted into the sea of help- 
less poverty, and not one came near ta 
help or encourage. 

A little figure, clad in a pink silk 
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‘sidewalk, and waited for her companion, a gray-headed, 
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and white opera-cloak, stepped out of a carriage on the 


elderly man, to alight. 

**Run along to the entrance, Mignon. 
to say to John,” said the old gentleman. 

Just then Alice Kingsley passed, and the two women 
looked into each other’s faces, The richly dressed little 
one stood for a moment petrified. 

Such wretchedness she had never seen pictured before, 
and yet how beautiful ! how inexpressibly lovely were the 


it’ 


this pauper ! 


I have a word 








‘Ooms, 
Mignon, take 
my arm. I 
want to give 
John explicit 
directions 
where to 
stand. This 
waiting for a 
carriage at 
midnight ain’t iI 
yery whole- Nh 
some,” said PN 
the gentle. | i | A \N 
man, quite as | \ \) wtic lll 
much to him- NH} slay }) 
self as his \ a 
companion. 

‘** Yes, papa, 
we'll go in 
in a moment, 
but there’s a 
woman just 
down there 
that I want to 
speak to,” and 
Mignon pulled 
her father’s 
coat-sleeve, as | 
if to drag him | 

| 


At 


ili" WNW | 











| 
| 


along with 
her. 

“A woman ! 
What woman? 
Anybody you 
know, Mig- 
non ?” 

**No, papa, 
but a woman 
in distress I (SN 
must—indeed |\ 
I must give | 
her money. 
Do come with 
me!” 

‘* Indeed, I shall not. This comes of having you abroad 
for three years.” 

‘Oh, papa, won’t you please remember that this 1s 
Thanksgiving night? Sometimes the thought that per- 
haps poor——” 

“Not another word, Mignon. My patience has its 
limits. What good, do you suppose, you could do a 
womanlike that ? Of course, she’s depraved clear through 
and through, or she wouldn’t be on Broadway alone at this 
hour.” And the Honorable Abraham Dennis took his 
daughter’s hand, and led her through to the box at 
Wallack’s, where they agreed to meet a few friends. 
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HE, WITH A GROAN. 





IN THE SAME CITY.—‘‘‘ my Gop!’ WAS HIS ONLY EXCLAMATION. 


Mignon was not herself thatevening. Admirers dropped 
in and chatted gayly, but her soul was far away, following 
and helping this poor forsaken child, whose sphere of 
want and heartache she had so strangely entered into. 

‘*Tt is because,” she said to herself, ‘*I never came so 
near to one of these miserable creatures before that it 
affects me so,”’ and then she tried to become interested in 
the play, but it was all of no avail. 

When the curtain dropped at the end of the perform- 
ance, Mignon, pale and nervous, bade her friends good- 
night, and 
followed her 
father to the 
street. 

“You have 
spoiled my 
wholeThanks- 
giving, Mig- 
non,” said he, 
as they passed 
out. 

“And you 
have spoiled 
mine, too, 
papa,” Mig- 
non replied, 
with a voice 
full of tears. 
‘*T am sorry 
we came!” 

The Honor- 
able Mr. Den- 
nis swore 2 
little under 
his _ breath, 
and opened 
the carriage- 
door. Mignon 
sprang in. 

‘*Oh, papa, 
what is this ?” 
she shrieked, 
jumping to 
the curbstone 
again. ‘‘Itis 
a& woman, fast 
asleep on the 
back seat. 
And, papa,” 
taking another 
look, ‘‘it is 
the woman I 
met before we 
went into the 
theatre !’’ 

John and a 
policeman 
were called upon. John swore he had not left the car- 
riage a moment. Mignon wrung her hands at sight of 
the officer, and cried aloud. The -poor, weather-beaten 
figure was brought to the sidewalk. 

‘Drunk,” I suppose,” said the Honorable Mr. Dennis, 
with a sniff of disgust. 

‘*Dead !” said the policeman, with a shudder. 

Mr. Dennis drew a step nearer. 

‘*My God!” was his only exclamation. ‘‘ Put her 
back !” he continued, with a groan. ‘I know her!” 

Sure enough. This was the dead body of his own 
daughter, Alico Dennis. 








*PUT HER BACK!’ CONTINUED 
‘1 KNOW HER!’”? 
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THE LOST LAMB. 


Tue blossoms were falling, the winds wore at play, | Then they carried it gently through thicket and hollow, 
Three children went out in the meadows to roam— | Up ways long and winding, with moss covered o’er; 
Three sisters, to gather the wild flowers of May, The path to the cottage they scarcely could follow, 
And thoughtless they wandered far, far from their home. | And weary they were when they knocked at the door. 


The buttercups starred every field that they crossed, But out from the tree that drooped over the thatch 
And all the long hedgerows with hawthorn were pink; | A nightingale sang them a song of good cheer, 
Pright o'er the stepping-stones tiny rills tossed, | And the old shepherd, said, as he lifted the latch, 
Where the birds darted down for a moment to drink. “?*Tis the lamb I have lost they have brought to me 


; : here! 
When the children had strayed to the low wilder ground, 


A soft ery they heard, or a bleat or a moan. 
Through tangle of roses they sought till they found 
A poor little lost lamb, dying alone! 


| “All day have I mourned fer it, helpless, alone, 

For it strayed far nway whilst I slept on the sward, 

Nor long could I seek, for so feeble I’ve grown. 

| Dear children, say what shall be your reward ?” 
Sorely prickei by the brambles, it raised not its head, 

And their tears at so piteous a sight quick must flow; | 
With young leaves a couch for it softly they spread, | 

And they stroked it, and soothed it with words sweet 

and low. 


They said, ‘‘ Once we thought it would never awake, 
3ut now by the hearth in your care it may thrive. 

If you’ve milk, pray warm it, for sweet pity’s sake, 
And grant that wo see it once drink and revive!” 


“No mother,” they said, “her ailing one hushes, 

And mother’s voice comforting would we could hear!” 
But only around them the merry-eyed thrushes 

Sang louder and louder as evening camo near. 


“The roads are so lonely, tho cloud hangeth low!” 
“So glad are we now, no shadows we mind, 
For did not our dear Lord ask long ago, 
Who would not be joyful a lost lamb to find ?” 


A parple cloud rose—was it mist, was it storm ? Then they went hand-in-hand, nor knew where they strayed, 
And the children cried, watching the fast fading sky, But they heard on the leaves the soft plash of the rain, 
*“Oh, how could we sleep in our beds safe and warm, And they said, ‘‘ We are three and we are not afraid,” 
If we left the poor lamb in the dark night to die!” And the nightingale sang through the darkness again. 
Then Dottie, the bravest, looked out far around, At last they came down where a window shone bright, 
Nor too soon, for the rose light had gone from the west, And friends, too, they found their slow footsteps to guide; 
And she cried, ‘On the hillside a roof I have found, By mother’s voice blessed, they slept through the night, 
And it may be the fold where the lamb went to rest.” And the lamb rested well on the quiet hillside. 





ROSS VANDERLYN’S WIFE. 
By Rett WINwoop. 

A wrone forlorn-looking place could not well be imagined, Climbing the stairs, Ross found himself in a wide corri- 
ani Ross Vanderlyn felt his heart sink as he beheld the | dor that branched to the right andleft. Before leaving the 
crumbling, time-stained walls, and noticed the air of | landing, however, he made a discovery that amazed him. 
neglect and decay that brooded over the deserted man-| The house seemed deserted above and below, and yet 
sion, | right before him, clearly outlined in the accumulation of 

He hai just returne1 from a ten years’ sojourn among | dust that covered the floor, he beheld the fresh print of a 
the palatial homes of the Old World, and this solemn oid | woman’s shoe. 


house where his ancestors had lived and died, and in Further on, the mysterious footprints multiplicd, and 
which he expected to make his own home for an indefinite | had made beaten paths to and from the various doors. 
period, looked dreary indeed in contrast. The impression made upon the young man was nota 


It stood on a hill, and looked into a valley of unusual | pleasant one, There soemed something weird and ghostly 
beauty. But the grounds had a neglected and blighted | about these footprints, appearing so unexpectedly in the 
aspect, the lawn was grown up with weeds and tangled | solitary house. He even hesitated a moment before 
thickets, and even the tall elms that drooped over the roof | attempting to discover from whence they came. 
had something weird and fantastic in appearance. They led, first of all, to a large, empty chamber, with a 

To add to the forlornness of the situation, night was | closetin the wall. Ross approached the closet and threw 
coming on, a drizzling rain had set in, and no other habit- | the door open. At first he only saw four black walls, 
ation was in sight. rising like those of a tomb; but as his eyes roved from 

“Uch! This is anything but cheerfal,” muttered the | side to side, he observed an iron ring imbedded in the 
young man, as he strode up aslippery path to the stout | floor, and on pulling at this latter, a trap door, perhaps a 
oaken door. foot square, rose, revealing a small, dark receptacle be- 

The rusty latch fell fron his fingers with a harsh, grat- | neath. 
ing souud that set his teeth on edge. The door was Several olds and ends had been thrown into the place— 
bolted on the inside, and looked capable of withstanding | a pair of tarnished silver spurs, some old buckles, a 
asiege. After contemplating it a moment, Ross Vander- | sword-hilt that had once been very handsome, a drinking- 
lyn turned to the left and climbed in at one of the broken | flask, and several other trifles. But what perticularly im- 
windows. pressed the young man was the mute testimony every- 

He found himself in a lofty hall. Before him rose a wide | where to be seen that the receptacle had been searched 
staircase, guarded by a heavy balustrade. A thick carpot | not long before, 








covered the floor, but it was faded, moth-eaten, and ‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘Is it possible that 
covered with a thick layer of dust, Everything looked | the existence of the jewels is known to some one besides 
grand, gloomy, solitary. myself ?” 
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Just here a word of explanation will not be amiss. ‘The 
last master of Vanderlyn Hall was the grandfather of Ross 
—an eccentric, miserly old man—who has dwelt there 
quite alone, He had been dead two years, and on his 
dying-bed had written a letter to Ross, in which the 
following paragraph occurred : 


“You are my heir, Ross, and will have everything of which I 
die possessed. Most of my wealth—for I am a richer man than 
you are aware—consists of precious stones, cut and uncut, which 
I have hidden in the house to preserve them from false friends 
and midnight mavraders. I shall not disclose their hiding-place 
even to you. I dare not give a clew that might fall into the hands 
of others. God wiil direct your researches, I feel aesured. 
Hasten home, then, and search out the hiding-placo of the Van- 
derlyn jewels, for they are yours.” 


This letter had followed Rovs more than half-way round 
the globe, and, singular as ii may appear, been twenty 
months in reaching him. But, once read, it had the 
desired effect of turning his face toward the land of his 
birth. 

Tt is not strango, then, that the network of footprints 
in the old house, and the discovery that the receptacle in 
the closet had beon searched, startled and alarmed him, 
It looked as though somo one else had visited the place, 
bent on the self-samo errand as himself. 

**Who could it bo?” ho thought. ‘*I am the last of 
my race. Surely my grandfather, with all his avarice and 
caution, would not confide a secret of such importance to 
an alien.” 

Hoe was slowly rising to his feot, when a rustling sound 
in the direction of the chamber-door attracted his atten- 
tion. Turning, he beheld a young girl standing on the 
threshold. 

Her hands were clasped, her lips parted, and her large 
brown eyes fixed upon him in unmistakable surprise and 
alarm. One moment she stood there, then suddenly, 
before Ross could speak or hurry forward, there was a 
wavering motion of her black, gauzy draperies, and she 
disappeared. 

The young man rushed to the door. The corridors 
looked silent and solitary as ever ; not a trace of a human 
being, save the telltale footprints, could be seen. 

Numerous doors opened on either hand,. however, and 
Ross, in a deeply-bewildered state of mind, began open- 
ing these in quick succession. The fourth led into a 
square chamber, which presented a marked contrast to the 
rest of the house. It had been swept and garnished, a 
cheerfal fire burned in the grate, curtains hung at the 
windows, a dainty couch stood in one corner, and two or 
three easy-chairs were drawn up before the fire. 

Midway between the door and windows stood the lovely 
girl Ross’ had so nearly taken for a vision. Her hands 
were tightly clinched, her head bent so low that the loose 
enrls of yellowish-brown hair well-nigh conceale | her face, 
but there was something half-imploring, and yet half- 
defiant, in her whole attitude. 

‘‘ What are you doing here, in this deserted house ?” 
Ross inquired, the moment amazement permitted him to 
speak, 

‘* Hiding away,” she answered, 

‘‘Hiding ! From whom ?” 

“From my enemies,” she replied, sinking into the 
nearest chair, with a suppressed sob. ‘Vor a few brief 
days I have enjoyed peace, almost happiness. Ob, why 
did you come to disturb mo ? Whosent you? Why aro 
you here ?” 

‘*No one sent me,” Ross said, looking pityingly into the 
girl’s pallid and troubled face, ‘‘ Take conrage, my poor 
child ; you have nothing to fear from me,” 





“But why are you here,” she persisted, ‘‘ unless you 
come on purpose to find me ?” 

“This is my house, and I have just returned to it after 
a long absence in foreign lands,” 

She looked at him earnestly, though an expression of 
unmistakable relief flitted over her features, 

**You will drive me away,” sho murmured, almost in- 
audibly. ‘But I don’t mind that. Iamready to go. I 
would do anything rather than fall again into the hands 
of those who take delight in persecuting me.” 

‘*No,” he said, reassuringly, ‘‘I would not drive even 
a dog from my door. This solitary old house is a dreary 
refuge at best. God forbid that I should deprive you 
of it.” 

**T may remain undisturbed ?” 

** Certainly, but why did you come here? ‘ell me all 
about it.” 

She shuddered, and burst into tears. 

**T will tell you! You seem good and kind. I’m sure 
I can trust you. It was an evening very like this, and 
about the same hour, early twilight, that I came in sight 
of the house. I had wandered far, and was warn and ex- 
hausted ; I sought shelter here, sleeping on one of the 
moth-eaten sofas. The next day I fixed up this room as 
you see it, The house seemed so deserted and solitary, 
that I fancied no one would ever find me here.” 

** But were you not afraid to remain ?” 

**T was more afraid to go, sir.” 

**Poor child! Who could be wicked enough to harm 
one like you ?”’ Ross exclaimed, the words forced from hia 
lips by her despair and helplessness, 

‘*The world is fall of bad people, sir ; and I have been 
thrown amoung them all my life.” 

** Have you no father or mother ?” 

She shuddered again, and wrung her slender hands. 

**Tt is papa who is so cruel to me,” she sobbed. ‘* Ha 
took to drink after my mother died, and now seems like 
another man. He often beat me, and swore at me, but I 
did not mind that so much ; the oaths did not hurt any, 
and I soon recovered from the blows. But worse things 
were to follow.” 

She hesitated a moment, 
through her frame. ‘‘I’il make a clean breast of it,” she 
added, suddenly. ‘*Papa plays in one of the low variety 
theatres in New York, and a few weeks ago, he decided 
that I must go on the stage, too. But oh, sir, I knew 
what a vile place it was, and could not make up my mind 
to go. I bagged and pleaded, but it was all of no use. 
Papa cursed me, said I had tod high notions for a beggax’s 
brat, and that my foolish pride should be taken out of 
me. He made an engagement with the manager, and, 
and——” 

‘*You ran away rather than fulfill it ?” 

“Vea” : 

**T don’t wonder ; it was the best thing you could do.” 

“You won’t betray me, or send me back again 7” she 
cried, a pleading earnestness in her tone. 

‘*No, no. But I will be your friend, and do what I can 
to help you. I hope you will mak» Vanderlyn Hall your 
home until you find a better one. What is your name ?” 

‘* Roxy Brent.” 

‘And mine is Ross Vanderlyn. 
me as your brother, if you can. 
one.” 

He drewa chair up to the fire, and began talking so 
kindly and sympathetically to the desolate young creature, 
that her eyes were soon dried, and smiles and dimples 
chased each other over the expressive face. 

Meanwhile, night and darkness swept down over the 


another shiver running 


Now try to look upon 
Poor child, you need 
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lonely house, shutting it in more than Cimmerian gloom. | ‘‘ Surely there must be some room in all this house 
The storm increased in violence, the rain fell in torrents, | where I can pass the night !” he exclaimed, 

dashing tempestuously against the windows, and the wind | Roxy came quickly toward him. 

rattled the shutters and shook the half-decayed casements | ‘‘There’s a chamber at the end of the passage that 
es with a human hand. | you will find comparatively comfortable,” sho said, 
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THE LOST LAMB.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 730. 


Ross strode to the window presently, and tried to look | in a hesitating way. ‘Shall I show you where to 
out. It was as though a solid black wall had suddenly | find it ?” 
risen before him. Not a glimmer of light, or even a} ‘If you please.” 
single outline of the landscape, was visible. He felt that | She lighted a pine-knot at the fire and stepped into the 
he ought to leave the house; and yet how could he in corridor. Ross followed, quite willing that the vexed 
such a storm? It would be as much as his life was worth. | ouestion that had risen in his own mind should be settled 
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forhim. This young girl, in her innocence, did not seem 


to realize any necessity for his breasting the furious 
storm. 


The chamber to which she conducted him was roomy, | 


like all the rest, but Ross was pleased to find a dilapidated 
sofa against the wall. 

Roxy stood the pine-knot in the ample fireplace, and 
with a gentle good-night, withdrew. 

The young man immediately threw himself on the sofa, 
and feeling worn and weary after an unusually exciting 
day, was soon buried in profound repose, 

It was quite late when he awoke the next morning. 
The storm had passed, the sun streamed brightly in at 
the window. Birds were singing in the graceful elms that 
drooped over the roof, His first thought was of Roxy. 

‘*Poor young thing!” he thought, ‘‘I must not forsake 
her. She shall be placed with some kind lady, who will 
take care of her and see that she has an opportunity to 
make her own way in the world.” 

With this good resolution in his mind, he quitted the 
chamber in which he 
had passed the night, 
and knocked at the 
door of the one where 
he had been entertained 
so agreeably. No res- 
ponse. He knocked 
again — still with the 
same result, 

“Ts it possible that 
Roxy has gone out for 
a walk so early in the 
day ?” he said to him- 
self, as he turned the 
knob and entered, 

Just at the threshold 
he stopped short with 
an irrepressible cry of 
amazement, It was the 
same apartment in 
which he had sat the 
previous evening, and 
yet how changed! The 
curtains were gone from 
the windows, the snowy 
couch from the corner, 
the chairs from the 
hearth, Four blank, 
bare walls alone greeted 
his astonished vision. 

What did it mean? 
Where were Roxy and 
her homelike surround- 
ings? Had the whole 
incident been an ex- 
ceedingly vivid dream ? 

Impossible! A few 
coals still smoldered in 
the ample grate, where 
he had seen a cheerful 
wood-fire burning and 
blazing the evening be- 
fore. These: were a 
reality ; and when he 
looked for: the foot- 
prints in the corridor, 
they were still there, 
just as he expected. to 
find them. 
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It was not alla dream. But where did reality end and 
| the creation of his own fancy begin ? 

Distressed and bewildered by the mystery, Ross went 
| through the house from attic to cellar, calling loudly on 
| Roxy’s name ever and anon. 

3ut no one responded, and the only trace he found of 
| her in the dreary place was another path beaten by her 
little feet, this time in the dust that covered a back stair- 
case leading to a door at the rear of the house. Here she 
had entered, and from hence departed—that is, if she was 
a reality, and had come and gone at all. 

At another time the young man would have laughed at 
the superstitious fancies that filled his mind ; but now he 
felt in no laughing mood, 

He could only ask himself why Roxy had fled in that 
strange, silent way—if such a person really existed in flesh 
and blood—and if he should ever see her like again. 

Moody and depressed, he at length turned away from 
the old mansion, and sauntered along the highroad until, 
at the end of a mile or more, he came suddenly upon a 
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emall cottage embowered in trees. A young lady sat on 
the porch, busily engaged at some occupation. 

On approaching nearer Ross observed a half-blown rose 
lying in her lap, which she was attempting to reproduce 
in water-colors, He even caught a glimpse of her work, 

ufficient to see that it was admirably done. 

“If you will permit, I wish to make some inquiries of 
you,” he said, in a low, perfectly polite tone. 

The lady started, and looked ut him furtively. She had 
very expressive eyes—dark-blue in color—and Ross would 
have pronowmmced her pretty had not his thoughts been 
so fully occupied with Roxy that he scarcely noticed her 
appearance, 

* Will you come in ?” she asked, courteously. 

“It is not necessary. I um interested in the old house 
on the knoll yonder—Vanderlyn Hall, it is called, Of 
course you know the place ?” 

"la." 

** What is its reputation among the countryfolk ?” 

She looked as though his meaning was not perfectly 
clear. 

*‘Its reputation ?” 

** Yes ; is it supposed to be haunted ?” 

**Not that I ever heard. Indeed, very little is said 
about it just at present.” 

** Has any one been living there of late ?” 

“Oh, no. It has been deserted since old Hugh Van- 
derlyn died, two years ago.” 

Ross drew a quick breath; he saw it was useless to 
pursue the inquiry. 

** Hugh Vanderlyn was my grandfather,” he said, after 
a moment’s silence, ‘1 have returned fiom abroad with 
the intention of taking up my abode, for a few weeks, at 
least, at the old house.” 

A faint color stole into her checks, and there was more 
of interest in the gaze that still dwelt upon him. 

“Tt is a picturesque old place, and must have been very 
handsome in its day,” she said. ‘1 used to go there oc- 
casionally to sketch and paint.” 

An elderly woman, with a shrewd face and a quick, 
keen eye, now appeared at the door, 

As she glanced out curions!y, Ross turned, and with a 
low bow, addressed himself to her: 

**T am anxious to find a good honsekeeper, madam, and 
will pay first-class wages to the right person,” he said. 
**Since you belong to the neighborhood, you can, per- 
haps, put me on the right tiack.” 

Then, briefly, he told her who he was, and his intention 
of renovating a few rooms at Vanderlyn Hail, and estab- 
lishing himseif therein. ; 

The woman took a few moments for reflection. 

** How would I suit ?” she asked, at length, in a straight- 
forward way. ‘‘I am compelled to work for a living, and 
would quite relish a change of some sort, I have no 
family —there is only my niece, Mabel, and I. We could 
shut up this house and Mabel could come along.” 

The woman seemed capable and honest, aud in a few 
moments everything was satisfactorily arranged, Mrs, 
Dale—that was her name—agreed to have a suite of five 
or six rooms ready for occupancy in three days’ time. 
Such articles of furnitura as might be needed could, she 
said, be purchased at Stapleton, five miles away. 

The girl Mabel was the only person who felt any dissat- 
isfaction with the arrangements. She was the orphan 
daughter of a clergyman, Ross eventually learned, and 
supported herself by painting sketches of flowers, fruits 
and other trifles, which were sold in the nearest town, 
The change need not interfere with her work, but, of 
course, she would feel like an interlopecr in a strange 





| fully transformed. 


| the weed-grown path. 





house. Mrs. Dale’s counsels prevailed, however, and 
Mabel had no choice but to submit. 

Ross returned to New York for a brief sojourn, and 
when he reappeared at Vanderlyn Hall the morning of the 


| fourth day, the lower floor of one wing had been wonder- 


Mrs. Dale and Mabel were already es- 
tablished there, and the place wore quite an air of cheer- 
fulness and home comfort. 

That evening he was sitting alone in the renovated room 
that had been set apart for his private study and sanctum, 
when a muffled step sounded on the gravel ontside the 
window, and he beheld a pale, wistful face pressed for an 
instant against tho glass. 

**Good heavens!” he gasped, ‘it is Roxy.” 

Rushing from the honsa like a madman, he soon over- 
took the slender, to'tering figure that was hurrying down 
Catching firm hold of her arm, he 
cried, in an excited tone: 

‘*You have puzzled me long enough! NowTI will know 
whether you are of flesh and blood or not.” 

The girl’s knees tottered under her, and she suddenly 
threw herself at his feet. 

‘Don’t harm me.” she pleaded, piteously. ‘It was 
wrong to come back, but I had taken a liking to the place, 


dreary and forsaken as it is, and had nowhere else to go.” 


‘‘Get up!” said Ross, sternly. ‘‘You musé come in 


with me.” 

She followed him submissively to the study. The face 
revealed by the lamplight was so pallid and frightened- 
looking that the young man’s heart softened in spite of 
himself, 

** Sit down, child,” he said, in a gentler tone, “and tell 
me why you ran away the night I found you here ?” 

‘** Because I had no right to remain,” Roxy answered, 
with heaving bosom and quivering lips. ‘*The house is 
yours, and though you were very good and kind, I could 
not help feeling that you wished me out of it.” 

**Let mo assure you that I wished nothing of the sort.” 

**T left early in the morning, before you were up,” she 
resumed, coloring a little. ‘‘It seemed best to go away 
quiefly, without seeing you again.” 

**Foolish child! I almost fancied you hal been spir- 
ited away, or the whole episode was a vivid dream. I 
found your room empty and cold, and no traco of you 
anywhere in the house.” 

**T took a few articles of furniture I had to one of the 
outbuildings, where they still remain.” 

“Did you purpose leaving the neighborhood alto- 
gether ?” 

‘** Yes,” she answered, dropping hereyes. ‘TI felt thet 
I should never dare to take up my abode here again, and 
the sooner I left the place tho better. But my heart 
clung to it: it was the only spot in which I had ever 
found peace, I stole back to-night——” 

**For what purpose ?” he asked, seeing her pause, and 
press both hands quickly to her forehead. 

‘*Simply to say good-by to the dear old walls,” 

And here the poor creature broke down entirely, and 
began to sob as though her heart would break. 

‘*Don’t cry,” pleaded Ross. ‘‘ You need not go away 
at all—why should you? The house is big enough to 
quarter a regiment, and why should I bogrudge you a 
corner in it? I have a housekeeper who will take care of 
you, and° make you vastly more comfortable than before. 
Come, child, let me take you to her.” 

‘Oh, sir, what will she think-——” 

**T’ll tell her your story,” Ross interrupted, ‘‘and that 
will leave no room for conjecture. Besides, if I wish to 
offer you a refuge it is my own affair, Come,” 
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Mrs. Deane was nearly startled out of her wits when, a 
few minutes later, Ross abruptly entered the apartment 
where she and Mabel sat sewing, leading a strange young 
girl by the hand. At first she felt indignant and distru-t- 
ful, and betrayed a disposition to give Roxy a very cold 
reception; but, after the situation had been explained, 
her manner thawed a little, 

**Of course this young person can remain if you desire 
it, Mr. Vanderlyn,” she said, civilly. ‘The house is 
yours—not mine. Iam only here to execute your orders,” 

** Have you a comfortable room for her ?” 

*‘Oh, yes. She can have the one opposite mine; we 
have no present use for it.” 

**Very well. Please see that all her wants are promptly 
attended to.” 

**T will, sir.” 

Mrs. Dean bit her lips, however. She could not help 
thinking the whole affuir a strange one, and secretly de- 
termined to keep a watchful eye on the mysterious 
stranger. 

“I’m afraid the girl is no better than she should be,” 
she said to Mabel, when they were alone again, ‘TI shall 
not presume to offer Mr. Vanderlyn any advice at present, 
but the moment I see anything wrong, out of the house 
she goes, or I’Jl know the reason why.” 

*“‘She is such a mere child, there can be no harm in 
her,” Mabel replied. 

‘Child, indeed! Did you get a good look at her? 
She’s twenty, if she isa day. ‘That sort of person always 
looks younger than they are. Iam too close an observer 
to be deceived.” 

A few days wore on. Roxy, by her sweetness and win- 
ning ways, tried to win every heart, and nearly succeeded. 

Ross was charmed with her. She seemed artless as a 
child, though thoughtful and gentle as a woman. 

Even the famous belles and beauties of the Old World 
had failed to produce so profound an impression on his 
he.rt. 

Of Mabel Deane he sawlittle. Sho toiled early and late 
with pencil and brush, generally shutting herself into her 
own room to work, or retiring to some secluded portion of 
the grounds, 

One of the first things Ross did after taking up his 
abode at Vanderlyn Hall was to search the house from 
attic to cellar for some clew to the hidden jewels. 

None came to light, however. Afterward ho.spentsome 
hours of every day in the long and apparently hopeless 
quest. 

The gems—if any there were—haa at least been ingeni- 
ously concealed. 

Not many days elapsed, however, until his mind was 
made up that in Roxy Brent he had discovered a jewel of 
the purest water, Her helplessness and lonely condition 
appealed to his sympathies ; her goodness, beauty and 
innocence touched his heart. 

One day he came upon her sitting alone in the quaint 
old drawing-room, She had a card-photograph in her 
hand, and, after gazing at it intently a few moments, she 
raised it to her lips. 

‘So good, so kind, so noble,” she murmured, just 
above her breath, ‘You will never know how idola- 
trously the poor giil you befriended has learned to love 
you.” 

She sat with her back to the door, and apparently had 
not observed the approach of Ross, 

The young man’s heart beat wildly as he glanced over 
her shoulder; the picture she had kissed was his own 
photograph—one he had carelessly left on the drawing- 
room table, 


Under the circumstauces, he could only beat a noiseless 
retreat. 

Not for worlds would he have allowed the girl to know 
that he had observed that impulsive action. 

Only a few days Jater he witnessed a very different scene. 
This time Roxy was lying on the wet grass, under one ci 
the trees, wringing her hands and giving way to a pertect 
tempest of weeping. 

It was a chill, dreary day, with a drizzling rain falling ; 
but she seemed utterly unmindful of the weathcr in her 


| deep distress, 





| cided me, 





‘“*What troubles you ?” Ross exclaimed, bending over 
her compassionately. ‘Tell, me, that lL may help you.” 

Sbe started up quickly at the sound of Lis voice, and, 
with flushed cheeks, made an effort to escape. But he 
would not let her go. 

*‘One moment, Roxy,” he said. ‘I must know the 
occasion of your grief before you leave me.” 
‘Don’t ask me,” she cried, in alarm. 

you. Oh, no, no!” 

‘* Why not ?” 

She pressed her hands tightly together, and again made 
ap attempt to free herself from his grasp. 

‘“‘ Let me go,” she said, wildly. ‘* Pity me ; "I am very 
wretched. Oh, why did I consent to remain a single 
hour under this roof ?” 

** What bas happened, Roxy ?” 

**Tt was Mabel,” sobbed the girl, more incoherently 
than ever. ‘‘ Howcould she say such cruel things to me ? 
Ihave not deserved them. God kuows I meant no wrong.” 

Ross turned pale. 

‘*What has Miss Deane dared say to you?” he de- 
nanded., 

‘She said the country people were saying dreadful 
things about me for remaining here, sir, and—and—that 
[I had compromised myself hopelessly, and—and— it 
was known that I had passed a night in the house aloue 
with ——” 


*T can’t tell 


An hysterical ery finished the sentencs more emphatic- 
ally than any words could have done. In the next breath 
she had grown calm enough to add: 

‘But I shall go away now—this very hour, sir. I 
must! They shill see I am not the wicked creature they 
would make me out. Ob, why did I ever come here !” 

Ross drewa quick breath, and said, slowly but steadily : 

‘*Yes, you shail go, Get your bonnet and shawl, L'iu 
going to take you.” 

‘* Where ?” she asked, staring at him with dilated eyes, 

“To the nearest clergymaif’s, This trouble has de- 
I love you, Roxy, and wish to make you my 
wife. ‘The ceremony might as well be quietly performed 
this afternoon as liter with more prompt and parade.” 

And it was. Mrs. Deane and Mabel were both in tho 
drawing-room that evening when Ross, réturning from a 
drive, l-d Roxy in, and made the startling announcement 
that they had just been married at Stapleton. 

Mabel grew very pale, but she did not say a word. Mrs. 
Deane, however, seemel quite beside herself. She found 
it hard to believe that Ross had so foolishly thrown him- 
self away. 

** This is—is—very sudden,” at length she gasped. 

** Circumstances rendered the step necesszry,” the young 
man significantly replied, ‘aud I took it.” 

**T hope you will bo happy.” 

That was all the housekeeper said, She was a woman 
of few words, and now that remonstrance could no longer 
avail, she felt disposed to keep her doubts and forebod- 
ings confined to her own breast. 

For a time all went well. Roxy seomcd a model of 
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wifely devotion, and Ross became more infatuated with 
her every day. She brightened the dreary old house like 
a sunbeam, and even Mrs. Dean’s prejudices were dis- 
armed when she observed the young creature’s pure and 
tender worship of her husband. 

So it went on until one memorable morning, when 
Roxy, sitting curled up in one of the deep window em- 
brasures, with a book in her hand, heard a strange step 
come quickly across the lawn. 


As she looked up, a swift, sudden pallor swept over her 


lovely face. 
The book fell 
from her 
fingers, and, 
as she started 
to her feet and 
stared wildly 
at the man 
who confront- 
ed her, an ir- 
repressible cry 
broke from 
her lips. 
“Good God! DO, | 
Ben Burton !” | iY 
The man, 
on his part, 
did not seem 
in the least 
surprised. He 
was a strong, 
stalwart young 
fellow, with 
the reckless, 
free - and -easy 
air of one who 
has seen much 
of the world, 
and that not 
of its best 
aspect. A half- 
mocking smile 
curled his lip 
as he noticed 
her intense 
emotion. 
“Yes, it is 
I, Roxy, and 
no ghost,” he 
said. ‘You 
needn’t look so 











frightened.” ¥ PP 
She shud- 7 (7a 
dered, and 


CounTESsS : 
Visitor : “Er—because, 
Countess: “ Walked ? 


gave a quick 
glance around 
her. 

‘** What brings you here ?” she asked, in a whisper. 

‘*What brings me? ‘Well, that’s a pretty question for 
you to ask. I shouldn’t be here, as you know very well, 
if you hadn’t come before me.” 

**Hush !” she gave another quick glance over her 
shoulder. ‘* You must not remain another moment ; you 
must not!” she faltered, a kind of pleading earnestness in 
her voice, ‘*Go, go away quickly, before any one else 
has seen you.” 

**And leave you behind ? 
‘ “You must, you shall! 
—I swear I will! 


Certainly not. 


Not if I know myself.” 
I'll manage to meet you again 
Go, now, before all is lost,” 
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| «You can trust me. 
| I will slip away as soon as I dare.” 





ARISTOCRATIC DISTINCTION ! 

‘*That is the pees of the fifth earl, sometimes called ‘The Somnambulist.’ ”? 
presume, he—er—walked in his sleep ?” 

Invariably rode !” 




















Her distress moved him alittle, Looking steadily into 
her eyes he said, just above his breath : 

**You know me, Roxy, and know it isn’t safe to play 
me false——” 

**T don’t wish to,” she interrupted, shuddering again. 
I mean all I say. Be on the watch. 


While he hesitated, the sound of Ross Vanderlyn’s 
voice came from one of the rooms beyond. 

“Who is it, Roxy ?” he called, The man lifted his 
shoulders, and 
laughed. 

** Monsieur, 
your hus- 
band,” he said, 
and turning 
on his heel, 
went swiftly 
down the path 
and out at the 
gate. 

Ross only 
caught the 
merest glimpse 
of the man, 
when, per- 
plexed by his 
wife’s silence, 
he finally ap- 
peared at the 
window where 
she had been 
sitting a mo- 
ment before. 

** You had a 
visitor ?” he 
said, 

Roxy stood 
with her back 
to her hus- 
band, idly 
pulling the 
petals from a 
wild rose, 

“* It was only 
a beggar,” she 
said, quietly. 
“T gave him 
some money, 
and he went 
away.” 

With a less 
buoyant step 
than usual, she 
passed round 
to the front 
door, and en- 
tered the house, Nobody was watching her. Ross had 
remained where she left him, standing at the open win- 
dow. And catching up her shawl from the back of a 
chair, she ran down one of the deserted halls, and stepped 
noiselessly out at a side-door, 

A full hour elapsed before she returned. There was a 
strange light in her eyes, and a red spot burned on either 
cheek, She went directly to her own room, and shut her- 
self in alone. 

A day or two later, Ross was walking through a grove 
not far from the house, when he saw his wife part abruptly 
from a strange map, who immediately struck into a path 
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that led across the fields in the direction of Stapleton. 
Curious and perplexed, Ross burried to Roxy’s side. She 
stood under a drooping willow, her face looking pale and 
drawn, 

“Do you know the man ?” he inquired, a little sternly. 

For a moment she hesitated. 

‘Yes, Ross,” she said then, springing into his arms 
with a sudden ery, and hiding her face on his shoulder. 
‘* Let me tell you all about it. He is from New York. I 
have been traced here, and, and——”’ 

Her voice died away in a choking sound, and she trem- 
bled like a leaf as she nestled in his arms. 

“It was not your father ?” Ross said, quickly. 

‘*No, only a messenger my father sent. He expected 
to take me back with him. Oh, Ross,” she cried, again 
catching her breath in sobs, ‘‘ you must never give me up! 
Don’t let them touch me. It would kill me to give up this 
happy life, and go back to the misery and cruelty from 
which you have delivered me.” 


**You shall never go back,” the young man replied, in | 
‘Fear notuing. You are my | 


a strangely moved tone, 
wite, and no one shall part us.” 

But Roxy's nerves are all unstrung, and some time 
elapsed before he succeeded in calming her. 

The next day proved a memorable one for Ross—he dis- 
covered the Vanderlyn jewels, for which he had so long 
searched in vain. Roxy was not in the house at the time, 
and he hurried out to seek her. 

She stood close to a thicket in the bush-grown grounds, 
and Ross half fancied he heard a rustling of the thick 


branches as he drew near; but in the excitement of the | 


moment he did not give the matter a second thought. 

**Come, Roxy!” he cried, seizing hold of her arm. 

She shrank back, and looked at him with dilated eyes. 

* What is it?” she gasped, impressed by his manner, 
and yet at a loss what to conjecture. 

“TI have something I wish to show you! 
quickly.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief as they hurried along the 
path, 

He led her up the wide staircase into one of the oldest 
roomsin the house, The walls were wainscoted with oak, 
and there was an unusual amount of ornate carving about 
the chimney-piece, 

**This was my grandfather’s bedroom,” Ross said, ‘I 
have told you about the hidden jewels, my dear, and I 
always had a conviction they must be in this chamber. I 
have found them. See here.” 

Leading her up to the mantel, he suddenly pressed a 
hidden spring in the carviog, and the raised shield that 
made the central ornament slipped aside, revealing a small 
receptacle. Within was a small iron box, the key in the 
lock, 

Ross lifted it out, and raised the lid. 

A sudden glare of light half-blinded them, and the im- 
prisoned gems, sparkling, glittering, and sending off 
brilliant coruscations, flooded the quaint old apartment 
with a glory all unusual. 

**Heavens! how beautiful!” gasped Roxy, growing 
pale with delight. ‘1 never thought of looking here for 
the jewels,” 

toss glanced at her in surprise. 

“Did you ever search for them ?” he inquired. 

“No, no. That is, after we were married, and you had 
told me of the jewels, I did look once or twice, I thought 
it would be so nice to be the first to find them, Ross.” 

She seemed singularly confused, ‘Thera was a fright- 
ened look on her face, and she hid it by bending low over 
the jewels and pretending to admire them. 


Come 


**There must be thousands and thousands of dollars re- 
presented in these gems,” she said, at length. 
‘Yes, if they are all genuine, as I feel sure they must 
be. To-morrow I shall take some specimens to New York 
and have them tested.” 
| He closed the box, and put it carefully back in 
original hiding-place. 

**It will be safer there for the present than anywhere 
else,” he said. 

Early the next morning he kissed Roxy, and departed 
| for the city. 

It was late when he returned—twilight was stealing 
| softly over the old mansion. Entering unannounced, he 
went directly up-stairs to restore to the iron box the stones 
he had taken away for inspection ; they were of the first 
water, the jewelers had said. 
The spring yielded reluctantly to his touch, it seemed, 
but the box was in its usual place. oss tore it open. 
| It wasempty! Every gem had been abstracted ! 
| At first he could only gasp and stare and cling giddily 
to the chimney-piece, but slowly his strength and some 
degres of composure returned. 

‘Roxy has taken charge of the jewels, of course,” he 
thought, ‘The foolish child was afraid to leave them 
here.” 

He strode down-stairs, 

Mrs. Deane and Mabel were above in the drawing-room. 
Both looked pale and frightened, and started up in alarm 
at his entrance. 

** Where is my wife ?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Deane came toward him, trembling visibly. 

‘**She is not here. Oh, Mr. Vanderlyn, try to be calm ! 
have a terrible calamity to disclose.” 

‘*My wife, he repeated, in a sterner tone than before, 
**God forgive her! She is gone!” 

“Gone! Where!” 

**Ob, do you not understand me ?” cried the woman, 
| wringing her hands. ‘She has left you—eloped !” 

‘*It is false!” screamed Ross, sinking heavily into a 
chair. ‘*Eloped? How dare you utter such infamous 
slander ?” 

‘**Let me tell you allI know; then you ean judge of the 
truth of the assertion.” 

It was little enough. An hour after Ross left the house 
in the morning, Mrs, Deane saw Roxy steal out as though 
anxious to avoid observation. Her suspicions of some- 
thing wrong had been aroused before this, and now she 
followed the girl into the shrubbery, and saw her meet a 
strange man near the foot of the garden. The man threw 
his arm round Roxby’s waist, and kissed her lips as though 
they were very fond of each other. 

Mrs. Deane had expected to see something of the sort, 
but it was impossible to suppress an indignant cry. 

The guilty couple heard it and turned. Instead of 
separating, however, they had walked away together in 
open defiance of the protest expressed in the housekeeper's 
exclamation. 

**Roxy came back presently, and shut herself in her 
own room,” Mrs. Deane said, in conclusion, ‘‘ That’s the 
last I saw of her. When I went to call her to dinner she 
had gone, and I found this note pinned to one of the 
pillows.” 

Ross snatched the bit of crumpled paper the woman 
produced, and read these words : 


‘ts 





FE 
| 
| 


o” 


“T have gained all, and more than I expected, in coming to 
Vanderlyn Hall, and now leave it forever. It will be useless to 
pursue me,” 

The wretched man comprehended the truth at once. 





Roxy had known of the hidden jewels, and was searching 
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for them when he found her living so quietly in the house, 
She had married him to make sure of them, and now had 
fled with the accursed gems to the arms of some more 
favored lover. 

A dangerous illness followed. While it lasted Mabel 
Deane watched over him like a ministering angel. By 
careful nursing and constant watchfulness she snatched 
him from the brink of the grave. But the very hour that 
convalescence began she withdrew to take up her solitary 
life again, and he saw her no more, 

When sufficiently recovered, Ross hurried to New York. 
Roxy was there, he felt assured, hidden in one of its 
many haunts. He sought her ceaselessly everywhere, 
but always alone, 

Wicked, cruel and treacherous as she had been, he could 
not forget that she was his wife. 

Therefore, he refrained from calling the police-force to 
his aid. He would find and reclaim her if possible, but 
she should never be brought to justice, 

One morning a restless fecling took him down to the 
wharf, just as the steamer for Europe was getting ready to 
go out. 

People were coming and going, and friends parting 
with kisses and tears all around him, when, all of asudden, 
he felt something like a galvanic shock, and acold, deadly 
chill ran over him, 

‘Oh, Ben,” whispered a sweet, frightened voice just 
behind him, ‘‘ we are lost! There’s a policeman in plain 
clothes standing beside the plank. He is watching for 
ug!” 

‘Hush! Don’t bea fool! Go carefully now !” 

Ross stood behind a pile of trunks, but as these whis- 
pered words reached his ears, he stepped out quickly and 
confronted two figures—a man supporting what seemed to 
be the bent, tottering form of a very old woman, dressed 
in black, and closely vailed. 

The woman threw up her hands, giving a suppressed 
elriek, 

Ross drew a deep breath, and starting forward instinct- 
ively, irresistibly seized the heavy vail that muffled her 
face and tore it violently away. 

He was unconscious of his own action until all was 
over. 

Until his dying day he will not furget the anguish and 
horror of the next moment, for he found himself looking 
right into the convulsed face of the lost woman who had 
been his wife ! 

He lived ages in that one moment while he stood staring 
at her, his feet glued to the spot. Finally the man uttered 
a fearful imprecation, and attempted to draw his com- 
panion away. 

At that moment two strangers separated from the crowd, 
and coming up quickly, laid a hand upon each, 

‘You are our game,” one of them said, ‘‘ Better give 
in quietly.” 

The man turned like a wild animal, a hissing sound 
coming from his lips. His eyes glittere] like a snake’s, 
and he braced himself for a struggle, but it was of no use. 

The cold muzzle of a revolver pressed against his 
temple left him no choice save to submit. 

The woman was white as a sheet, and the wrinkles 
painted profusely on her face, and the false, grizzled 
locks drooping over her forehead, made her look hideously 
like a devil. 

Turning upon Ross, she cried, almost with a snarl : 

** This is your work !” 

Then, quick as lightning, she drew a concealed knife 
from the bosom of her dress and made a lunge at him. 

Her foot tripped in the rude planking of the floor—that 








was all that saved him. Recovering herself, she gave a 
single cry of rage, fury and despair, and, before any one 
could interpose, had buried the knife to its hilt in her own 
bosom. 

They did what they could for her, but it was of no use. 

The beautiful, treacherous creature died before she 
could be removed from the spot. 

The jewels and precious stones Roxy had stolen were 
found skillfully sewn into her garments. It is probable 
that she was taking them to Europe, expecting to dispose 
of them there, 

She and her associate, Ben Burton, were old offenders, 
and the police were searching for them on a charge with 
which Ross had nothing to do. Ben was committed, 
tried, and sent to prison. 

* . * * °. * 


Our story would bo incomplete without asequel, and we 
are glad there is one toadd, It can be briefly told. One 
year subsequent to these events Ross married Mabel 
Deane, and thus crowned his life with true and abiding 
happiness, 

He is more than satisfied, for in Mabel he has found 
a treasure infinitely more precious than all the Vanderlyn 
jewels combined. 





MECCA AND ITS PILGRIMS. 
By T. F. KEANE (HAjI MOHAMMED AMIN). - 


Taovan Mohammedans are divided into almost as many 
sects and schisms as Christians, they all agree on one 
point: that it is imperative on every Mohammedan who 
can afford it to make a pilgrimage to Mecca at some time 
in bis life. Even those who have undertaken the pilgrim- 
age in childhood are bound to remake it when adult. 
This pilgrimage must be performed after prescribed rules 
and forms, and certain ceremonies must be gone through 
on the proper days ; consequently, many thousands of Mo- 
hammedans assemble at Mecca from all parts during the 
pilgrim season ; some come in caravans across the Arabian 
deserts, the greater number by sea. It was at Jidda 
that I was enabled to join the train of a youthful Hindi 
Amér, whom I accompanied on pilgrimages to Mecca and 
other places in the Holy Land of Islam. 

I sold such clothes as would be unsuitable, and pro- 
vided myself with a native wardrobe ; then the camels were 
laden and got under way. Following the example of my 
companions, I performed the greater ablution (bathing 
the entire person), and put on the pilgrim’s garb, which 
consists of two pieces of white or light-colored cotton 
fabric, one piece round the body over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm bare, the other round the loins, en- 
veloping the body from the waist to below the knee (the 
head is left uncovered and the upper part of the foot 
bare), and then said a two-prostration prayer, which is a 
supplementary act of devotion for special occasions. We 
afterward, with our camels, joined a large caravan outside 
the walls of Jidda, 

Our party was composed of about fifty men and women ; 
and, as only fifteen camels had been hired, ten with shug- 
dufs, or litters, and five pack-camels (four of these latter 
with shibriyahs), and as each shugduf and shibriyah car- 
ries only two, about twenty of our party had to walk by 
the camels, in company with fakirs or beggar-pilgrims, 
who were accopted as a matter of course, receiving char- 
ity in the shape of broken victuals and water, which latter 
has a money value, I had to share a shugdof with a 
pilgrim, who was my camel-mate daring the whols pil- 
grimage, and as, for reasons that will readily suggcst 
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pression [ labored under was 
that we were instantly to 
plunge off in mad _ bounds 
across an exceedingly rough 
country, feeling, at the same 
time, pity for the poor beast, 
spiced with momentary expec- 
tation of a spill. But I found 
the road a perfectly level 
sandy plain, the camel crawl- 
ing along at a slow walk, jolt- 
ing more than the fastest pace 
of the hardest-trotting horse ; 
moreover, the platform on 
which you lie is on a level 
with the top of the animal’s 
hump, and the whole struct- 
ure of the shugduf so top- 
: heavy that it requires the 
ue ee Bx ; tt i nicest adjustment of weight 

: re ‘ j ey ae i on either side to prevent tho 

Sa TS ~' saddle, to which the shugduf 

CAMELS STARTING FROM CONSTANTINOPLE FOR MECCA WITH THE SULTAN'’S OFFERINGS, is securely lashed (but which 











themselves, I suppress all my 
companions’ names, I shall 
call him the ‘third warrior,” 
the junior of the three armed 
retainers” who formed the 
Amér’s bodyguard. 

The kind of paniers, or lit- 
ters, in which we sat or lay at 
full length when riding, are 
known by the names of shug- 
duf or shibriyah. Inside the 
shugduf is a pocket for food, 
tobacco and other little neces- 
saries ; outside, at the end, and 
within easy reuch, a wicker- 
basket containing a bottle of 
water. Having, by the help 
of a ladder, ascended into this 
construction of bent boughs 
and old bags, poised airily on = 
the hump of a camel, the im- MOROCCO PILGRIMS EMBARKING AT TANGIER, 














has no attachment whatever 
to the animal, merely adher- 
ing to its back in some mys- 
terious way), turning a com- 
plete somersault—a_ thing 
which not unfrequently hap- 
pens, for the art of balancing 
a shugduf is acquired only by 
long practice. 

My first night was one of 
the most wretched of my life, 
for the pitching and rolling of 
that desert-ship could not find 
its equal afloat, Old sailor as 
I was, I became exceedingly 
sick, a thing which had not 
happened to me for many 
years at sea. Our course, by 
the stars, was nearly east; 
and the distance, I was in- 
formed, twenty-eight miles to 
Haddab, where we halted at 
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Haddah is the stage, or half-way halting-place, between 
Jidda or Mecca, Here there are about four or five 
square miles of cultivated ground, dotted over with groups 
of Bedawi huts. A stream of brackish water rises in the 
northeast and flows a mile or two over stone-built water- 
courses before losing itself in the desert. 

In the shade of a large, shedlike caravansary at Haddah 
we spent the day, praying, eating and resting ; and about 
an hour before sunset we started for Mecca, The road 
now became a more decided ascent, the hills around being 
higher and more rugged. At daylight, when we seemed 
to have reached the summit of a rocky platform, the in- 
creased intensity of the labbayks (pilgrims’ prayers) and 
the dismounting of those ahead told that ‘*the Mecca” 
was in sight. 

The approach to Mecca by this road does not give a 
good view of the town. You arrive among collections of 
high stone buildings scattered over rocky slopes, then 
dismounting—for it is the proper thing to enter Mecca on 
foot, women and invalids alone excepted—you find your- 
self passing along rather wide streets, and between houses 
of some height. As you continue down hill the streets 
become more narrow and dirty toward the centre of the 
city, where a house had been prepared for us in the walks 
of the Haram, or square for public worship, around the 
Moslem Holy of Holies, the Caaba. 

Now here was I, a veritable ‘Britisher,” looking 
through a plain iron-barred window, estimating the di- 
mensions of that Mohammedan ‘‘ Hub of the Universe,” 
the Caaba, to die in view of which hundreds of thousands 
pauper themselves in their old age, and toward which 
millions of eyes turn with reverence five times daily. But 
my calculating mood was soon cut short, for there was no 
escaping the forms and ceremonies appropriate to the 
cecasion, which, tired and weary as I felt, kept me going 
the whole day. Besides the usual everyday five prayers 
and ablutions, we had to perform a two-prostration 
prayer in one part of the Haram and another in another 


part ; to do the tawaf—a walk, or rather trot, round the | 


Caaba seven times, kissing the Black Stone let into a 
corner of the building, and tonching another stone in it, 
atevery circuit ; to run the E!-Sai seven times, following a 
guide, about one-third of a mile through the streets re- 
peating proper prayers. This is done in commemoration 
of Hagar's rnrning up and down searching for water on the 
same spot. The street is in the middle of the city, skirting 
the Haram on the east, and crossing the valley of Mecca in- 
directly from side to side. Lastly, the head must be 
shaved. I was now at liberty to take off the pilgrim’s 
gerb. My companions only shaved as much cf the top of 
their heads as could be covered by a skulleap, but I pre- 
ferred to do all the shearing, mustache-clipping, and 
nail-paring of the most close-shaving Mohammedan, leav- 
ing only my beard, the ends cf my mustache, and two 
small locks under my temples. My headdress was a 
Turkish tarbouche, with a long silk handkerchief tied 
round it; on my feet the Hindi sandals, a strip of leather 
protecting the entire sole of the foot, and kept on by a 
band over the instep and down between the big and 
second toes ; by way of breeches, a pair of Hindi cotton 
pyjamas, four feet round the waist and tight at th 
ankles ; a cotton tunic girded about the loins with severa! 
folds of a scarf; and overall, an Arab-brown cloth mantle, 
having wide sleeves and reaching to the ankles. 

I had often heard that this great concourse every year 
at Mecca, ostensibly on a pilgrimage, really meets for a 
great fair; but having made the journey I know that this 
is not so, It is a true pilgrimage, the ontcome of religion. 
The journey and hardships are undertaken professedly 


— 


with an cyo to the future, believed to be necessary for 
| the salvation of the soul from punishment, and in the 
| hope of the reward promised in the Koran. 

It will be understood that the community of Mecca is 
composed of the most bigoted, the fanatical scum of the 
whole Moslem world. Now, in any wholly Mohamme- 
dan town the precarious position of an unbeliever is well 
known ; but let a Jew, Christian, or idolater approach to 
defile ground so holy, and held in such veneration as is 
Mecea, to say that he would be stoned to death, torn in 
pieces, burnt, and hisashes sent out of the country, would 
only be repeating what I have heard Mohammedans de- 
clare. So that should any but a Mohammedan, from 
motives of curiosity, gain, or for adventure wish to enter 
the Hejaz, he must conform to the customs and habits of 
a Mohammedan, and adopt great caution. But let him be 
master of the thousand little signs and phrases of Moham- 
medan Freemasonry, and let him affect minutely all 
| observances and points of etiquette, and sustain through- 
/ out a character for devotion, and he need fear no incon- 
venience in a place like Mecca. He may declare himself a 
Peckham Ryot, a native of Belgravia, or a country called 
North, as I have done, and he will meet with courteous, 
| polite credence. 

All through I made assurance my strong suit, and my 
acquaintance with India and hailing from Bombay my 
| trump card ; but if ever really cornered, as on one or two 
occasions, a little handplay, implying that I was a recent 
convert, would in every case call forth nothing but ap- 
proval and commendation. To undertake an expedition 
of this kind was certainly a wild thing, and I suffered 
many qualms of conscience and felt the veriest hypocrite ; 
but having once entered into it there was no drawing 
back. I, in fact, acted the lie so well I believe it myself ! 
The name I had adopted, the ‘‘ Servant of the Prophet,” 
though common in several forms in India, was objected 
| to by the most correct of our party as not strictly ortho- 
| dox, for, said they, was not Mohammed himself the 
servant of God? I thought this would be very incon- 
venient, as bringing me into uncoveted notice, and added 
‘*Amin” to the name I had already adopted, then drc p- 
ping ‘‘the servant,” I became known as ‘* Mohammed 
Amin,” a Suni Mohammedan of the “‘ reasonable class,” 

I was now settled in Mecca, living the ordinary every- 
day life of a pilgrim waiting for the ‘‘ Great Pilgrimage.” 
My ablutions were performed with the water of the well 
Zem Zem—Hagar'’s well in the wilderness, as tradition 
has it—and for appearance sake, I drank not a little of it, 
disagreeable as it was, being a mineral spring tasting like 
a weak solution of Epsom salts, and having a similar 
medicinal action. 

For each prayer said in Mecca, I was supposed to get 
credit for a thousand said elsewhere ; still it is not desir- 
able for any but the very devout to reside wholly in 
Mecca, as one’s sins are multiplied in like proportion. I 
was not supposed to have any intercourse with my harem, 
if I had one, nor to indulge in any feasting, sports, or 
amusements other than those allowable on religious 
grounds, Fighting and the shedding of blood were espe- 
cially to be abstained from, and killing of vermin, flies, 
worms, etc., were almost equally reprehensible, on account 
of the probability of offending a ‘‘ djin”—a class of spirit 
which is believed to take this form and to be especially 
abundant in Mecca. 

My food consisted of the native diet of India, two meals 
of curry and rice a day, morning and evening, supple- 
mented by any sweets, fruit, or tea at hand. I sometimes 
went out into the streets and purchased bread from the 
Turkish soldiers, who sell their rations, and judging from 
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the quality of their; bread and the quantity they have to 
dispose of, they must be in clover here. 

After a week or ten days I found I could walk about the 
crowded bazaars without attracting notice, my fair com- 
plexion exciting no curiosity, nor my ignorance of Arabic 
giving me any inconvenience where so many nationalities 
were gathered, speaking more languages than I will stay 
to enumerate here, only mentioning that you may jostle 
against a Tartar, Malay, negro, and Turk round any 
Hindi tea-stall. 

About this time the end of the Fast Ramazan came, and 
the Great Feast lasting for three days brought out the 
whole population, decked in their gaudiest apparel, while 
the guns from the three Turkish forts fired a salute of 
twenty-one each day at the sunrise, noon, and sunset calls 
to prayer. The worship round the Caaba in the great 
square was attended by immense numbers. There could 
not have been less than thirty thousand at the sunset 
prayer on the second day. It was an imposing spectacle 
to see those bearded, turbaned, hard, worldly men stand- 
ing, circle widening upon circle, round their sacred 
Caaba, silently following the imam as he praised God 
and blessed Mohammed, Then as from one voice rises the 
great cry, ‘‘God is great !” stirring emotions that must be 
felt to be appreciated, and simultaneously all bow and 
prostrate themselves with their faces to the earth. I have 
often stood in my window-recess going through these mo- 
tions, unconsciously wrapt in the scene before me; every 
bright-colored dress or brilliant turban a contribution to 
an extent of blended color which the eye could not take in, 
each wave of prostration is swept over this rainbow-tinted 
space, making aurora-like transformations, In the twi- 
light it was beautiful and impressive beyond most human 
displays, At this time the Caaba was opened, but I did 
not now venture to seek admission. 

The town lies in a basin among steep hills five to seven 
hundred feet high. The whole valley, about one mile and 
a half long by one-third of a mile across, is packed and 
crammed with buildings of all shapes and sizes, without 
order, climbing far up the hills, with here and there a 
house on the summit of some rock, looking as though 
crowded out and waiting for a chance to squeeze into the 
confusion below ; a curious gray mass, flat-topped, to an 
European eye roofless, half plastered, for plaster in this 
climate is always either being put on or well advanced in 
coming off, but never to be seen in its entirety. The walls 
of the houses are of uncut stone and rubble from three to 
six feet thick, in very high buildings even thicker, but 
stone is used only for the sills of windows or jambs and 
arches of doorways, and very little brick is employed 
anywhere. Notwithstanding tho substantial thickness of 
the walls, tottering ruins may be found by the sides of 
the most thronged thoroughfares in every part of the city. 
Many of the houses are of great height, large and factory- 
like, full of little windows; seldom two adjacent houses 
face the same way or are the samo height; nothing re- 
sembling a street could by any stretch of imagination be 
extricated from such a chaos of masonry. It was impossi- 
ble, even from an elevated point of view, to trace a hun- 
dred yards of open space between houses in any direction 
except on the outskirts of the town, where two or three 
suburbs straggle off, and where the ground is not so 
thickly built over. From the midst of all the Haram stands 
out most prominently the main feature of Mecca, It isa 
large quadrangular open space, its longest direction north- 
east by east and southwest by west, inclosed within four 
arched colonnades, 190 yards by 127. Houses are built 
up close to it, except on the east, where it is bounded by 
a street, 








The arcades, which are twenty-five feet high, hare 
thirty-six little domes on the long and twenty-four on the 
short sides, running along the centre of the top, which is 
fifty feet wide; but at the principal entrances on the 
north and west there begins a widening of the roof, with 
two more rows of domes. Thesa I did not count, and 
under the arcades the projection of the roof is not appa- 
rent, the space being occupied by offices. There are six 
tall minarets, placed at intervals round the outside of the 
inclosure, one or two of which must be over 150 feet 
high. Stone pathways lead across the graveled square to 
a paved oval space round the Caaba, a plain, unorna- 
mented oblong of closely-pointed, massive, cyclopevn 
masonry, thirty-eight feet by thirty, and forty feet high, 
as I afterward ascertained. It is covered with a heavy 
black cloth, which has a good deal of silk in it. Ten feet 
from the top a band runs around about two and a half 
feet deep, very richly worked in bullion, with the Caluma, 
the Mohammedan profession of faith, the whole of tha 
cloth being damasked with the same characters, Tho 
marble pavement, polished by tho feet of the pilgrims, 
glistens in the sun, There are a few little buildings in 
the square, such as an erection over the well (Zem Zem) 
and the stations of the imams of the different sects, 
Flocks of blue-rock pigeons fly about the square, percli- 
ing on every available ledge not covered with little wire 
spikes. This is all I can show you from my present stand- 
point. 

My measurements were obtained by a regular system, 
which I followed on every opportunity, I always carried 
a bamboo stick exactly a yard long, which I dropped 
down carelessly as I moved about. No one suspected tha 
zealous devotee crawling on his hands and knees at night 
round the holy Caaba was, by way of a prayer, mumbling 
the number of times he moved his stick. The height of 
buildings I got by measuring their shadows, All the 
measurements given are tolerably acourate, and were 
noted down at the time. 

On the afternoon of this day I ventured into the Haram 
alone for the first time, The general solemn expression 
of the faces around you is very noticeable ; everybody has 
on his Sunday-go-to-meeting conntenance, and converses 
in a subdued tone, while those sitting have their feet care- 
fully tucked under—a point of etiquette everywhore, but 
especially in the Haram—and those lying down have their 
feet turned from the Caaba. Should you carry your 
shoes in your hand, you must hold them sole to sole, and 
no one would think of spitting While in the Haram, except 
on the soles of his shoes. Only privileged beggars are to 
be met with in the Haram, such as maimed or very old. 

Parties of devotees sit in circles droning out short pray- 
ers, over and over, hour after hour, with a uniformity of 
sound and expression—eestatic grunts and swaying of the 
body that becomes simply bewildering. After some hours 
enthusiasts go into a religious frenzy and work them- 
selves up to foaming inarticulate idiotey. I have seen 
these fits present the symptoms of epilepsy. This is con- 
sidered rather a gift, and the possessor is looked upon 
with great reverence. 

I accommodated myself to circumstances so rapidly that 
in six weeks I was as much at home as if I had been a 
Mohammedan all my life. I formed friends, had little 
tifts and jealousies with my companions in the household 
—we all having the same interests, and even eating out of 
the same plates, without offering to bite, though the dis- 
position to do so is strong. 

After the evening meal wo all used to sit round a lamp 
in the middle of the room, eating, smoking and telling 
stories, 
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I invented many wonderful stories to amuse them, and 
found, here as everywhere, truth less credited than 
fiction. When I professed to have seen the late Sultan, 
Abdool Azis, and her Majesty Queen Victoria, no credit 
was given me; even an attempt to describe their appear- 
ance would not carry conviction. 

One day Icame home and found the Amér had sud- 
denly made up his mind to start on a long-talked-of pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and that four of the party and 
myself were to be left to occupy the house till his return, 
Before they lefi, the Amér’s public purse-bearer gave me 
thirty dollars for the support of my companions and 
myself while he was away. 

The first thing we did in the morning after the Amér’s 
departure was to organize a 
general clean-up. ‘The sleep- 
ing apartment, a room fifteen 
feet by twelve, had never been 
swept, and was filthy. We 
threw into the street (this 
being the custom of the coun- 
try) eight large packing-cases 
full of rags, fragments of food 
in different stages of rot, 
broken pots, bottles, tins, old 
shoes, straw, torn matting 
and sticks. Besides all this, 
two snakes, a dead cat, a 
great many rats and mice, 
both dead and alive, and 
about five or six pounds 
weight of maggots out of one 
corner. I was afraid to raise 
the carpet ; heaven knows what 
awful disclosures might have 
fotlowed! All this brought a 
perfect treasure-trove to our 
boy in the way of lost trifles, 
and I found a ball of opium, 
which I pocketed. I am aware 
the foregoing savory fragment 
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is not very ‘‘inviting,” but it 
es is characteristic. 
: I soon became quite an 
\ Eastern swell—my tunio of 
—=| the whitest, my turban of the 
=, largest and brightest; and 
besides, I felt rather an im- 
portant personage, a house- 
holder, and possibly entitled 
to a vote for a Kasi (judge), 
though I did not test my 
rights) The idea of any 
rowdy Arab questioning me 
as to who I was never entered 
into my calculations ; I swag- 
gered about anywhere and 
every where, but I was doomed 
to be let dowa in a manner 
that rather astonished my 
weak nerves, 

One day I was passing a 
large college on the outskirts 
of the town, when about 150 
students, from five to fifteen 
years of age, were out play- 
ing. I staid to look on at 
their games, and was much 
amused watching them, when 
a little Hindi child near me shouted, ‘Oh, look at the 
Christian !” I shall never be able to guess what put it 
into that son of Iblis’s head, Perhaps he had seen 
Englishmen in India, and was struck with a fancied re- 
semblance; or it may have been only forfun. Nothing 
of the kind had yet happened to me, and as this was un- 
expected it took me very much aback, All the young 
imps in the neighborhood took up the cry; and one great 
hulking brute stepped up to me and said, in a blustering 
manner: ‘ Christian dog, if you are a Mohammedan 
make the profession of your faith.” 

Now I am one of the most peacefully-disposed of men, 
yet all my life I have been getting dragged into fights. I 
suppose I must look like a fellow easily put upon, whereas 
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T have a Bedawi aversion to dirt as an article of diet. 
This beggar riled me, and I did not feel at all disposed to 
give an account of myself to him. No, [ just took the 
fellow by the shoulders, and administered a kick that 
must have made him see stars. I could not have per- 
petrated a more un-Mohammedan act. Instead of deliver- 
ing myself of profuse expressions of devotion and faith, 
as a l.ohammedan does on the slightest provocation, I 
had offered to my very proper interrogator one of the 
greatest indignities possible to a Mohammedan—I had 
struck him with a shoe, It brought a yell of “Ya! 
Christian” from its recipient, taken up by the whole 
crew. I had put my foot in it, I attempted to make a 
dignified retreat, when—whirr !—close past my ear flew a 
blue object (a pigeon I thought), but it lit a few feet ahead 
with a clatter that showed the kind of blue rock it was, 
and another followed, fetching me one on the skull, that 
would have “settled the number of my mess” but for the 
thickness of my too attractive headdress. 

These Meccan youths are from constant practice able to 
deliver a stone as straight as a pistol-shot. Ilooked round 
an instant, and saw that the whole swarm had entered 
into the holy work. Stones were coming from all direc- 
tions; I was getting some hard blows, and had to defend 
my face with my hands. Suddenly one on the knee and 
another in the small of the back brought me down ; when 
up again I did not know which way to turn. A pretty 
little Arab child was struggling to heave a rock he could 
scarcely lift; I made a rush, seized the squalling brat in 
my arms, and a run of about twenty yards brought me to 
a long wall, to which I turned my back and held the kick- 
ing little wretch before me as ashield. This bewildered 
my tormentors for a moment; then on they came again, to 
rescue young struggling Ibrahim, as I heard them call 
him. The struggle was short and sharp; Ibrahim got 
terribly mauled, chiefly by his friends. I was some- 
what of an old hand at a scrimmage. I watched my 
chance, bolted, and got about twenty yards’ start before 
I was missed, and the pack set out in full cry after me. 
A Tarkish guardhonuse was close at hand, into which I 
rushed, passed the sentry, and squatted down behind him 
out of breath, arms and legs aching with bruises, and 
completely blown ; however, I was safe for the moment 
and had time to pull myself together. In the meantime 
a crowd of Arabs and negroes was gathering, and the 
word ‘*A Christian !” was passed, and the Turkish guards 
were giving me very black looks. One of the soldiers 
went for an officer, and returned in a minute or two with 
# young lieutenant. , 

It was quite a relief to see him in his Paris-cut uni- 
form. He came up to me and at once addressed me 
in French; but I artlessly replied: “I cannot speak 
Turkish,” and proceeded on to declare that ‘‘ Allah was 
great, all praise be to Allah! there is only one God, 
Mohammed is his prophet,” working myself up gradually 
till at last I rushed out of the guardhouse, saw an old 
friend—an Arab slave-dealer, who in his negotiations with 
the Amér had smoked many of my cigarettes—seized his 


stick and went for the promising young ,crowd with | 


‘*sons of burnt fathers” and a torrent of similar abuse. 
The men now all took my side, and the old slave-dealer 
laughingly apologized for the excess of zeal in the rising 
generation, while even the Turkish sentry helped to dis- 
perse the boys with a parting stone, and the lientenant 
showed me out into a back way by which I could go 
home without being further annoyed. On my way I 
etrayed into a coftee-shop to arrange my disordered robes, 
After a smoke and a cup of coffee I began to feel a little 
more myself, and limped home. 
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I told my companions I was very sick (I really was in 4 
good deal of pain), and that I would go and sleep in a 
little closet off the cooking-room so as not to be disturbed 
by noiseor visitors, Into this room, about eight feet by four, 
I moved my clothes and blankets, and did not stir out of 
it till the Amér’s return—about three weeks, during which 
there were many friendly inquiries for me, I heard no 
more of **the Christian” row, and the “third warrior” 
was very much surprised and would scarcely believe it 
when I told him of it some time after. 

Onur living averaged about one dollar a day. As I kept 
an account of all the money spent, I can give an example 
of a fair day’s expenditure. 


Provisions OnE Day For Five PEOPLE. 


(1 Ratl, nearly 14 oz.) Piastres, Parras 


Meat—Camel, 5 ratl: Mutton, 3 ratl.......... 5 and 
Vegetables for Curry— Parsley, Beetroot, 

, Bavish Marrow, Carrot.........+...0+ 
of my ee err rrr rrr 
Water, 20 gallons—4 smail goat-skins brought 


OD Gd TIGTDO. oc 000000050000 0.0 000000006 3 — 
reer rer ery tre tre 2 — 
Dates (best common) 1 ratl..............e06 2 — 
Ne Re TW sn 08 a8 horn 0 dn 00. cov scceseeese< 2 — 
BIEN, DG TL, osx cesccnsdcccciaecsevegeess 6 1 _ 
Re EE Be wt nskc sss ccssessesevagess 1 _ 
Chillies and other Spices for Curry.........55 = 20 
our WK BOG GO scsc ss ccvccccccccescsecse = 20 
BU, FE Wisi sccatnteescesss weer ae. 20 
Tobacco, 24 on. Turkish... ...cccccsescecessecs 1 _ 
RD OT, PII ie nds 0s osc000 ss 2cdsastone - 10 
Sundries — Shaving, Fruit, Sweets, Pocket 

Money, OC... ccccccccccccccse sevccecce 4 10 
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Besides this we had rice, ghee and tamarinds in the 
house, of which we consumed daily—rice, eight pounds ; 
ghee, four ounces; tamarinds, halfa pound, This is very 
sumptuous living, indeed, for Hindis ; quite as gcod and 
more varied than we got at the Amér’s table. 

On the day before the new moon in December tho 
Amér returned loaded with purchases, As 1 now felt 
perfectly safe, I came out and began to move about; gave 
up opium suddenly, and found my nerves much affected 
in consequence. A stranger coming into the room would 
startle me. I dare not let any one pass behind me, 
always backing up to the wall, and it was some days 
before this wore off. On the day of the new moon, I was 
so ill that I was unable to pray, thereby missing much ; 
for a prayer at Mecca on this day scores something enor- 
mous, though I forget exactly how many thousand rupees 
given in charity it is supposed to equal. 

Daring the next few days I visited a number of holy 
places about Mecca, the name of which is legion, there 
being scarcely a spring or hill which is not said to be the 
scene of some remarkable event in the life of either Adam, 
Eve, Abraham, Hagar, Ishmael, or some other holy per- 
sonage ; while as for Mohammed, there is no end to it. 

Such of these places as I did visit I will now attempt to 
describe. The Caaba, in the middle of the Haram, is 
called the Centre of the World. Toward this Mohamme- 
dans in all parts of the earth i when praying. The 
whole ground within the outer bounds of the arcades is 
deemed part of heaven, to which it will return on the last 
day. The architectural design of the whole is such that I 
know of no other structure or edifice with which to com- 
pare it. It is entered from the street by doorways of dif- 
ferent sizes—the two largest are on the northern and 
western sides, the Gate of Abraham in the western being 
very high and arched, and really fine, There are a dozen 
other public entrances aud a number of smaller privute 
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doorways and windows, The tower being some ten feet 
above the level of the square, you descend, at all the en- 
trances, either a steep paved incline, a flight of steps, or 
an irregular compound of both, into the arcades, which 
are about fifty feet wide, and paved throughout with lime- 
stone and a greenish crystalline stone common in the 
neighborhood, laid very unevenly and in small oblong 
blocks. The roof is supported on three rows of thirty-six 
pillars on the longer and twenty-four pillars on the shorter 
sides, 

Every fourth pillar is hexagonal, about four feet thick ; 
the rest are plain round pillars, something more than a 
foot in diameter, either of sandstone or limestone, The 
capitals are the only ornamental stonework in the build- 
ing; they are carved with flower, scroll, or angular 
devices, respectively and promiscuously. The roof con- 
sists of rows of arches, and all round three arches trans- 
versely springing from every pillar, dividing the ceiling 
into three rows of small domes, except at the corners, and 
at the principal portals, where ingenious, bewildering 
non-uniformity bafiles description. From the top of each 
transverse arch a large lamp is suspended, and under 
the inner arches facing toward the Caaba there hang from 
a crossbar, reaching from pillar to pillar, five lamps to 
each arch. 

The square itself is graveled and divided by narrow 
pavements. There are three bronze date-trees, about 
twelve feet high, with lamps hanging to the ends of their 
fronds midway between the Caaba and the arcades, All 
round on the gravel at intervals are placed stacks of earth- 
enware bottles containing water of Zem Zem for the use 
of the pilgrims, 

The well is about eighty feet from the northeast corner 
of the Caaba. 
over it, roofed by a large cupola, a small dome, and occu- 
pies an area of about seventy feet square. Onthe eastern, 
western, and southern sides of the Caaba, at about the 
same distance as the well, are three other unimportant 
erecticns, with rather more than their share of lamps, On 
the northern side, about thirty feet distant, Abraham’s 
Stone is deposited in a small house thirty feet high by six 
by eight feet square, having a large heavy wooden door on 
its north side. 

This is the stone which acted as a stage for Abraham 
when building the Caaba, I did not see the stone, as it 
can only be seen by paying very highly, and few can 
afford it; but it is popularly believed to have Abraham’s 
footprint onit. About eight yards off on each side of this 
building there are two six-sided stone pulpits, three feet 
thick and twelve feet high, topped with a stone railing, 
and mounted by a set of stone steps on the opposite side 
to that facing the Caaba. At each of these pulpits com- 
mences a row of lamp-posts about ten feet high, extend- 
ing all round the Caaba, about fifteen feet distant from 
one another, and having between every two posts seven 
lamps suspended from crossbars, each post being sur- 
mounted by a gilded crescent. Outside this circle the 
pavement extends about twenty feet, and is the same as 
that under the arches, while that within the circle of lamps 
is a pavement composed of smooth flagstones about 
eighteen inches below the level of the square. 

On the western side of the Caaba is a horseshoe wall 
four and a half feet high and three feet thick, its ends to- 
ward the Caaba, leaving a passage between, inclosing a 
semicircular space thirty feet in diameter, in the middle of 
which is the tomb of Ishmael with an engraved slab of 
marble. The base of the Cauba is surrounded by a marble 
rim about two and a half feet wide and one foot high, and 
into this a namber of brass rivgbolts are let, having a 


It has an irregular, shambling building | 








four-inch cotton rope passed through them, to which the 
lower edge of the Caaba cover is laced. There are three 
openings in this cover—one in the east end of the north 
side is a heavy bullioned curtain before the silver-plated 
door in the Caaba, which is of ordinary size, about seven 
feet from the ground; near this, but right on the corner 
of the building, is a round hole in the cover about five 
feet in circumference, and its lower border about two fect 
above the base rim of the Caaba, showing a massive silver 
boss, with ears for securing it to the stonework, and set so 
deeply into this that the face is concealed by the silver 
rim when in the act of kissing it, is the Black Stone, This 
is about the size of a man’s head, of a brownish-black, 
glassy substance, like obsidian, presenting rounded ine- 


qualities of surface, as if from fusion or fracture, 


There is a belief that the Black Stone will float in water ; 
this most likely means that it is momentarily buoyant 
after being thrown in, which might be true if it contained 
a great number of cavities or bubbles, as a piece of obsi- 
dian often does. And another general belief is that the 
stone is white, but that its surface has been blackened by 
defilement. 

There are two or three versions of the history of this 
stone, but the most generally received one is, that it is the 
angel who had charge of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden turned into stone for allowing them to be beguiled 
by the serpent into eating the ‘‘ wheat,” and that he will 
be restored at the last day. 

In tho southeast corner of the Caaba there is another 
piece cut out of the cover about three feet high and 
eighteen inches wide, exposing one of the corner-stones 
of the building, a small oblong granite block, very much 
polished by the touchings it receives at the hands of 
pilgrims performing the tawaf. On the west side from the 
top of the Caaba is a gold-plaited spout, appearing from 
below to project about four feet from the building, to be 
about a foot wide and six inches high at the sides, The 
rainwater off the flat roof of the Caaba is discharged 
through this, and when it rains there is a free fight among 
the pilgrims to get under it, Considering the open-air 
character and the dimensions of the whole, the placa is 
kept in good order and repair, the whitewash and paint all 
appearing fresh and clean. 

The colors employed are black, mauve, Indian-red and 
yellow wash, each stone on the inside and much of the 
outer walls being painted one of these colors with a 
system of avoiding anything like rule. Thera are also 
large whitewashed spaces on these walls occupied with 
chapters of the Koran, and the stones of the arches are 
painted like those in the walls, as are the stones in built 
pillars. The domed ceiling is cleanly whitewashed, and 
the plaster on the top and front of the arcades and build- 
ings is kept in constant repair, while the,whole place is 
cleaned out by gangs of sweepers twice a day, Tho 
building occupies within its outer walls a space of eight 
and a quarter acres, 

The behavior in the Haram is much better than in most 
Mohammedan mosques. During the day crowds sit about 
or promenade under the shade of the arcades until a call 
to prayer, when all join in for about a quarter of an hour, 
the noonday prayer being the longest. After sunset the 
2,860 lamps aro lit, and many groups of pilgrims sit 
round private colored lamps, which add greatly to the 
general brilliancy, until after the last evening prayer, 
when the Haram becomes deserted, all who are not actually 
employed in performing some act of prayer or devotion 
are, after this hour, turned out by the attendants, 

Jebel Nur, fonr miles northeast of Mecca, is a steep 
conical hill rising some 900 feet above the sand level; 
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THE CITY OF MECCA, WITH THE CAABA, 
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the valley maintains 
a level of its own, as 
water would, In the 
ascent you pass round 
to the north side, 
where you see that it 
would have been im- 
possible to ascend 
further on that side, 
and find a difficult 
though perfectly 
practicable path lead- 
ing to the summit. 
Half-way up this path 
there is a rainpool in 
the rock. Here you 
may perform your 
ablutions before as- 
cending to the very 
apex of the cone, 
where a small dome 
is erected over a fis- 
sure in the solid 
rocks, some eight feet 
long by three feet 
deep, said to have 
been made by a slip 
of the Angel Gabriel’s 
instrument while re- 
moving the black 
spot (sin) from the 
heart of Mohammed 
preparatory to giving 
him his _ prophet’s 
commission, Further 
down on the south 
sid re two small 
caves, in which Mo- 
hammed _—_conceale¢ 
himself at the time 
of his persecution in 
Mecca, 

Umrah, about four 
miles southeast of 
Mecca, is a deep pool 
or janlo, built round, 
about one hundred 
feet by fifty feet 
square, There are 
steps leading down 
to the water, in which 
the pilgrims wash. 
This is said to have 
been one of Moham- 
med’s favorite places 
of resort for prayer 
and meditation. 

At this time, about 
six feet of the lower 
part of the Caaba 
cover, which had be- 
come very ragged by 
pilgrims leaning 
against it, was raised 
all round and re- 
placed by white 
calico, adding greatly 
to the effect by con- 
trast with the black 
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and gold. Pilgrims were now 
arriving in crowds; all the 
great caravans had come, the 
town was packed till there 
was scarcely standing- room 
in some of the streets. 

If, at this time, the con- 
gregation in the Haram had 
been analyzed, different na- 
tionalities would have been 
found in about the following 
proportions: Turks, five per 
cent.; Arabs, fifteen ; Hindis 
(Mohammedans from India), 
twenty ; Malays, five; Ne- 
groes, ten; Persians, ten; 
Maghribis, fifteen; Syrians, 
six; Tartars, five; Bedawin, 
three; and a nondescript 
rabble from China, the west 
coast of Africa or Russia, and 
wild Darwaysh -looking sav- 
ages from God knows where, 
tive per cent, 

The Turk certainly appears 
to advantage as the most civ- 
ilized, clean, and sensible of 
them all; bad as he is, he 
is as much superior to other Easterns as any European 
nation is to him. The Turks, as a ruling power, are 
hated and feared not only by their unwilling subjects, the 
natives of the Hejaz, but by all other Mohammedans, both 
on account of their adoption of European costume and 
their introduction of such Christian innovations as forks 
and chairs, and, it is whispered, even wine into the holy 
Mecca; so that none allow them to be Mohammedans 
more than in name. 

The next in importance are the Arabs, sanctified 
Meccans, who honor you by accepting charity. Bluster- 
ing, “frauds,” swindlers to a man, trained from infancy 
to the rooking of the pilgrim-pigeon, they are perfect in 
every dodge and art of crimping and caging. Imams, 
muezzins, and nearly all posts of religious and civil author- 
ity, from the High Sheréf downward, are held by Arabs, 

The Hindi element much exceeds, perhaps even doubles, 
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TYPES OF MOHAMMEDAN PILGRIMS, 


the Arab, and the pilgrims from India almost equal in 
number those from all other parts of the East, except the 
Bedawin and Arab population of the country round, 
which must be almost depopulated on the day of assem- 
bling at Arafat. 

A good many pilgrims come from Afghanistan and 
enjoy a very evil repute in Mecca, They are all known 
by the name Sulaymani. 

The Malays come in great numbers, considering the 
long sea voyages. They never set out on a pilgrimage 
without sufficient funds to insure their return. Quiet and 
fairly honorable in their dealings, yet close-fisted, they 
are the most rational of the pilgrims, the only ones who 
understand managing the cantankerous Bedawin. 

The negroes are the porters, water-carriers, and per- 
formers of most of the real labor in Mecca. Happy, 
healthy, well fed, well clothed (as such things go in Mecea, ) 
they are slaves, proud of their 
masters, in a country where 
the slave is ‘“‘honored only 
after’his master.” 

The Persians move rather 
under a cloud in Mecca on 
account of their unorthodox 
doctrines, keep very much to 
themselves, and pray together 
in parties. I believe they 
nearly all come by land, and 
many of them on_ horses 
which they bring with them. 

Maghribis are the Arabs of 
North Africa, a malodorous 
brawling horde, yrincipally 
remarkable for neglect of the 
practices of their faith, espe- 
cially ablution. 

Tartars and Bokharans— 
powerful, well-built races of 
very large men with Russian 
complexions ard rosy cheeks 
—come the whole pilgrimage 
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on foot from the most remote parts of Central Asia, 
some occupying five or six months on the journey. They 
perform all minor pilgrimages most assiduously. They | 
go about enveloped in their thick woolen garments on 
the most scorching day in the desert, and are as dirty as 
any others, or dirtier. | 

Friday, December 14th, was the day of standing to 
Arafat, This is called the ‘‘Greater Pilgrimage,” and is 
attended by far greater numbers than ordinary. On De- 
cember 13th all the gathering of nations which had 
hitherto loaded almost to bursting the small valley of 
Mecca was shot out, discharged—I can give no better 
idea. In twenty-four hours this army of 200,000 strong, 
every one his own general, every one his own commissary, 
evacuated Mecca almost to a man, marched about eleven 
miles east, and camped on the plain near Mount Arafat ; 
this march must at least have been confused, but with 
every man doing his worst to make a rout of it (for it is 
intended to be figurative of Mohammed’s flight from 
Mecca) confusion was no name for it. 

We mounted the camels at the door, and it took us two 
hours to get over the first mile through the streets, so 
thronged were they with camels ; sometimes the shugdufs 
would get entangled and be torn nearly off; the inmates, 
it women, would scream and pray ; if men, curse and pray, 
notwithstanding the guard which they are supposed to 
keep over their tongues on this solemn occasion ; and 
predominant over all rose the oft-repeated shrill ‘*lab- 
bayks,” to which I added my quota of discordance, enter- 
ing intothe thing gleefully. 

In the narrow streets the shugdufs would get jammed 
together, and no advance could be made for some minutes ; 





but as the crush all tended in one direction, we were at 
last carried out of the town into the open roads, and 
passed on with the current—one continuous stream of men 
and animals flowing out of Mecca toward Muna, a village 

at which we arrived about three p.m. 

Muna lies in a pass some two or three hundred yards | 
across and half a mile long, between two abrupt rocky 
ridges about two or three hundred feet high. Low houses | 
line the pass at the sides of the Arafat road, which is about | 
eighty feet wide. Here rows of provision, tea, or tobacco, 
stalls had been set up, and the place for the time had be- 
come a fair. 

I took up my post to watch the crowds passing in their | 
uniform white dresses, for although the women do not | 
wear the pilgrims’ garb, they must dress in white. Isoon 
became aware from the greater commotion and a general 
pressing from the middle of the street that something was 
going to happen. I was told the ‘‘Sheréf” was coming, 
and in a minute or two the head of the procession ap- 
peared. 

First came the Sheréf{’s vanguard, about 100 bare-backed | 
camels, each ridden by two armei Bedawin, a spearman in | 
front and a matchlock-man behind, Though the raga- 
muffins exerted themselves madly, and appeared to be | 
riding furiously, they made little headway, their very hurry | 
and confusion retarding theiradvance. I never sawa more | 
barbarous, savage exhibition than these excited, ferocious- 
looking warriors, with their long matted locks and the 
twenty-five foot spears, surmounted with tufts of ostrich 
feathers, 

Close behind came other camel-riders, playing on 
reed instruments like short fligeolets, keeping very good 
time, and producing much noise; the music was in 
keeping with time and place, After them followed a led 
camei in crimson cloth and gold ornaments, said to be 
carrying something belonging to the Caaba. What was 
visible was a piano-case-shaped structure about four feet 





| about a mile further on. 


high, covered with red cloth, and a lot of bells hanging 
on its front side, which made a great jangling at every 
step of the camel, Behind this followed a rabble of armed 


| functionaries on foot, carrying breech-loading and revolv- 


ing guns and rifles, spears, swords, and anything to kill 
with, from a Deringer to a battle-ax. After these came 
twelve led horses in gold and silver trappings, follow- 
ing one another in line—light bays and chestnuts in 


| rather too good condition for work, but compact, muscu- 


lar, pretty little animals, each one handsomer than the 
last; and if they had gone on following one another all 
day, you could not have taken your eyes off. 

Then came the Sheréf himself, riding an iron-gray horse 
somewhat higher than the led ones, with exceedingly 
slight limbs and neck, giving the idea of light weight 
and great speed, but pacing quietly and unconcernedly 
through the mob without as much as turning its lovely 
little head. 

The Sheréf himself was dressed in the costume of a 
Bedawi Shaykh—light-blue mantle, worked in gold about 
the shoulders and collar, fastened in front with a thick 
gold cord and tassels; on his head the ordinary silk head- 
dress of the Bedawi, kept on by a camel’s-wool ring round 
the top of the head. He is a slight, wiry, well-made man, 
below the medium height ; his complexion would be con- 
sidered very dark even for a Bedawi, almost black. He 
has a small, round bullet head, and that peculiar cast of 
countenance which provokes you to say he has a face like 
a monkey, notwithstanding his very shrewd, intelligent 
expression. His beard and mustache are short and 
scrubby, and I should guess him at under forty years of 
age. His years, however, are hard to judge, and he might 
be any age from twenty-four to forty. 

At distanc:s of about twenty yards respectfully fcllowed 
his nephews or sons. Both were mounted on chestnut 
horses, and dressed like the Sheréf. At this part of the 
procession were a great number of followers, bearers of 
wands of office, mounted and foot armed attendants, some 
in pilgrim’s garb and some in ordinary galu-dress, At e 
distance of fifty yards behind these rode a number of 
Turkish officers clearing the way for the Pasha. A line 
of Mamelukes in uniform, armed with sabres and ‘* Win- 
chester”’ repeating-carbines, were drawn up on each side 
of the road; between them the Pasha passed in a new 
shiny barouche drawn by two clestnut carriage-horses, 
with coachman and footman dressed in civilized livery, 


| and the Pasha, a gray old gentleman, in a well cut suit of 


black cloth. Imagine the contrast between them and 
their surroundings! Close behind followed two brass 
twelve-pounder fieldguns drawa by mules, and a regiment 
of infantry. This ended the procession, which encamped 
Then men and animals, with 
now and then detachments of Turkish troops, kept sweep- 


| ing by till two a. m., when I lay down on my blanket ina 


corner of the room. 

I remember feeling very uncomfortable on the next 
morning—the day on which I was to acquire the honored 
titlo of Haji, and witness a scene, which it is given to few 
Europeans to see. I felt a sort of depression, as though I 
required to be brought up to the sticking-point. 

About eight a. m. our party started. I preferred to walk 
by the camels, and mingle with the throng, giving my 
mount to one of my companions, As we passed along the 
valleys between, the rocky hills became more open, and 
the crowds were able to disperse themselves over wider 
roads. 

About eleven a.m. we reached the large, sandy, depressed 
plain of Arafat, occupying an area of some four or five 
square milcs, In the northeast is ‘Mount Arafat,” a 
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small hill, about 200 feet high, composed of large masses 
of gray granite, at the base of quite a respectable little 
mountain, the ‘* Mount of Mercy.” 

We pitched our tents about a third of a mile south of 
this hill, As soon as this work was completed, I went off 
alone to the top of Mount Arafat. The scene from here 
was——I shall not be surprised if it flits across my mind 
on my deathbed. 

As I looked down on the great throng—a gray rippling 
sea of black heads and white bodies, extending from the 
sides of the hill, thickly clothed with men to a mile and a 
half off on the south and half a mile across—and remem- 
bered the distant countries from which they came, and 
what brought them, it was impossible to help a feeling 
almost of awe. 

The practice among the pilgrims seemed to be to come 
up on the hill, say one or two prayers, remain a quarter 
of an hour or so, and return to the plain, 

On the top there is a small colonnade, an obelisk about 
fifteen feet high, and some low stone walls, All over the 
hill the crowd was so great that it was very difficult to get 
from one place to another, even by climbing walls and 
jumping from rock to rock. On the sides of the hill are a 
number of platforms, built up or hewn out of the rock, 
and a winding road, much of it composed of steps in the 
rock. At the bottom of the hill is a graveled terrace 
forming a road between the hill and a large reservoir of 
water at its base, and another tank about one hundred 
yards south. ‘The sides of these tanks were occupied the 
whole day by pilgrims performing the ‘lesser ” ablution. 

As the afternoon wore on the press on the hill became 
greater, the crowd so dense as to literally bear you up. 
Many women had got on the hill and were being much 
crushed, some people were trodden under foot and forced 
into the crevasses of the rocks. I managed to battle my 
way out of it, and began to make for our tents, I had 
been pushing across the plain for a quarter of an hour or 
80, and was well out of the thick of the crowd, when I was 
‘*brought up all standing” by a confused roaring behind 
me, and, looking back, saw all the men taking off their 
upper pieces of cloth and waving them over their heads, 
uttering, ‘Allah !” ‘‘ Mohammed!” and other exclama- 
tions, It seemed to begin at a preconcerted signal, 
whether the afternoon call to prayers or the end of the 
sermon, I did not know. This shouting would last fora 
few minutes at its height, then die almost out, and the 
cloud of waving white cloths almost all subside, then rise 
again, beginning at Mount Arafat and spreading over the 
plain. These intervals of great noise and almost silence 
continued regularly for about half an hour, and then 
elapsed gradually into roar and tumult. 

The whole multitude was now worked up to the high- 
est pitch of excitement, individuals expressing the great- 
est emotion, while some were quite frantic, and the scene 
had becoms a perfect pandemonium. There was some- 
thing almost horrible about it. I felt like a sane man 
among 300,000 lunatics. However, I shouted, flourished 
my cloth, capered about till the firing of the Pasha’s two 
guns, which was the signal for decamping, reminded@me 
that I had better return to my party. All the tents were 
struck at once and camels moved, completely changing 
the whole appearance of the great camp in a few minutes. 
T had much difficulty in finding our people, and reached 
them only when they were on the point of moving off. 

All was ready for starting, but the Sheréf and Pasha, 
together with another procession of the same kind from 
Medina, passed near our camp, so we waited to follow 
behind them, spending the time firing off the firearms we 
had, and sending up rockets.) The two fieldguns were 





fired, round after round, as fast as they could be loaded 
with small charges of loose powder. Que fellow repeat- 
edly exploded an old matchlock, with a bend in the 
barrel that could be distinctly perceived twenty yards off 
in the dusk! Immense rockets and coveys of smaller 
ones rose from all parts of the plain, whose sticks as they 
fell could not but have hurt some one, 

Still I must say I did not see a single accident. I after- 
ward heard of a good many who had been privileged to 
win on the field that day. That night we camped at Muz- 
dalifah, and here we gathered the sixty-three small stones 
to be used during the next three days stoning the devil- 
stones at Muna, 

We reached Mecca shortly after sunrise next morning. 
On the outskirts of the town a few coffee-shops had already 
been opened, and we passed two or three groups of 
Bedawi and Negroes ; but as we came more into the town 
the streets were eutirely deserted, not a living soul to be 
seen, all the shops being shut up, and the housedoors and 
windows closed. It had a most strange aspect, after the 
appearance which I had been accustomed to for months. 

On the fourth day after the pilgrimage the Caaba was 
opened for those who had not been in Mecca during the 
Ramazan, and every part of the Haram was crowded with 
men, but no women, as the Caaba was to be opened for 
them ‘on the following day. It took me two hours to 
force my way up to the steps to await my turn, for the 
pilgrims were let in by parties. Atlast I gotin. I was 
carried in the rush. The heat was intense, the atmo- 
sphere unendurable. Inside I had just time to give a good 
look round and glanceup. Nobody is supposed to look up 
while in this chamber. You are told that the only man 
who ever did so was struck blind. All that could be seen— 
for the place was very dark—were the red hangings of the 
walls and ceiling embroidered in gold, and the three 
pillars supporting the flat roof, between which dim lamps 
hung from metal crossbars. 

I think it was on the eighth day after the pilgrimage 
that the inundation occurred. Such a flood had not 
visited Mecca for seventeen years, on which occasion the 
water had risen seven feet in the Haram. It began to rain 
about eleven A. m. 

Across every entrance to the Haram there is a raised 
stone parapet, apparently built for the purpose of keeping 
the water out during these floods. I took my stand on 
one of these and watched the strong, steady stream 
flowing past, laden with the floating wreck of the bazaars, 
cages of fowls, all kinds of fruit, flocks of bread loaves, 
empty baskets, the legs and tops of wooden stalls, dogs 
swimming about, and being forced whining back wherever 
they attempted to land, negroes and Arabs standing in the 
stream seizing whatever was best worth picking up as it 
floated past. . 

About two p.m. the wind suddenly shifted to the west, 
taking the cover off the Caaba “flat aback,” only giving 
it time for a couple of tremendous flaps and bangs before 
it settled into fluttering and bellying in the opposite 
direction. 1t continued to rain and the water to flow in 
until about three p.m., when the wind fell away with a 
few parting gusts, and the rain took off with one or two 
parting gushes of large drops. 

After this the water ceased to rise in the Haram, and 
stopped flowing in from the outside very quickly. During 
the whole storm pilgrims had been performing the tawaf 
and kissing the Black Stone in gre:ter numbers than 
usual at this time of the day, and now, when the water was 
at its highest and the Black Stone immersed, many con- 
tinued to swim round the Caaba, and put their heads 
under to kiss the stone, 
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The next morning there was scarcely a pint-pool of 
water to be found at the surface anywhere in Mecca; but 
in every place where the water had been it had left a layer 
of about six inches of tough, springy earth, cutting like 
clay—in many places it was much thicker; round the 
Caaba this deposit was eighteen inches deep. In the 
morning before the traffic began the lumpy, uneven roads 
looked smooth and clear as though freshly laid with 
asphalt, and the whole square of the Haram like a sandy 
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beach at low water. 
soft and smooth. 

I did the tawaf several times that morning at agood run 
—sharper exercise than I had taken for many aday. In 
spite of the great supply of labor, it took three days to 
clear the Haram of mud. The worst result of the flood 
was the great amount of sickness that prevailed after it ; 
cholera, smallpox, and typhus broke out and raged wildly 
together for about three weeks. 

Mohammedan burial rites differ a good deal in different 
countries, In Mecca it is usual to take the bier to a part | 


It was pleasant to the bare feet— 
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of the Haram near Abraham’s Stone, so that the soul may 
pass out of it through the door of the Caaba, and the 
noonday prayer is recited by the Imam before interment 
of the body under a few bushes and a couple of feet of 
earth, with its face toward the Caaba. A coffin is never 
used, 

No idea can be formed from this of the number of 
deaths which really occurred daily, as probably by far the 
greater majority of those who died had no friends, or 
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were not thought worth the trouble of carrying to the 
Caaba on the way to the burial-ground. The pilgrims 
were leaving by thousands, and we began to make our 
preparations for starting with the first caravan to Medina. 

And now, reader, I must take my leave of you for the 
present, The rest of my career in the Hejaz became one 
of such incredible adventure that I hesitate to publish an 
account of it. 


Borrowep thoughts, like borrowed money, only reveal 
the poverty that compelled the loan, 
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A SLIGHT SURPRISE. —“ ‘ DARLING |’ HE WHISPERS, ‘I CAN’T GO ON IN THIS WAY—THEY’LL HAY 10 Kyun.’ ? 


A SLIGHT 


By MARGUERIT 


‘Now, Mr. Scropr, you must.” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Scrope, of course. 
knowing how!” 

** Please do.” 

**Come along, Mr. Scrope,” Annie Scott says, seizing 
the young man by his coat-:keve in famidar fashion. 
“You're not going to mope aud smoke here on the pixzza 
any longer; it’s too damp. Mrs, Waiker says so. We're 
to have games in the parlor. Come along.” 

And Mr. Scrope, seven-and-twenty and five-feet-ten, 
lithe, sweet-mouthed, beautiful-eyed and stern-browed, 
*‘comes along” into the parlor of the big, old-fashioned 
seaside tavern where the party ure spending their Summer. 
They—that is to say, Mrs, Walker, a mature matron with 
her two daughters, and the purticular friend of each 
daughter—have arrived but two days previously, while 
Raymond Scrope has been idling away full two weeks 
already at the quaint little village on the coa:t of Massa- 
chusetts. 

There are plenty of other boarders in the house—dames 
Vol. XIV.. No, 6—48, 


The idea of you not 
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and dowagers, ard aged and middle-aged gentlemen ; but 
Mr. Scrope has the fiel'! to himself, us far as c-mpetitors 
of his own years are concerned, and Mrs. Wulker’s ‘*‘ young 
people,” as she always designates them, have but each 
other to contend with regarding the aforesaid Mr. Scrope 
—unless, to be sure, Beatrice Reade, whom they all voted 
‘‘,eserved ” the night she arrived, which was the very ono 
succeeding their own appearance, be counted in. 

To be sure, she was a girl, to all outward seeming not 
yet twenty, but she appeared to be delicate, and was all 
the time reading or invisible ; her aunt, now, who chayer- 
oned her, was altogether different—nice and sociuble, 
worthy and elderly—dear, agreeable Miss Susan Cornell, 
who always thought precisely as everv one else did, and 
who took a most kindly, if violent, interest in everybody's 
affairs. 

‘There, now, we're going to play Boston, It’s lots of 
fun. Youcan blindfold me first. I don’t mind it a bit !” 
cries Cecilia Hagcht, binding the handkerchief over her 
eyes, and instantly beginuing to wave her hands about 











and into and over the dodging heads of the circle in the 
midst of which she stands. ‘ This is—Isabelle !” 

“No, no, no!” and Miss Haght begins afresh, amid 
screams of merriment.” 

“This is—let me see”—stroking his face with her 
shupely hands, ‘* Why, it’s Mr. Scrope, of course !” 

“Right, mght!” 

More bursts of laughter, and the handkerchief is ad- 
justed over the dreamy, geutian-blue eyes of Mr. Scrope, 
who gy:ates about the circle in a not ungraceful fashion, 
after baving called upon ‘‘ nine and seventeen ” to change 
places. 

“Pshaw !” cries Minnie Walker. ‘Mr. Scrope, you'll 
never catch any one that way—just standing still and 
waving your arms three feet above your head. We’re not 
giants !” 

A general and loud corroboration is given to this senti- 
ment. 

**Do you mean to say,” says Mr. Scrope, arresting the 
motion of his arms and pulling down the handkerchief 
from his eyes, ‘‘that I am expected to use personal force ? 
Because if you do, this thing degenerates iato a romp at 
once !” he adds, sotto voce, 

No one directly replies to this inquiry, but a concerted 
scramble is made, the bandage is replaced, and Mr. Scrope 
understands whut is expected of him, and nobly does his 
duty. 

In five minutes he has clasped all four of the young 
ladies in a loving embrace, aud failed utterly—if willfully 
—to guess who either of them might be. He finally 
achieves liberty and sight through the medium of Annie 
Scott. 

As his eyes open on the light once more, they fa'l upon 
an upturoed, laughing, scornful face, Beatrice Reade’s ; 
she is sitting in a corner with a magazine in her lap, her 
chin restiug on her clasped hands, her eyes full of laughter 
and ber lips of secorn—for him ; he is sureof it ; for them 
ali—the whole party —anticking and capering about the 
room? He feels it as surely as those red lips uttered the 
words and he could hear them; but he meets scorn and 
smiles both with apparent indfference, and in five seconds 
is deeply absorbed iu the entrancing game of ‘‘ Catch the 
handkerchief,” in which he proves himself an adept, much 
to the gratification of the company in general. 

*I do love to see my young people enjoying them- 


selves!” exclaims M.s. Walker, drawing a deep sigh of | 


satisfaction. ‘’Tis such a beautiful sight, my deur Miss 
Cornell, to see girls who are accustomed to all the eglegau- 
cies, the refinements and demands of the choicest society 
come here, and among tlhe woods and fields beside old 
ocean’s billows, throw it off —throw off all restraint ; thit’s 
what I tell my young people. Be yourselves, strengthen 
your muscles and your lungs, and ect like childreu !” 

At this particular moment, Raymond Scrope’s light- 
brown, curling mustache is being felt in a recurrence to 
Boston by the fiagers of the young Miss Walker. 

* Yes, yes ; just so, of course,” replies little Miss Cor- 
nell, pleasantly, casting a glance at her niece, 

“I am so sorry, Mi-s Reade, that you are not strong 
enough to join in the games with my young people,” says 
Mrs. Walker, commiseratinglv. 

“Iam afraid I never shall be,” Beatrice answers, with 
perfect court-sy. 

Mr. Scrope hears it, 

“A little too boisterons this, Miss Cornell. Don't yon 
think so ?” ejaculates Professor Wilson, in the little old 
lady's disengaged ear, as he lays down “ Draper” in dis- 
gust. “I think the vroprieties should never be forgotten 
under any circumstauces,” 
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“No, no; of course not. Just so,” she responds, with 
precisely the same fervor that characterized be: reply to 
Mrs. Walker’s observation. 

«Now, what shall we do to-morrow ?” cries Isabelle, 
flinging herself into arockivg-chuir and extendiug Ler feet 
with prodigal liberality. 

**Suil to Crow’s Nest Islaud, and take dinner there !” 
exclaims Anuvie Scott from tue front door. ‘It’s all clear- 
ing off. Come out and see the stars, and then we can talk 
it over.” 

A mandate they all obeyed. 

**Well, how many will the yacht hold? That’s the 
next question,” says Miss Cecilia, alter a loug discussion 
has been gone through. 

**Oh, avy number up to thirty.” 

‘Suppose you ask that Miss Reade, Minnie ?” says Min- 
nie’s mother, patronizingly. 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, mamma. She wouldn't go. She's 
rather too much on the etiquette question, I dare say a 
drop of salt-water would frighten her. Besid+s, she’s del- 
icate—her aunt says so,” adds Minnie, apologetically, 

**Don’t-you think we onght to have sad wiches as well 
as chicken, Mr. Scrope? Where is Mr. Scrope ?” 

No answer comes to Miss Isabelle’s question. 

Mr. Scrope, in poiut of fact, is not ten feet off, merely 
around the bend of the piazza, standing before Beatrice 
Reade, who sits there in the sturlight on an old-fashioned 
‘*settle.” 

““Why will you not join us, Miss Reade, may I venture 
to ask ?” 

**Do you really want to know ?” she says, looking up 
full with her mocking, soft eyes into his. 

** Most assuredly, or I should not ask.” 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Scrope, I regard an invitation from a 
gentlem«n, where a party of ladies is concerned, as beyond 
the pale of acceptance. Do you understand me ?” 

‘**Perfectly.” Raymond Scrope’s sweet, womanish lips 
curve to as complete a scorn as Beatrice Reade’s, ‘I must 
ask forgiveness on a personal score, I was so anxious to 
have you go that I forgot every other consideration.” 

**You are very considerate,” she answers, perhaps will- 
fully misunderstanding him. ‘I scarcely think I should 
enjoy the picnic,” 

** T might have.” 

* * * * * . 

Tt is a lively late August morning, crisp and cool, with 
a fresh breeze blowing straight in from the sea, 

It is two weeks since the picnic to Crow’s Nest Island, 
and many and various have been the junketings and ex- 
cursions since, 

Beatrice Reade has joined in none; she has held her- 
self unostentatiously aloof from ‘‘my young people”; and 
‘‘my young people,” in return, seem quite willing to ig- 
nore the beautitul girl, with ber lovely, mocking brown 
eyes and waving sweep of sun-touched hair. 

Eight o'clock, a.m. Every one has breakfasted long 
ago. 

Professor Wilson, ardent in the pursuit of mineralogy, 
bas driven off in the buckboard half an hour ago for 
**The Ledges,” ten miles away, bearing with him Miss 
Reade aud a basket of luncheon, and bound for a day’s 
pleasure amid the rocks and the stones. Nobody thinks 
it strange that she should select to go off for the day with 
the prosy old professor in search of specimens, instead of 
joining in some proposed walk or sail; Miss Reade was 
so qniet that Professor Wilson was probably far better 
calen|.ted to amuse her than they or Mr. Scrope were, 

“Now what is the programme? Has any determina- 
tion been arrived at ?” exclaims Annie Scoit, 
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“Dear me! I don’t know—don’t ask poor little me 
anything about it! I always go where 1’m led,” responds 
Isabelle, in the half-babyish tune she assumes to be be- 
coming. 

“Well, we must do something,” cries Cecilia, ener- 
getically. ‘‘ Minnie, where’s Mr. Scrope ?” 

‘I don’t know where he can be, I haven't seen him 
since breakfast.” 

‘* Where can he bo all this time ?” ejaculates Isabelle, 
**Oh, Miss Cornell, have you seen Mr. Scrope since break- 
fast-time! We can’t find him !” 

** Dear me, now, can’t you ? 


How strang3! Where do 


_you think he has gone to ?” says the little spinster, peer- 


ing over the distant sea, as though she hoped, perchance, 
to see Mr. Scrope sitting on a far-off mainmast. 

**I don’t know, I’m sure. I think it’s very hateful of 
him, Oh, there heis! Mr. S:rope! Mr. Scrope !” 

The tall slender figure suddenly dawns upon the scene, 
graceful and grateful in its blue flannel boating suit, with 
the wide collar rolling back from his shapely throat and 
the little cap pulled down over his blue soft eyes, 

**Mr. Scrope, don’t you hear!” screams Miss Scott at 
the top of her voice, 

“‘T heard my name,” replies Mr. Scrope, taking a few 
paces down the road. 

‘* Where are you going, Mr. Scrope ?” inquires Isabelle, 
pettishly. 

‘Straight to Paradise, I hope, Miss Isabelle,” responds 
the young man, throwing back his head with a little 
smile, and taking two or three more paces down the road, 

**T think you're awfully selfish to be going to such a 
nice place all by yourse//,” answers Miss Isabelle, balanc- 
ing herself coquettishly on the railing. 

“Sorry you have such a poor opinion of me!” comes 
floating back on the sea-breeze to their ears, and then Mr. 
Scrope is clean gone out of sight. 

The professor and Beatrice have eaten their luncheon 
long ago; the shadows of the sails have turned quite 
round this way, and the sun is reddening to his rest in the 
West—reddening with a big black fierce cloud just ready 
to crush all his ruddy splendor and send him to bed with 
athunderclap and a flash, Professor Wilson, more than 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of science under difliculties, 
haz wandered a mile or more up the ledge, and Beatrice 
is sitting on the rocks by herself, with a book in her hand, 
staring listless]y down on the beach, a hundred feet below 
her. 

The black cloud has covered the sun up entirely before 
the girl notices it, and the thunder rolls up over the sea, 
and the lightning frightens her from her dream—what- 
ever it may have been, She looks up a little startled, and 
sees, not the Professor laden with specimens, but Rey- 
mond Scrope. 

‘‘ Here you are !” he exclaims, looking at her with glad 
eyes, “I’ve boon wandering about, over these confounded 
ledges all day long looking for you !” 

“Ts anything the matter with Aunt Susan, or-——” 

‘Tne matter !—no,” he answers, reddening through 
his pallor. ‘I came because I wanted to—to see you. I 
thought I might add ia some slight degree to the pleasure 
of your day by rowing you up and down the coast—I 
knew Professor Wilson could not manage a boat at all.” 

“You were very kind,” she says, looking off, and out of 
her eyes the mocking spirit has fled. 

**Tt's too late now; besides, there’s a storm coming— 
there’s the rain !” 

“Oh, what shall we do? And the poor professor !” 
laughs Beatrice, in spite of herself, 

“Leave the poor professor to shift for himself. I'll 








take care of you,” and Mr. Scrope looks as if he were 
rather glad of the opportunity. ‘A few steps further ; 
there, give me your hand,” his fingers close warmly over 
the little ones within their clasp. ‘I know every iuch of 
the coast by heart, you see, Miss Reade. There! isn't 
this a nice dry place? Do you know where you are ?—in 
the Mermaid’s Cave ; you've heard of it, of course ?” 

‘Ever so many times,” she answers, in a hushed little 
voice. 

“You are not afraid, are you ?” he asks, catching one 
swift glimpse of her white face, 

‘* Not—not much ; shall we havo to stay here very long ?” 

‘Only until the rain stops ; say that you are not afraid ;” 
his hands have found hers in the midvigut that reigns 
about them. ‘Oh, my little darling, you must not be 
afraid with me!” ‘ 

**Mr. Scrope!” All the scorn has flashed back into 
Beatrice Reade’s eyes, but her lover cannot see it. 

“TI love you,” he whispers, gathermg her to him. 
‘* Beatrice, cold, proud littla woman, can’t you just pity 
me? I know that I have seemel like a fool to you all 
these past weeks—any man seems one with four giils to 
help him—and you have sat looking on with your seorn- 
ful smiles, denying mo a word with you, avoiding me as 
though I were a plague.” 

*T haven’t- I-——” 

*“My God! can’t you feel that there is a soul in me, 
and that it yearns after you insatiubly. Beatrice, Bea- 
trice, I could make you so happy !” superb, sweet, imperi- 
ous, reasoning. 

“TI don’t know—you don’t know me—I—I always 
thought I should like a man much older than I am—than 
you are——” 

“T am twenty-soven,” drawing himself up uncon- 
sciously. ‘I am sure that’s not bid, unless you want 
somebody like the professor, for instance,” 

She laughs, and it echoes down all the damp lengths 
of the cave, and then she grows suddenly serious again. 

‘* But you—you haven’t courted me, Mr. Scrope !” 

‘Haven't I?” he answers, almost bitterly. ‘* My heart 
and my eyes have been courting you ever since the night 
you came, and—never miod. IT'il court you persistently 
enough all the rest of my life, my darling—until the 
Lord parts us and we stop breathing.” 

**Mr. Scrope, it’s stopped raining! I don’t hear——” 

**Call me somethiig else,” he whispers, with bis arms 
around her, ‘‘and tell me that you love me a hundredth 
part as much as I love you. Then I'll take you out.” 

“T shall have to call you my—my boy !” she answers 
from her prison, ‘* You’re so much too young! Let me 
see—thirty-seven years younger than the protessor ; he’s 
sixty-four; and, my boy, I couldn’t help li—loving you.” 

* * ad * * * 

During the absence of Mr. Scrope, who returns as he 
departed—alone—shortly followed by the pair in the 
buckboard, tableaux have been organized by the party at 
home. 

During the entire next day the house is in »n uproar 
and the dining-room in a tumult, Mr. Scrope has been 
assigned parts in all but three of the ten pictures, thereby 
affording each young lady the proud privilege of assum- 
ing a tender pose in connection with him ; if there was 
any partiality, it was in favor of Miss Isabelle. ; 

To these arrangements Mr, Scrope acceded, with one 
wistful little glance in the direction of Miss Reade. But 
he received no answering look, and Mr. Scrope was forced 
to obey the mandates of his imperious small lady-love, 
and “ behave as usnal.” 

The night at length arrived: so did the guests from the 
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neighboring houses, and ranged themselves in well-dressed 
rows before the hastily improvised cartain of shawls, 
bebind which was supposed to lie tue reulization of their 
hopes. 

In point of fact, it was the scene of mad confusion, 
from which, however, ere long, evolved ‘*The Music 
Lesson,” with Reymond Scrope on his knees before 
Ieabelle Walker, holdug @ banjo in lieu of the customary 
guitar ; and, after inter- 
mediate plungings and 
Costumings, ‘‘ The Game 
of Life,” **Romeo and 
Juliet,” ‘Marie Antoin- 
ette,” “Faust,” and half 
a dozen others. 

‘*Maud Muller” had 
been decided upon as the 
winding-up, and Mrs. 
Walker had charitably 
suggested that Beatrice 
Reade should be assigned 
the part of Maud, to the 
Judge of Mr. Walker. 

Miss Reade acquiesced 
with a smile, and even 
pow was standing at the 
door of her room, waiting to be called. 

**Goodness gracious! girls, there’s Miss Reade, with 
her hair all hanging down her back—just look !” exclaims 
Cecila, peering from her door as Beatrice slips through the 
passage. 

**She was told to let it down—mother told her to.” 

** Well, I never in all my life! 
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FIG. 1.— DIAGRAM SHOWING MOSAIC 
OF SENSITIVE CELLS FOR TRANS- 
MITTING A PICTURE. 


ous length !” cries Isabelle, from her coign of vantage. 
*“T’'ve no doubt Raymond Scrope will see it, too, and he 
hates false hair, and he’ll think it’s lovely.” 

The last tubleau is rapturously encored, perhaps owing 
to Beatrice Reade’s beautiful, long, rippling hair, that 
falls in a shining mass to her knees as she stands leaning 
agaiust the rake-handle, offering the cup of water to the 
venerable Mr. Walker—perhaps to the novel fact that 
Mr. Scrope has been judiciousiy omitted from its dramatis 

, persone, 

123 46 6 ‘* Where is Mr. Scrope ? 

| provoking fellow! Itold 
him I'd give him the first 

Wj waltz if he was very, very 

Va good,” and Miss Isabelle 
peers out on the piazza. 

“Has anybody seen 
him ?” asks Annie Scott, 
. ee despairingly. ‘I want 
| him to lead the Virginia 
reel with me.” 























with me,” returns Cecilia, 
with a superior air, ‘* Mr. 
Scrope, Raymoud Scrope, 
where are you ?” 

“There he is on the 
piazza—no ! the south end,” some one cried. 

Isabelle and her companion rush frantically to the 
south window and are silent, There, indeed, is Mr. 
Scrope, clothed, but certainly not in his right mind, for 
he is holding Beatrice Reade close up to his heart—Bea- 
trice Reade, still in the tattered gown of Whittier’s 


heroine, with her down-fallen hair and cheeks like the 
rosy dein, 








FIG. 2.— DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW 
A MOSAIC OF SENSITIVE CELLS 
MIGHT REPRODUCE A PICTURE. 





Minnie, I guess mother | 
wouldn’t if she had known it was such a—such a scandal- | 


** He said he’d dance it | 


“Darling,” he whispers, “I can’t go on this way— 
they'll have to know.” 

«But you must. I want to have a little secret just for 
you and me.” 

‘But it’s impossible, Beatrice. I am not made cf 
stone.” 

‘Ts anything ‘impossible’ for me ?” she asks, 

** Well—almost nothing—but——” 

‘‘ Jast while we're here, that’s my darling boy !” 

Only for one single swift second his lips meet hers—only 
so long—and yet it seems to Raymond Scrope that he has 
only lived his life heretofore to 
reach that fleeting moment now. 

‘* Where is Ray, girls ?” 

Minnie Waiker dashes into the 
parlor, resplendent ia blue silk. 

‘On the south end of the 
piazza,” Annie answers, 

‘Oh! then I'll go right out and 
bring him in—smoking, I suppose, 
of course! Dear me, Isabelle, I 
should think you’d have taken 
him and began waltzing.” 

**T wouldn’t go if I were you !” 

**Why not? We'll never get a chance all round if we 
don’t begin soon, and he'll never come in if some of us 
don’t go after him.” 

**T dou’s think he’ll come. any way; he’s with that 
Beatrice Reade !” 

Minnie stopped short, and flew to the south window to 
ossure herself with regard to the statements of her bosom 
friend. 

Never more, from that time forth, went up the cry of 
‘* Where is Mr. Scrope?” from the lips of Mrs. Walker’s 
** young people.” 


- —— a 





¥IG, 3.— SINGLE CELL OF 
AYRTON AND PERRY'S 
RECEIVING APPARATUS. 


SEEING BY TELEGRAPH. 
By H. TRUEMAN Woop, B.A, 


Srxce the telephone has descended from the rank of a 
scientific marvel to that of a commonplace and useful 
piece of apparatus, there has been a demand on the partof 
the insatiable public for some device which will enable it 
to see what its friends are doing, as well as to hear what 
they are saying, at a distunce beyond the range of the un- 
aided eye or ear. 

Is there any chance of this being effected ? and if so, 
what chance? We can only answer, there is a possibility, 





FIG, 4.— MODEL OF AYRTON AND PERRY’S APPARATUS, 


but, as yet, no great probability of it. Any day some one 
of our many searchers into nature’s secrets may announce 
that he has found the key to the problem; but in all like- 
lihood it will be by the use cf some means not yet 
imagined or discovered, rather than by the development 





of any system nowin use, Bell found that a plate of iron 
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eould reproducs every vibration of the human voice, and 
the transmission of speech was eflected, If anybody will 
discover a means of reproduc.ng at a distant station the 
yaritious in the light vibrations by which we are enabled 
to see, the transmission of pictures, or rather reflections, by 
telegraph, will become possible, 

Failing, however, such definite successes to record, it 
may be interesting to cousider Wuut Is being dune in tuis 
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FiG, 5,— DIAGRAM SHOWING ACTION OF THE TELEPHOTOGRAPH. 


direction by several energetic workers who are striving in 
various ways tnus to extend the limits of human vision. 

The devices which have been employed are two. One 
of them is the invention of Mr. Shelford Bidwell; the 
other of Messrs. Ayrton and Perry, Before, however, 
eaying anything about the apparatus, let us consider the 
problem to be dealt witu. In the telephone we have a 
transmitter, into whicu the sender of the message speaks, 
This transmitter is connected by wires with a receiving in- 
strument, by which the sounds spoken into the transmitter 
are reproduced. 

Various devices are now used in the transmitter, but in 
all the vibrations of the air caused by speaking are made 
to vary the electrical condition of the line wire. These 
alterations in the condition of the line affect the receiver 
in such fashion as to produce, vibrations therein, which, 
by throwing the air into motion, cause sounds correspond- 
ing to those which first set the whole system at work. 
Now, it is not difficult to imagine ao similar apparatus 
applied to sight instead of sound—a sensitive plute or 
mirror at one end, a connecting wire, a cecond mirror at 
the otlier end, capable of being so affected as to absorb 
and reflect light precisely as the light is absorbed or re- 
flected from the surface of the first mirror. The result 
would be that the image of an object thrown on tbe first 
mirror would be seen in the second, it might be in black 
and white, as in a photograph, or in all its proper colors. 
Unfortunately, this is as yet only a philosopher’s dream. 








FIG. 7.— REPRODUCTION BY TRIF- 
PHOTOGRAPH OF FORM SHOWN 
IN FIG, 6, 


FIG. 6.— FORM TO BE REPRO 
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Nothing spproaching it has yét been done, or is likely to 
be done. 

Pcrhaps it would not be far from the truth if it were 
said that the great diffienlty lies in the fact that the im- 
pression of sound results from a series of successive 
impulses, whereas the eve, in seeing any object, receives 
a vast number of undulations impinging simultaneously 
upon it. In the telephone the whole plate receives and 











transmits one vibration after another, however rapidly 
they way succoes, Lu our imuginary ‘* ‘leleo) tical” ape 
paratus the plate would receive a great number at once, 
snd each on a different part of its surface. We cannot 
well conceive & single wire transmitting all these different 
impulses simultan.ously, aud we mist therefore suppose 
our imaginary plat.s to be made up of a great number of 
smull pieces, each piece of one plate in correspondence 
with the curresponiling portion of the other plute, We 
should thea g-t a sort of mosaic which would represent, 
With greater or less accuracy, the original iumge, accord- 
ing to the miuuteness of the pieces composing it, An 
iilustrition may make this clearer. Suppose Fig. 1 to be 
® plate made up of a number of cells, tensitive to hght, 
and capable of affecting a curr-nt of electricity passing 
through them. Suppose Fig. 2 to be a plate mude up of 
cells—shall we say—capable of emitting more or less 
light, according to the strength of a current passing 
through them. Each celi of Fig. 1 is joined up electric- 
ally with the corresponding cell of Fiz, 2—1 with 1, 2 
with 2, 3 with 3, uud sv on, We will now turow a dense 
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FIG. 8,— DIAGRAM SHOWING ACTION, OF TELEPHOTOGRAPH. 
( MODIFICATION OF FIG. 5.) 


shadow of a capital letter E on the first plate, the part of 
the plate not shadowed bei:.g brilliantly illuminated, The 
cells which are lighted will cause the corresponding cells 
of Fig. 2 to emit light, while the cells of Fig. 2vorrespond- 
ing to the shadowed cells of Fig. 1 will remain dark. 
Thus we snall get our E in mosaic. Now, one-half of our 
supposition is possible, the other is not. The reader will 
remember tuat iu a seleniui cell we have precisely what 
is wanted for the transmitter—a device which is affected 
by light in such a way as to off-r more or less resistance to 
an electrical current. ‘ 

Unfortunately, we have n't as yet anv material which 
will act conversely, will « mit, or rflect, light, when more 
or leas excited by electricity ; and our plan, as above 
suggested, must await realization until some such material 
is diseovered. 

Pending, however, this discovery, Messrs. Avrton and 
Perry have devised a very ingenious method of exhibiting 
at one station the effect of light falling on a system of 
selenium cells at another—possibly a distant—station. As 
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yet their work has not passed beyond the ex; erimental 
stage, and the distance over which they have telegraphed 
has not exceeded the length of a lecture-room table. They 
have, however, demonstrated the possibility of sending — 
shall we say shadow pictures ?—by telegraph ; and this is 
alove a remarkuble feat. It ought also to be stated tvat 
the notion of thus reproducing in mosaic the image of a 
distant object seems t2 have been quite original with 
them. 

The simplest way, perhaps, of getting a correct notion of 
the somewhat complicated apparatus which these inventors 
suggest should be employed, will be to consider the action 
of one unit of it, to see how the amount of light falling on 
a small square surface at Brighton can cause a similar sur- 
face at London to be illuminated with a corresponding 
amouut of light. At Brizhton we have a selenium cell— 
an arrangement of two wires laid as close as possible 
without touching, and the intervening space filled with 
selenium. An electrical current flowing through the 
system traverses the selenium more easily when a light is 
shining upon it than when it is in the dark, 

Hence we get variations in the current ecrresponding 
with the amount of light falling on the selenium, Such 
variations can, of course, be detected by various means. 
Mr. Bell used a telephone, and hence his photophone. In 
previous experiments a galvanometer had been employed. 
Messrs. Ayrton and Perry cause the current to open and 
close a little shutter in a tube through whici light is ad- 
mitted. In the end of the tube is a lens, arranged to 
throw an imaze of a square hole on ascreen, When the 
shutter is open all the light passes through ; when it is 
closed no light passes ; in the intermediate positions more 
or less light passes. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to describe 
precisely the arrangement employed. It may be sufficient 
to say that the shutter is attached to a small magnet, 
arranged like the magnet ofa galvanometer, so that it is 
moved by the action of the electric current which passes 
through a coil of wire surrounding the tube in which the 
shutter and m»gnet are mounted. Tig. 3 shows the ar- 
rangement. With a mosaic of selenium cells at one 
station, and a mosaic of receivers such as Fig. 3 at the 
other, there seems no resson to doubt that we might get a 
reproduction, at all events, of the shadow of an object 
thrown upon the receiving screen. The next step would 
be to reproduce a picture such as could be thrown on the 
screen by a mazic lantern, and the idea would be to repro- 
duce an image such as is formed on the tablo of a camera 
obscura, or on the ground glass of the photographic 
camera, But when an attempt is made to convey theory 
into practice, difficulties multiply. 

It is evident that even for experimental purposes a 
mosaic with ten cells in a row would offer but a limited 
field. Only very simple images could be thus trans- 
mitted. Such a square screen would require a hundred 
cells and a hundred wires, Now, the manufacture of 
selenium cells has not yet arrived at such a pitch of per- 
fection that a dozen, let alone a hundred. similar cells 
could be readily turned out, while the notion of a tele- 
graph line containing a hundred wires is quite out of the 
question. 

Messrs, Ayrton and Perry, therefore, propose to make 
a few rapidly moving cells do the work of a number of 
stationary cells, and they rely on the permanence: of the 
impression on the retina of the human eye for the pro- 
duction of a picture. To do this the sending and re- 
ceiving apparatus would have to move in precise unison, 
but it is believed this might be effected. The main idea 
of the proposal may be drawn from the following diagram 





(Fig. 4) of a piece of apparatus used by Mr. Perry to 
illustrate a lecture at the Society of Arts, bp is a selenium 
cell, which is drawn across the dark and illuminated 
spaces shown upon the screen. £ is a receiver, similar to 
Fig. 3. The light from x falls on a mirror, F, and is by 
it reflected on a curved screen,G. D and £ are connected 
in an electric circuit with a battery. The string which 
moves D also gives motion to the are H, at the centre of 
which F is fixed. If the light from 2 be uniform, motion 
of ¥ on its axis will obviously cause the spot of light on a 
to move to the rizht orleft. If the motion be rapid, a 
line of light will be seen. If the light from £ be inter- 
rupted, a broken line of light will be seen on the screcn 
when F is rotated. Now, as p passes through light or 
dark spaces its resistence varies ; the result of this is the 
opening or closing of the shutter in £, and the consequent 
appearance on G of a broken line, corresponding with the 
spaces of light and dark in s. As constructed, tho 
apparatus marked the passage of the selenium cell through 
the light and dark spaces, but it could not be worked at 
sufficient speed to give a continuous visual impression. 
Mr. Shelford Bidwell’s ‘‘ Telephotograph ” works in a 
totally different, but no less interesting, fashion. The 
object of this ingenious apparatus is not to show you, as 
in a mirrow, a representation of an object at any dis- 
tance, but to produce, at a distance, a drawing of any 
object presented in front of the receiver, and held station- 


| ary there. 


Fig. 5 is a diagram showing tho principal on which Mr. 
Bidwell works, m is a metal plate on which is laid a 
piece of paper soaked in iodide of potassium—a salt which 
is easily decomposed by electricity. If a current be 
passed from a platinum style, r, through the moist paper, 
to the plate m, the paper is marked with a brown stain re- 
sulting from this decomposition. By drawing the style 
along while tha current is flowing steadily, a line is 
marked on the paper. If the current be interrupted the 
line is broken, and thus a row of dots or dashes of any re- 
quired length may be produced. The effect is the same 
if the paper be drawn along under the style, In the dia- 
gram, B represents a battery in circuit through a galvano- 
meter, G, with ep and m. B is another similur battery, 
arranged in the same manner, but including also in its 
circuit a selenium cell, s. The current in this circuit 
flows in the contrary direction to that in tho first circuit. 
The effect of this is that if the currents in the two circuits 
are previously equal, they will counterbalance each other, 
and no eff-ct will be produced at u ; but if the current in 
either circuit is stronger than that in the other, then a 
current equal to the difference between the two will flow 
between panda. We can make the two currents equal 
by inserting in the first circuit a ‘‘ resistane:,” R, equal to 
the resistance of s, the selenium cell, in the dark, Then, 
if a light be thrown on s, the resistance in that circnit is 
caused to be less than the resistance of the other circuit, 
a current flows across the paper, and a mark is produced, 
Tf, then, the selenium is lighted and shaded at intervals, 
while the style is drawn steadily over the paper, we shall 
get a series of short lines, each line representing an illu- 
minated interval, and the break between every two lines 
representing a shaded interval. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive that by a suitable ar:angement of broken lines any 
figure cin be drawn, 

Such a simple form as Fig. 6, for instance, would be re- 
presented by Fig. 7, which is indeed a reproduction of a 
bit of work actually done by the instrument. Instead of 
adopting any complicated mechanism to draw the mark- 
ing style across the paper in parallel lines, it is obviously 
simpler to put the paper on a cylinder the axis of which 
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_is cut with a fine screw, so that as it is turned it also 
travels ulong, and causes a point held steadily aguinst 
it to desciibe a spiral line on the paper. When the paper 
is taken off the cylinder, the lives drawn spirally upon it 
appear practically straight and parallel, lixe the lines on 
the phonographic tinfoil. 

Such an arrangement is shown at x, in the upper part 
of Fig. 8. ‘The arrangements here precisely correspond 
with those of Fig. 5, except that, instead of a simpie 
selenium cell, we have the transmitter, y. A platinum 
point, P, presses gently on the cylinder on which the pre- 
pared paper is pliced. mandy in this figure represent 
-the wires connecting the transmitting and receiving in- 
strument; and the other letters (except H and 1) repre- 
sent corresponding parts with those of Dig. 5. 

And now for the transmitter, . It is evident that to pro- 
duce the lines of Fig. 7 the selenium has to be lighted 
and shaded at intervals represented by the breaks in each 


line. No mero throwing of the shadow on the selenium 
will effect this, Tet us see how Mr. Bidwell solves the 
problem. 


The selenium cell, s, is placed on a stand within a 
cylinder capable of revolving, and having on its axia a 
screw precisely like that of the receiver. In the cylinder 
is a pinhole, x. Now, while this pinhole is opposite the 
face of the selenium, light shines through it on the sele- 
nium ; when the pinhole is at the back of the cell, the 
light passing through it is non-eftective. By means 
of the lens, 1, an image of the figure to be produced is 
focused on the surface of the cylinder. When the pin- 
hole is in the shaded part of the focused picture, little 
or no light passes through it ; when it is in a bright part 
a good deal passes. In its spiral path the pinhole covers 
successively every part of the picture, and thus the selen- 
ium is lighted up and shaded at intervals, which, if the 
receiving cylinder be rotated in precise correspondence 
with that of the transmitter, will be represented by dis- 
continuous lines drawn upon the moistened paper by the 
marking style, . 

In the experimental apparatus both the receiving and 
transmitting cylinders are mounted on one shaft, so as to 
secure absolute synchronism, This uniformity of motion 
would have to be obtained by special means, if the appa- 
ratus were really set to work over any appreciable dis- 
tance. This isa difficulty, but it need not be regarded as 
an insuperable one, 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCK 

Liout nickel-plating may, it is said, be effected by boiling. 
Dr. R. Kaizer prepares a bath of puro granulated tin, argois and 
water, heats it to boiling, and then adds a small quantity of 
nickel-oxide. A portion of the nickel, as is shown by the green 
color which the solution assumes—that is, above the grains of tin 
—is immediately dissolved. If a copper or brass article is now 
{mmersed in the solution, it almost instantly becomes covered 
with a silver-like coating of almost pure nickel. If a little cobalt 
carbonate or cobalt tartrate be added to tne bath, a bluish tint is 
produced, which may be made lighter or darker, according '0 the 
quantity added. When the article is rubbed with dry sawdust or 
linely powdered chalk, a very brilliant polish is obtained. 


M Nicnoras pe Kanata, of Paris, has constructed an accu- 
mulator designed to give a large accumulating surface Each 
plate is composed of a set of strips of lead one-tenth millimétre 
thick; these are alternately flat and corrugated. so as to form a 
plate eight or nine centim>tres wide, built up of about one bun- 
dred slips. They are kept together by a perforated lead plate en- 
tirely sarrounding them, but permitting a free circulation of the 
liquid emploved. which {s dilute sulphuric acid. In forming a 
cell M. de Kabath onts twalve of these plates into a wooden case 
having two terminals, which are plain sheets of lead, 


Tae London Builder attributes the marvelous durabllitv of 
mortar in Italy to the fact that the lime remains in a nit covered 
with water for two vears before it is used, whereas in England it 
is slaked and used the same day. Most building specifications 
even require newly slaked lime, 





EFFECTS OF INTELLECTUAL WorK ON THE BRAIN.—What are 
the effects of different kiuds of intellectual work ou the evrebral 
circulation ? This question M. Gley, a French physiologist, has 
attempted to answer by experiments made upon himself. When 
he applied himself to a subject which he had a difficulty in under- 
standing thoroughly, and had therefore to concentrate ull bis en- 
ergies upon it, the rhythm of the heart was far more accelerated 
than when he took up some matter with which he was well ac- 
quainted. 


AN artist of Florence several years ago introduced a method of 
painting on silk or other fine fabrics in such a way th .t the sur- 
faces of the colors were not damaged when toided or rubbed, but 
remained ag bright and as smootn as when first laid on by the 
brash. The medium of the Adolfl process is no longer kept 
secret, as it is protected by patent. It is manufactured for the 
uxe of amateurs and others. some Italian artists, it is suid, have 
tried the medium for ordinary oil-painting on canvas, 


_CapTatn Kina, of Paris, makes a positive on glass from a neg- 
ative, and on the same glasa, in this way: The back of the nega- 
tive is covered with a soluble bitumen or asphalt, and then illu- 
minated through the negative. After an exposure sufficient te 
render the light part insoluble, the remainder of the asphalt is 
dissolved off with any of the usuat solvents, and the result is a 
positive. The silver negative is then dissolved otf with the chlor- 
ide of copper and a fixing agent, 


Tue best time ever made on the western division of the New 
York Central was accomplished Septeinber 4th, in a run from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, 150 miles in three hours and four minutes. 
It was an express-train, late from Albany. Between Syracuse 
and Buffalo stops were made twice fur water, and once at Ho- 
chester for passengers. 


Tue CasTor-o1. PLANT AS A FLY-DESTROYER.—An article in 
La Nature, by M. Raffard, member of the Horticultural Suciety at 
Limoyes, states thut a castor-oil plant, raised in a pot, placed ina 
room infested by flies, caused them to disappear as though by 
magic. 

Acrb-PROOF CeEMENT.— Make a concentrated solution of silicate 
of soda, and form a paste with powdered glass. It will be found 
invaluable in the operations of the laboratory where a luting is re- 
quired to resist the action of acid fumes, 
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Wuose is the most frivolous occupation ? The lamp-lighte:'s, 
for he makes light of his business, 


Ir a young lady is forsaken by her faithless lover, it is ze 
reason why she should be called a cut-lass, 


AN intelligent farmer being asked if his horses were weil 
matched, replied: ‘* Yes, they are matched first-rate; one of them 
is willing to do all the work, and the other is willing that be 
should,” 

“Have you no love for the beautiful, then ?” queried she, in 
winsome tones. “ N-n-o, but I think I should have if 1 only 
dared.” “Have @ourage, young man.” “Oh, I wasn’t thinking 
of you at all; I——” fut she hustled out of the 100m, hating he:- 
self fur having sprung the trap too soou. 


A BIBULOUS person was introduced to a lady who had been 
represented to him as quite a talented artist. He greeted her by 
saving: “1 understand, madam, that you paint?” she started, 
blushed deeply, and, recovering nerself after a few seconds, said 
with as much acidity of tone and style as she could command, 
“Well, if Ido paint, I don’t make, any mistake and put it on my 
nose.” 

A MINISTER with a rathor florid complexion went into the shop 
of a barber, one of his parishioners, to be shaved. The barber 
was addicted to heavy bouts of drinking, after which his hand 
was, in consequence, unsteady at his work. In shaving the min- 
ister he inflicted a cut sufficiently deep to cover the lower part of 
his face with blood. ‘The minister turned to the barber and said, 
in a tone of solemn solemnity, ** You see, Thomas, what comes of 
taking too much drink.” ‘ Ay,” replied Thomas, with the utmost 
composure, “it makes the skin very tender.” 


“Goop-morntna, Fogg,” said Brown, briskly; ‘how did you 
like the onera last night ?” ‘Oh. so-so,” answered Fogg, mood- 
ily; “nothing striking about it except the drum-sticks” ‘Come, 
come,” returned Brown, “ be serious. Didn’t you think that bra- 
vura passage, with pizzicato and appogiatura embellishments 
was lovely?” I didn’t see it,” roplied Kogg, 1s before; “ there 
was only feathers and flowers and things on the one in front of 
me.” © What are you talking about, man?” exclaimed Brown. 
“That girts hat, of course. Weren't you?” * Govd-morning, * 
said Brown, as he turned the corner, 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents. Re'ieves and Oures Dysnepsia. 

Orr Gastricive Lozevce has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold bv druggists. 25 and 50 cents per 
box. ent by mail. J. N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Lroad was, 
corner &th Street. 





A TYPE OF BEAUTY. 


4 TYPE OF BEAUTY.— BY EDWIN LONG. 





